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ADAPTABLE 


[ * OF oxy-acetylene welding is not restricted to 











steel alone. Practically any commercial metal — 
steel, cast iron, virtually all ferrous and non-ferrous 
alloys and non-ferrous metals can be welded by this 


adaptable process. 


Oxwelded joints are strong and tight—permanent and 
trouble-free. The wide adaptability of oxy-acetylene 
welding to all kinds of metals and most sorts of equip- 
ment makes this process indispensable to almost every 


industrial plant. 
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Steel Frame Houses Create Important 
Market for Steel. Page 50. 


THIS WEEK: 


LTHOUGH chrome-nickel 
remarkable 
corrosion-resisting properties, 
they also have characteristics 
which make commercial fabri- 
cating and processing by the 
usual methods impossible. When 
this type of steel was first de- 
veloped, these characteristics 
constituted real obstacles;  to- 
day, however, research has 
shown these obstacles to be the 
basis of many useful applica- 
tions. The article on page 45 
of this issue discusses difficul- 
ties arising in forging these 
Steels and outlines’ definite 
routines which have been es- 
tablished to overcome them. 
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He Saved $6.55 On Purchases, But — 


Production Showed a Loss of $250.00 


He shopped for steel—placed orders 
with four firms and his purchase figures 
showed a saving of six dollars and fifty- 
five cents. But one source failed him and 
production in one department was tied 
up for almost three days with a loss of 
more than $250.00.—Just another case of 
expensive shopping around. 


It is, of course, essential to know your 


markets and market prices—and to be 
sure that you do not pay above the 
market. However, when this is assured 
by a strong reliable source, it then 
definitely pays to concentrate your orders 
with that source. In the long run this 
policy will save money, will insure con- 
tinuous production and quite incident- 
ally will add ten years to your life. 


A few of the 1,001 products always in stock, offering the opportunity to combine 
orders, deliveries, checking, and clerical work. Immediate shipment is assured. 


Bars Sheets, Full Finished Strip Steel Forging Bars Concrete Rein- 
Structurals Refined Iron Rivets and Bolts Babbitt Metal forcing 

Rails Turned, Ground and Boiler Tubes and Allegheny Metal Firmtread Plates 
Plates Polished Shafting Fittings Alloy Steel Small Tools 
Sheets, Blk. & Galv. Screw Stock Welding Rod Tool Steel Machinery, etc 


Write for the Journal & Stock List—‘‘Key to Immediate Steel’’. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON tc 


Plants: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City 


Representation in: Minneapolis, Rockford, Kansas City, Tulsa, Houston, Dallas, Newark, 
New York, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
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This Week 
in Steel 


ICKER tape may record the despondency of 

today, but for the long pull it is less sensi- 

tive and probably less trustworthy than sev- 

eral conventions held in the past week. Con- 
sider for example the Farm Equipment Manu- 
facturers’ association, meeting at Chicago. Un- 
moved by the stock market or the difficulties 
which have harassed agriculture in the past few 
years, members of the association took a de- 
tached view of the farm situation. They fore- 
saw the march toward mechanization of the 
farm resumed shortly, with the new alloys and 
steels expediting it. Accordingly, they voted to 
increase the association’s appropriation for re- 
search, and to begin expending it immediately 
(Page 24). Then there is the Gray Iron 
institute, which at its convention at Cleveland 
developed enough confidence that business will 
come back to try to make the country “gray 
iron conscious” (Page 25). Standards for gray 
iron castings will be set up and a sales manual 
prepared. And the National Machine Tool 
Builders association, in session at Lenox, Mass., 
is enthusiastically back of the plan to tap the 
$400,000,000 machine tool replacement market 
in the next five years. Systematic market analy- 
sis and a scientific sales plan, financed by the 
association, will be utilized to win this attrac- 
tive business (Page 25). 


Still Loyal to 5-Year Car Program 


Notwithstanding the dearth of freight car 
orders—for the year to Oct. 1 the total was 35,- 
557 compared with 70,528 a year ago—the car- 
building industry continues confident of ful- 
fillment of its forecast a year ago that 100,000 
Cars a year for five years would be required 
(Page 30). Normal replacements are piling up. 
while after Jan. 1, 1933, the interchange of 
wooden cars will be restricted. ... At Am- 
bridge, Pa., the first radical change in 150 years 
in the manufacture of wrought iron was fitting- 
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ly inaugurated on a production basis when 
the secretary of labor, himself an old-time 
puddler, formally launched the new Byers 
plant (Page 23). To hear profits stressed 
these days is heartening. At Baltimore, ad. 
dressing the National Association of Ornamental 
Iron and Bronze Manufacturers, an important 
steel trade association executive warned that as- 
sociations have been concentrating on technical 
improvements, elimination of waste, standard- 
ization and other reforms with too little atten- 
tion to profits (Page 25). 


League of Nations, Take Notice! 
Innate as the desire for world peace may be, 


Roosevelt’s admonition about keeping one’s 
powder dry still animates the government. At 





always spectacular 


The bessemer converter, 
figures prominently in the manufacture of wrought 
iron by the Aston Process at the new Ambridge 
Pa., plant of the A. M. Byers Co. Two 10-ton con- 
verters remove the impurities from the molten iron. 








the Watertown, Mass., arsenal a method has 
been devised whereby big guns may be cast cen- 
trifugally in one-third the time and at two- 
thirds the cost of forging (Page 56). And 
speaking of war, Brazil’s civil strife has been 
appraised harmless from the standpoint of the 
steel industry’s supply of manganese (Page 
101). Stocks here are ample, consumption is 
comparatively low and, anyway, Russia has 
been shipping over too much to suit domestic 
producers. 


Russia a Menace or a Market? 


Russia, incidentally, continues to arouse 
mixed emotions. The Joint Conference on Un- 
fair Russian Competition, organized by domestic 
producers of manganese, has tendered its sup- 
port to Senator Oddie and the bill he will intro- 
duce in congress next December to prohibit im- 
ports from Russia. In return, Senator Oddie 
has pledged undying fealty and other like ex- 
pressions to American capital and labor, whom 
he sees menaced (Page 23). Meanwhile, 
W. J. Austin, noted Cleveland builder, just re- 
turned from Russia, paints a bright picture 
(Page 23) of the Russian situation. He is per- 
suaded of Russia’s good faith and credit, de- 
fends the selling of Russian grain in world mar- 
kets as the Soviet’s only means of obtaining gold, 
and laments the diversion of steel and equip- 
ment orders from the United States to Germany. 


Two Million Ton Outlet in Small Homes 


Steel, craving new markets, has before it an 
annual outlet for 2,000,000 tons, particularly 
small structural shapes, if it will mature the 
application of skyscraper principles to residen- 
tial building (Page 50). . In Oklahoma re- 
cently the steel framework of a building was 
erected by arc welding. Three rows of columns 
support the runway for two cranes. The com- 
pany, engaged in welding, was demonstrating its 
faith in its own vocation (Page 44). 
Though the steam shovel may bite away the 
earth and prepare the way for the welder or the 
riveter, the lowly pick, hand swung, has _ not 
passed into oblivion. In each of the past three 
years 846,000 steel picks have been fabricated, 
requiring approximately 2500 tons of steel per 


year (Page 58). 


Gold Leaf To Perpetuate Westinghouse 


Gold leaf having withstood the ravages of 
time on many of the public works erected by 
the Caesars, Pittsburgh in erecting a seeming- 
ly imperishable memorial to George Westing- 
house has also utilized gold leaf in attempting 
to dull the cutting edge of Pittsburgh’s acrid 
smoke. In the beautiful memorial (Pages 42 
and 43) recently unveiled in Schenley park are 
the names of 54,251 Westinghouse employes 
who contributed to the memorial. Serap, 


bo 
bo 


long restive because its freight rates have been 
predicated upon the charges for transporting 
iron and steel products, is seizing the so-called 
Kokomo case as the casus belli for a campaign 
for recognition. In The Kokomo case the ex- 
aminer for the interstate commerce commission 
recommended a scrap rate of 70 per cent of the 
mileage rate on finished steel. Such strong 
support as leading steel producers, chambers of 
commerce of Detroit and Youngstown, and the 
national automobile chamber of commerce has 
been enlisted by the scrap institute to wrest 
from the commission scrap rates based on their 
merit (Page 26). Perhaps the technical 
papers to be presented at the fall meeting of 
the American Iron and Steel institute in New 
York will have greater appeal after foreknowl- 
edge of the authors (Page 27). 


Rails 200 Feet Long Now Possible 


More than ever are manufacturers willing 
now to expose themselves to lower costs. Ma- 
chine shop superintendents of many automobile 
plants have found tungsten carbide a ready ally 
in reducing the cost and speeding the operation 
of cutting ferrous materials (Page 48). Not 
every job, however, can be adapted to the proc- 
ess. Blast furnace operators, also seeking 
lower costs, have scrutinized with unusual dili- 
gence (Page 62) coal washing and gas dehy- 
dration. Longer rail lengths have long in- 
trigued railroad maintenance officials not only 
for economies in laying and reduction of joints 
and fastenings but also for quieter transporta- 
tion. The longest standard rails now are 39 
feet long. Recent developments in welding 
(Page 61) have permitted the welding of three 
33-foot lengths into practically a 100-foot rail, 
and the further union of two such sections. 


Stiffen Steel Prices To Induce Buying 


Low prices on heavy finished steel having 
proved a deterrent rather than an inducement 
to business, producers purpose to strengthen the 
market and persuade consumers to stock. This 
week steelmaking operations are down a point, 
to 53 per cent, current demand is little changed, 
but sentiment has been depressed by the dis- 
couraging stock market (Page 89). Never 
has the automobile industry gone to such 
lengths to entice buyers. Prices have been low- 
ered, bodies given a European tang, motors of 
most medium-price cars have been stepped up 
to eights, even Ford has made an appeal with 
deluxe bodies, but of no avail. Detroit is not 
fatalistic, but it is beginning to view the auto- 
motive industry as effect and not cause (Page 
> | an Out of the present business depres- 
sion is certain to come developments in indus- 
trial insurance or its equivalent (Page 34). 
Workers are claiming a vested right to their 
jobs, a spirit to be cultivated. 
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New Puddling Era Opened 


as Byers Plant 


SIGNIFICANT page was 
written in the long history 
of wrought iron Oct. 8 when 
the A. M. Byers Co., Pitts- 
burgh, officially opened its new $12,- 
000,000 plant near Ambridge, Pa., be- 
fore a gathering of more than 500 
industrial and business executives. 


The event marked the change from 
the hand-puddling method to a me- 
chanical process for producing 
wrought iron, with an accompany- 
ing substantial increase in capacity 
and efficiency of production. 

This project is the culmination of 
years of research and experimenta- 
tion by the Byers company and Dr. 
James Aston, consulting metallurgist 
of the company and discoverer of the 
mechanical process now in commer- 
cial operation. It represents what 
is regarded as the first radical change 
in manufacture of wrought iron in 
more than 150 years. 

Ceremonies at the dedication were 
appropriate. Secretary of Labor 
James J. Davis, an iron puddler of 
the old school, was the _ principal 
speaker and at the conclusion of the 
exercises, by means of telephone con- 
trol, spoke the words that started the 
mill in operation. A. H. Beale, presi- 
dent of the Byers company, presided 
at the dedication. Secretary Davis 
made a plea for consideration of the 
middle-aged worker who is being de- 
prived of employment through the 
adoption of labor-saving equipment, 
and congratulated the Byers company 
for its activities in this respect. 


Research Opportunity Remains 


Dr. Aston discussed development 
of the Byers process. He pointed 
out that although the successful pro- 
duction of wrought iron by machines 
now has been achieved that oppor- 
tunity for further research remains. 

“Having achieved this change, we 
have not come to the end of the 
road,’”’ he stated. ‘‘There is no tell- 
ing where research will lead us. Spe- 
cial wrought iron, through entry into 
the realm of alloy material, is a prob- 
ability today. The new process gives 
us an intimate control over metal and 
slag composition and over the vital 
reactions entering into the produc- 
tion of wrought iron, which will lead 
to more uniform quality and give us 
a chance to invent new alloys.” 

The new plant is located on a 126- 
acre site 20 miles below Pittsburgh, 
on the Ohio river. Before the erec- 
tion of this project all operations 
had been performed on a small scale 
in a leased plant at Warren, O.; con- 
sequently, the equipment for the new 
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Starts 


plant had to be constructed for a 
much greater output than had previ- 
ously been attained. 

With present equipment, from 45,- 
000 to 50,000 tons can be produced 
monthly. This compares with a ca- 
pacity at the old hand-puddling plant 
at Girard, O., of about 5000 tons 
monthly. Operations have been sus- 
pended at Girard. 

Pipe production continues at the 
South Side plant, Pittsburgh, the 
Ambridge works at present being 
devoted exclusively to the production 
of plate, skelp and other semifinished 
forms of wrought iron. 


Sponge Weighs 6000 Pounds 


Of chief interest is the processing 
operation. Here highly refined 
molten iron is introduced into a ladle 
containing molten slag. The fluxing 
action of the silicious slag causes the 
formation of a sponge similar to the 
ball produced in the old puddle fur- 
nace but weighing 6000 pounds, in 
contrast to the 200-pound ball pro- 
duced by the hand puddler. After 
pouring off excess slag the ball is re- 
moved to a special 900-ton press 
where it is compacted to a rectangu- 
lar bloom. 

Mechanization of industry is strik- 
ingly illustrated in this new project. 
In contrast to the hard manual labor 
necessary in this new production of 
the relatively minature balls of 
wrought iron in the old puddle fur- 
naces, the mechanical process is car- 
ried on largely by electrically-pow- 
ered equipment at the direction of 
the worker at the controls. Until 
the billets arrive at the reheating 
furnaces, where movement by hand 


is necessary, machinery bears the 
burden, 


Says Attacks on Russia 
Cost America Business 


Wilbert J. Austin, president of the 
Austin Co., Cleveland, engineering 
and building interest which is erect- 
ing an industrial city in Russia for 
the manufacture of Ford automobiles, 
has returned from Russia convinced 
of the good faith of the Soviet gov- 
ernment and deploring attacks on 
Russia as diverting the business to 
other countries. 

Because Russia has little gold and 
is accorded little credit, it must sell 
wheat and other products in the world 
markets for what they will bring, and 
this is the real explanation of the al- 
leged dumping of Russian products, 
according to Mr. Austin. Steel and 
equipment for the Austin factory in 
Russia has been diverted to Germany. 


Annti-Russian Conference 
Backs Ban on Imports 


New York—The joint conference 
on unfair Russian competition, or- 
ganized by J. Carson Adkerson, of the 
American Manganese Producers asso- 
ciation, to combat Russian imports, 
has pledged its support to the bill to 
be introduced by Senator Tasker L. 
Oddie to declare an embargo on im- 
ports to the United States of certain 
Soviet products. Senator Oddie said 
recently: 

“It is necessary to do everything 
possible to speed up American indus- 
try, thereby increasing employment 
of American labor, and unless the 
dumping of Soviet products regard- 
less of price on our market is_ pro- 
hibited, both capital and labor en- 
gaged in industry which are competi- 
tive with those of the Soviet will suf- 
for severe losses.’’ 





SHOTTING—KEY OPERATION IN MANUFACTURE OF WROUGHT IRON 
From this ladle, refined iron is being poured into ladle containing molten slag 


on the floor 


directly belou 
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Farm Tool Makers, Sure 
of Future, Expand Research 


LANNING to strike at the busi- 

ness depression with more _in- 

tensive educational and research 

work at this time, the National 
Association of Farm Equipment 
Manufacturers in convention at the 
Congress hotel, Chicago, Oct. 8-10, 
voted heavier expenditure for its re- 
search department. Sentiment was 
that certain business recovery is like- 
ly soon. 

Views were that inventory read- 
justments are necessary but that un- 
questionably the inventory position 
of the farm implement industry is 
much more favorable than 1920-21. It 
was pointed out that neither farming 
nor the implement industry have felt 
the depression so severely as many 
industries, and that recovery should 
be correspondingly quicker in imple- 
ment lines. Registration at the con- 
vention, which was approximately 
normal, exceeded expectations. 

Trends toward further application 
of alloy and special treatment steels, 
particularly in tractor output, were 
disclosed, and manufacturers’ are 
tending to develop all-steel tillage as 
well as harvester-combine and thresh- 
er machinery. Work of the associa- 
tion’s research department was 
praised as a means of reducing the 
costs of farm products. 


Expect Active 1931-32 Season 


Indications are that implement pro- 
duction for next year may have been 
given a setback of a month or more, 
but that the 1931-32 season again 
should show much activity, compar- 
able with the last two years and the 
early months of 1930, according to 
views expressed at the convention. 

A. E. McKinstry, International Har- 
vester Co., Chicago, retiring president 
of the association, declared the sales 
position of the industry also is much 
improved over 1921. 

“Today we have, or appear to have, 
pretty much the same inability to 
purchase as in 1921,” Mr. McKinstry 
said, “but there can be no question 
that the farmer is in a much better 
frame of mind with regard to farm 
implement purchases than he was in 
that time of depression. Not only is 
he more hopeful about the return of 
better agricultural conditions, but he 
is much more awake to the impor- 
tance of efficient farm equipment. 

“My guess is that when he is able 
to get back into the market for the 
equipment he needs, he will do so 
more speedily and strongly than he 
did in making his come-back after 
that earlier disaster.” 


Speaking for implement dealers, 


A. A. Doerr, president of the Nation- 
al Federation of Implement Dealers’ 
associations, declared the farmer is 
interested in finding new equipment 
that will solve for him the problem 
of low-cost production. He added 
that fluctuating prices for farm com- 
modities, and not necessarily low 
prices, are a great deterrent to farm 
purchases of equipment. 

By spring of next year, business 
will be on the upward side of the dip, 
and normal activity will be achieved 





H. C. Newcomer 


by the fourth quarter of 1931, it was 
stated by H. W. Moorhouse, president 
of the Brookmire Economic Service 
Inc., New York. 

“We should feel hopeful because we 
are now going through the bottom 
area of the decline, and in the near 
future can confidently expect improve- 
ment,” he said. 

A reasonably favorable year in the 
farm implement industry may be ex- 
pected for 1931, according to Charles 
D. Wiman, president of Deere & Co., 
Moline, Ill. He pointed out that the 
farmer of the 90’s paid much more 
in bushels of wheat or corn or in 
pounds of livestock for his equipment 
than he does today. He added that 
the farmer gets much more for his 
money, as the quality of steel has 
been improved threugh processing 
and treatment, and castings represent 
greater quality because of chilling 
and control methods. 

What the federal farm board is ac- 
complishing in helping the farmer to 


organize, and to plan, control and 
handle his crops was explained by 
Alexander Legge, chairman, who 
came from Washington to address the 
convention. He outlined farm board 
policies. 

The association endorsed the work 
of President Hoover in mobilizing the 
National Business Survey conference: 
“This is the first time in our coun- 
try’s history that such a mobilization 
has been attempted in a time of peace, 
and, in our opinion, there is no ques- 
tion that it has had a powerful and 
far reaching effect in minimizing the 
consequences of the depression.” 

New Officers Chosen 


Officers elected were: President, 
H. C. Newcomer, president, Eureka 
Mower Co., Utica, N. Y.; executive 
chairman, Daniel Seltzer, president, 
Ohio Cultivator Co., Bellevue, 0.; 
vice presidents—F rank Silloway, 
Deere & Co., Moline, Ill.; H. C. Mer- 
ritt, general manager, tractor divi- 
sion, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee; Cyrus McCormick Jr., vice pres- 
ident, International Harvester Co., 
Chicago; G. R. Deming, secretary and 
general manager, Deming Co., Salem, 
O.; H. S. Lord, vice president, Hart- 
Carter Co., Peoria, Ill.; H. B. Plumb, 
Associated Manufacturers’ Corp., 
Waterloo, Iowa; I. A. Babcock, Bab- 
cock Mfg. Co., Leonardsville, N. Y.; 
R. B. Louden, Louden Machinery Co., 
Fairfield, Iowa; P. E. Herschel Jr., 
vice president, R. Herschel Mfg. Co., 
Peoria, Ill.; H. L. Dempster, vice 
president, Dempster Mill Mfg. Co., 
Beatrice, Nebr.; Donald McDonald 
Jr., vice president, B. F. Avery & 
Sons, Louisville, Ky.; and J. R. 
Trentar, secretary and general man- 
ager, Hardie Mfg. Co., Hudson, Mich. 


Machine Tool Dealers Debate 
Standard Sales Methods 


More than 50 per cent of the total 
sales of machine tools in the United 
States are handled through com- 
panies included in the membership 
of the Associated Machine Tool Deal- 
ers, a fact brought out in a survey 
presented at the annual meeting of 
this group, held Oct. 6 and 7 at Hotel 
Aspinwall, Lenox, Mass. 

Machine tool obsolescence was cov- 
ered in a paper by K. H. Condit, edi- 
tor, American Machinist, New York, 
who amplified his remarks by a series 
of charts showing percentage figures 
by industries. Discussion of the pro- 
posed standard sale proposal form 
was heard, as well as suggestions for 
the possible development of a_ uni- 
form plan for handling time sales. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: President, E. P. Essley, secre- 
tary, E. L. Essley Machinery Co., Chi- 
cago; vice president, J. W. Wright, 
president, Colcord-Wright Machinery 
& Supply Co., St. Louis; secretary and 
treasurer, A. G. Bryant, general man- 
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ager, Machinery division, Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago. 
Directors elected for a 3-year term 
included Mr. Wright; Charles A. 
Odegaard, president, Federal Machin- 
ery & Sales Co., Chicago; and Charles 
E. Moore, vice president, Herberts- 
Moore Machinery Co., San Francisco. 


Says Trade Associations 
Must Look to Profits 


Baltimore—-Trade associations are 
facing a crucial test, according to 
Charles F. Abbott, executive director 
of American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, New York, who addressed 
the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Ornamental Iron and 
Bronze Manufacturers here Oct. 15. 

Industrial institutes have concen- 
trated on technical improvements, 
elimination of waste and other re- 
forms, and now it is necessary that 
they bend their efforts to improve 
the profits in business, he said. 

“With all the material facilities at 
our hands,”’ said Mr. Abbott, ‘‘are we 
able to insure normal profits to the 
normal business enterprise? With all 
the skilled workmanship at our con- 
trol, with all the banking resources 
to aid us, and all the raw materials 
within our reach, have we found an 
adequate means of insuring normal 
profits to our undertaking?” 


Machine Tool Group Sees 
$400,000,000 Market 


Enthusiastic approval of the de- 
cision of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ association to develop ac- 
tively plans for reaching the $400,- 
000,000 machine tool replacement 
market available in the next five 
years, was voiced by 144 representa- 
tives of 75 machine tool companies 
participating in the annual meeting 
of the association at Hotel Aspinwall, 
Lenox, Mass., Oct. 13-15. Methods 
advanced for realizing this market to 
the fullest extent include a system- 
atic market analysis and the develop- 
ment of a scientific sales plan. 

New officers of the association, 
chosen at the meeting include: Presi- 
dent, Carl A. Johnson, president, 
Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis., 
re-elected; first vice president, 
Robert M. Gaylord, president, In- 
gersoll Milling Machine Co., Rockford, 
Ill, second vice president, Clayton 
R. Burt, president, Pratt & Whitney 
Co., Hartford, Conn.; and treasurer, 
George E. Randles, president Foote- 
Burt Co., Cleveland. New directors 
elected for a 3-year term are Fred H. 
Chapin, president, National Acme 
Co., Cleveland; Henry S. Beal, as- 
sistant general manager, Jones & 
Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, 
Vt.; and Richard A. Heald, secretary, 
Heald Machine Co., Worcester, Mass. 
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Gray lron Group Records 30 
Per Cent Membership Gain 


ROGRESS in research work, 
merchandising methods and 
standardization of costs, and a 
30 per cent increase in member- 
ship, featured the reports of commit- 
tees presented at the third annual 
meeting of the Gray Iron institute at 
Cleveland, Oct. 8, at Hotel Cleveland. 
The annual gathering was deemed 
successful in every respect. Attend- 
ance was good considering present 
business conditions and interest shown 
in the various discussions was keen, 
especially in connection with the sub- 
ject of costs. 
John L. Carter, Sacks-Barlow 
Foundries Inc., Newark, N. J., chair- 
man of the cost committee, outlined 





B. H. Johnson 


the care and effort that was put forth 
in the preparation of the standard 
cost system to assure an accurate 
method of determining costs in gray 
iron foundries. 

The new program of the cost com- 
mittee, now to be inaugurated, will 
permit the institute to send one of 
its cost experts to the plant of any 
member desiring to have the stand- 
ardized system installed. After three 
months, the expert again will visit the 
plant to assist in preparing the quar- 
terly reports and to solve any prob- 
lems that may arise. There will be 
no charge for these two visits, but if 
further visits are deemed advisable, 
the experts will be available at a cost 
below that for which the same type of 
service could be obtained elsewhere. 

One of the most important steps 


made by the institute since its or- 
ganization was announced at the 
opening session. Oliver Smalley, con- 
sulting metallurgist, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has been made director of research 
of the institute, and will have charge 
of preparing classification standards 
for gray iron castings. In addition, 
Mr. Smalley will answer such tech- 
nical questions as are received by the 
institute and will provide technical 
and operating advice to members. 
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Gain 62 New Members 


Arthur J. Tuscany, manager, stated 
in his report to the institute that the 
organization has experienced a pleas- 
ing growth with an increase of 62 new 
members during the year, placing the 
total membership well over 250 at the 
end of the second year. However, 
Mr. Tuscany pointed out that the 
matter of increasing the membership 
is important, since additional revenue 
must be provided to carry forward 
many of the activities now planned. 
During the past year, 48 meetings 
have been held with industrial or- 
ganizations in various parts of the 
country. Four local chapters have 
been organized, three during the past 
year, and the committee is giving at- 
tention to forming chapters in ten ad- 
ditional gray iron centers. 

The report of the finance and budg- 
et committee was read by H. S. 
Chafee, who outlined the budget for 
the coming year which has been sub- 
mitted to the board of directors. The 
amount to be expended for research 
leads the list of committee appropria- 
tions, with the cost committee receiv- 
ing the second largest amount. 

The merchandising committee, J. H. 
Bruce, Bowler Foundry Co., Cleve- 
land, chairman, reported that a sales 
book on gray iron was in the course 
of preparation. Unusual uses for that 
metal, with information concerning 
the reasons for its selection for the 
particular purpose, will feature the 
book. The committee has been con- 
sidering a slogan for some time and 
now is prepared to recommend to the 
board the following slogan: “Gray 
Iron for Rigidity and Permanence.” 

An alloy cost analysis is under way 
to determine the cost of using various 
percentages of alloys in gray iron 
castings. Mr. Bruce also reported 
that the committee recently held a 
meeting with the iron and steel com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents to secure action on 
the standard sales agreement of the 
institute. After the merchandising 
committee had made a few minor 

(Concluded on Page 33) 









Scrap Industry Protests Freight 
Rates Based on Other Commodities 


PROTEST has been filed with the 
A interstate commerce commis- 
sion in behalf of producers and 
consumers of scrap and the scrap 
iron industry, against establishment 
of any uniform basis for determin- 
ing freight rates on scrap iron and 
steel. The petition was prepared at 
a conference held in Pittsburgh Oct. 
7. The protest was specifically di- 
rected against the report of the ex- 
aminer in the Kokomo case, in which 
the examiner recommended that rates 
on scrap iron to Kokomo be set at 
70 per cent of the mileage scale on 
finished steel products, and at the 
same time went beyond the evidence 
in the case and recommended that 
the same basis be applied throughout 
Central Freight association territory. 


Would Disturb Supply 


It was the position of the Pitts- 
burgh conference that such a general 
recommendation would disturb 
sources of supply and would prevent 
free flow of an important commodity 
for the steel industry. The confer- 
ence was not prepared to commit 
itself on any basis that would re- 
late scrap to finished steel products. 
It was the consensus of opinion that 
each case should be decided on its 
merits and that inequalities in the 
present rate structure should be ad- 
justed without disturbing the entire 
rate structure. 

The committee that drafted the 
resolution to the interstate commerce 


commission consisted of W. J. Ham- 
mond, Inland Steel Co.; R. K. Keas, 
Laclede Steel Co., and Benjamin 
Schwartz, director general of the In- 
stitute of Scrap Iron and Steel. In 
addition to the above, the represen- 
tatives of the following companies 
signed the petition; Illinois Steel Co., 
Weirton Steel Co., American Rolling 
Mill Co., Wheeling Steel Corp., Car- 
negie Steel Co., Chamber of Com- 
merce of Pittsburgh, Republic Steel 
Corp., Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Otis Steel Co., National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, Detroit Board 
of Commerce, and Youngstown 
Chamber of Commerce. M. N. Bill- 
ings, Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, was 
chairman of the conference commit- 


tee, 


Significant Developments 


Of Week in Business 


Manufacturers of domestic oil bur- 
ners are enjoying the most prosper- 
ous year in their history, according 
to directors of the American Oil Bur- 
ner association. Sales this year are 
over 11 per cent ahead the same 
period of last year. Some companies 
report an increase of more than 50 
per cent. 

Responses to a questionnaire by the 
Montreal Star, Montreal, Que., indi- 
cate “recovery in Canadian business 
as a whole from the recent period of 





International News Photo 


FOREST OF STEEL GROWS IN THE LAND OF OIL 


Where formerly only a row of small seaside cottages extended along the beach 


at Venice, Calif., now hundreds of steel derricks have sprung up. 


Drilling con- 


tinues at a furious pace, and many big wells, in addition to those already struck, 


are expected to materialize. Iron ore 


mined under the Atlantic ocean, in 


Newfoundland; here oil flows from under the Pacific 


») 6 


depression is now under way but 
progress will be slow and return to 
normal proportions will not be per- 
ceptible until the fall of 1931.’’ 

Sir Robert Horne, formerly chair- 
man of the British Board of Trade, 
declares the fall of commodity prices 
has been overdone. He attributes 
the decline to mishandling of the 
world’s gold supply and holds no 
hope of early recovery under the 
complex influences now depressing 
prices. 

Frank T. Hulswit, president, 
American Commonwealth Power 
Corp., New York, announces belief 
that depression in commodity prices 
has reached its bottom and that his 
company is buying much material 
and equipment for future operating 
needs. ‘“‘Prices of commodities need- 
ed at present and for the immediate 
future are too attractive to overlook 
when compared with past price 
levels,’ he added. “It is doubtful 
that they will go lower.”’ 


Financial Notes of Steel 


And lron Industry 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., received orders in the third 
quarter totaling $77,338,074, compared 
with $116,688,014 a year ago. For 
nine months of 1930 orders totaled 
$267,651,832; a year ago $337,404,- 
470. Sales billed in the first nine 
months of 1930 totaled $287,886,- 
541; a year ago $301,812,808. Profit 
available for common stock in nine 
months of 1930 was $1.47 per share; 
a year ago $1.66 on shares now out- 
standing. 

The committee of preferred stock- 
holders of the International Combus- 
tion Engineering Corp., New York, 
representing more than 70 per cent 
of the outstanding stock, recently 
voted unanimously to accept the Fos- 
ter Wheeler Corp.’s proposal to take 
over the company’s assets On payment 
of 144,711 shares of the present Fos- 
ter Wheeler common stock and to as- 
sume all of the Combustion com- 
pany’s liabilities. By the contract 
under which the preferred shares of 
International Combustion company 
were issued, holders of the stock are 
entitled in liquidation to $110 a 
share, plus accrued dividends of $7. 

Directors of American Forging & 
Socket Co., Pontiac, Mich., have de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 15 cents per share on its no par 
shares, payable Nov. 1 to stock of rec- 
ord Oct. 25. 

Cleveland Co-Operative Stove Co., 
Cleveland, which recently purchased 
the Buckeye Incubator Co., Spring- 
field, O., is changing its common 
stock from $100 par to no par, issu- 
ing two new common shares for one 
old with the right to purchase new 
common at $50 in the ratio of twa 
for four. The company also is sell- 
ing $800,000 of 8-year notes. 
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Who's Who on Institute 





Stephen Badlam 


OME Recent Developments in the 


Cold Rolling of Strip Steel” is the 
subject to be presented by Stephen 
Badlam, consulting engineer, Pitts- 
burgh. He has had a wide experi- 
ence in steel mill practice. In 1899 
he was chemist, Duquesne works, 
Carnegie Steel Co. From 1900 to 
1913 he was with Pennsylvania Steel 
Co., Steelton, Pa. He was employed by 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., Mid- 
land, Pa., 1913-14, as assistant chief 
engineer and as_ superintendent, 
bloom and bar department. From 
1915 to 1917 he was chief engineer, 
Pittsburgh Seamless Tube Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa. Following World 
war service he became engineer, 
Philadelphia Roll & Machine Co., 
Philadelphia, 1919-20, and for a year 
or more conducted a consulting en- 
gineer practice in Philadelphia. He 
became works manager, Superior 
Steel Corp., Carnegie, Pa., 1922-27, 
entering business again as a consult 
ing engineer in Pittsburgh in 1927. 





Edward O'Toole 
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Authors of Technical Papers 
To Be Delivered at Meeting 


of American lron and Steel 


Institute in New York, Oct. 24 








K. C. Appleyard, managing director, 
Birtley Iron Co., County Durham, 
Ingland, Edward O’Toole, general 
superintendent, United States Coal & 
Coke Co., Gary, W. Va., for many 
years, will present a paper entitled 
“Scope and Efficiency of Dry Clean- 
ing of Coals.’’ Mr. O’Toole organized 
American Coal Cleaning Corp., de- 
veloping dry cleaning of coal com- 
mercially, inyented a cutting and 
loading coal’ mining machine, de- 


I x COLLABORATION with Maj. 


Simon 


Dr. A. W. 


veloped pneumatic transportation of 
coal from mines, and introduced 
other coal mining improvements. 
After working in numerous coal 
mines he became fire boss for H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. in 1892, and various 
promotions brought him to the su- 
perintendency. When United States 
Steel Corp. was formed, he was made 
division superintendent, American 
Coke Co., Eureka Fuel Co., and 
Continental Coke Co. properties. 


® 


RECORDING Dust Concentra- 
A tion Meter for Blast Furnace 
Gas”’ will be fully described by Dr 
A. W. Simon, Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co., Birmingham, Ala. He 
has been employed by that company 
as research physicist and head of 
physical research department 
1927. During the last three years 
he has done research work on blast 
furnace and blast furnace auxiliaries, 
specifically the Cottrell electric proc 
ess for cleaning blast furnace ga 


since 


rogram 





D. M. Petty 


M. PETTY, whose address is en- 
D titled ‘‘Transportation Within 
the Steel Plant,” has been with the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
since graduation from Lehigh uni- 
versity in 1909. He was appointed 
superintendent of the electrical de- 
partment in 1913, and was promoted 
to superintendent of the service di- 
vision in 1929. He was graduated 
with a B. S. degree from Guilford 
college in 1907, and obtained his 
E. E. degree from Lehigh in 1909 


® 

C. BAIN, of the research staff, 
- United States Steel Corp., New 
York, will discuss “The Structures of 
the High Chromium Stainless Steels 
and Irons.”’ In August, 1928, he be- 
came identified with the then newly 
established laboratories of the Steel 
corporation, having since 1924 been 
research metallurgist, Union Carbide 


(Concluded on Page 110) 
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Industrial Men in the Day's News 


H. W. Rinearson, Vice President in Charge of Sales, A. M. Byers Co. 





EARLY a score of years of sales experience both 
in this country and in South America are the 
background of the industrial career of H. W. 
Rinearson, who recently was elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh. 
His joining the Byers company terminated an affiliation 
with the American Rolling Mill Co. and the Armco Cul- 
vert Manufacturers’ association, Middletown, O., that be- 
gan shortly after his graduation from college. ‘ 
Mr. Rinearson was born in Buffalo in 1886 and at- 
tended the Rensselaer Polytechnic institute, Troy, N. Y., 
from which he was graduated in 1909 with a degree in 
civil engineering. He joined the sales department of the 
Rolling Mill company in 1911. Two years later he as- 
sisted in opening the New York office of this company 
and the same year was sent to Buenos Aires, S. A. 
Following three years’ work in that country, Mr. Rin- 


INETEEN years of sales experience 

in United States and South America 

fit him for broadened duties with grow- 
ing wrought iron pipe producer. 


XPERIENCE in the culvert department 

of the Middletown, O., interest 

was interrupted for a time by the World 

wer, in which he saw ambulance service 
in France. 


ROM 1993 to Aug. 1 this year he 
was general manager of the Armco 
Culvert Manufacturers’ association. 


earson returned to Middletown to take charge of the 
culvert department of the Rolling Mill company. His 
affiliation with this department was interrupted by the 
World war, which took him to France in the ambulance 
service. 

In 1919 Mr. Rinearson again became identified with 
the culvert department of the Rolling Mill company, and 
in 1923 he was made general manager of the Culvert 
association. He held the latter position until his going 
to Pittsburgh, Aug. 1, as vice president of the Byers 
company. In his new position he will be in charge of 
sales of the company, which is just completing a large 
expansion program for the increased production of 
wrought iron. 

Mr. Rinearson is a member of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers and is a director of the American 
Seating Co., Chicago. 




















HARLES L. EIDLITZ, chair- 

man of directors, Structural 

Steel Board of Trade, New 

York, since 1925, has been 
named managing director of the 
Credit Association of the Building 
Trades, New York, a newly-created of- 
fice. 

Mr. Eidlitz is well known in the 
building industry. A son of Marc 
Eidlitz, pioneer general contractor of 
New York, he started as an electrical 
contractor in 1888 and in 1903 organ- 
ized the Building Trades Employers’ 
association, New York, becoming its 
first president. In 1892 he organized 
the New York Electrical Contractors’ 
association and nine years later the 
National Electrical Contractors’ asso- 


28 


ciation, now the National Association 
of Electragists. He was chosen its 
first president. He was a prime mov- 
er in the establishment of the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation in 1907 and was chairman of 
the board of directors of the Electrical 
Board of Trade, New York, 1923 to 
1928. He was appointed chairman of 
the board of directors of the Struc- 
tural Steel Board of Trade, New York, 
in 1925 and will continue in that of- 
fice in conjunction with new duties. 
aa a 

W. E. Van Dreser, formerly Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin representative, 
the Hollup Corp, Chicago, manufac- 
turer of welding wire and equipment, 
has been elected vice president in 


charge of the eastern district. His 
headquarters will be at the Brooklyn, 
N. Y., plant, 269 Thirty-seventh 
street, Brooklyn. 

C. L. Jones, formerly manager of 
the Brooklyn plant, has been placed 
in charge of the southeastern district, 
with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. 

mw tf 

A. M. Sheldon has been elected 
president of the Union Special Ma- 
chine Co., 400 North Franklin street, 
Chicago, to succeed the late Parker S. 
North. Mr. Sheldon has been vice 
president and general manager since 
1926. 

ce. 

Alan H. Harris, formerly with the 

sales department of Koppers Con- 
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struction Co., Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed district engineer at 823 Peo- 
ples Gas building, Chicago. 

Walter F. Munnikhuysen, formerly 
district engineer at Chicago, has been 
appointed manager of the Connecticut 
Coke Co., New Haven, Conn. 

= a ee 

Albert C. Lehman, president, Blaw- 
Knox Co., Blawknox, Pa., has been 
elected to the board of directors, 
Union National bank, Pittsburgh. 

a 

Stanley S. Boyer was elected presi- 
dent and general manager, the Her- 
brand Co., Fremont, O., Sept. 26. 

Richard O. Mead was elected vice 
president. 


cot thas > 
Charles A. Schrader, superintend- 
ent, Brooks plant, American Locomo- 





Charles L. Eidlitz 


tive Co., Dunkirk, N. Y., has resigned, 
following nearly 50 years of service 
there. 
ae 2 ee 

J. T. Conners, district manager at 
Detroit for Thew .Shovel Co., Lorain, 
0., for several years, is now in charge 
of field sales for American Hoist & 
Derrick Co., St. Paul. 


a ot 6 
S. A. Welvang, has been appointed 
purchasing agent for the Rich Mfg. 
Co., 3855 Santa Fe avenue, Los An- 
geles, to succeed C. A. MacMillan, re- 
signed. 


es 


B. L. Donahue, identified with Pitts- 
burgh office, Cutler-Hammer Inc., Mil- 
waukee, for the past eight years, has 
been appointed Buffalo district office 
Manager, succeeding B. A. Hansen, re- 
signed. 

O O DO 

V. M. Surerus, formerly assistant 

to Charles R. Phipps of Bethlehem 
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Steel Co., Lackawanna, N. Y., has re- 
cently been appointed superintendent 
of the roll department, Inland Steel 
Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind. 


ie 


Lester N. Selig, former assistant to 
the president, General American Tank 
Car Co., Chicago, has been elected 
president to succeed Elias Mayer, re- 
signed. Mr. Selig has been connected 
with the company 21 years. 

O O O 

H. Glenn Heedy has resigned as 
assistant to C. S. Robinson, vice 
president in charge of raw materials, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., to become associat 
ed with Pickands, Mather & Co., in 
their Cleveland office. 

uw & 

W. S. Hanford, San Francisco, 
now is northern California represen- 
tative, Worth Steel Co., Claymont, 
Del. For some time he was repre- 
sentative in California for Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, and 
previously represented the Interstate 
Iron & Steel Co., Chicago. 


Las" (GI 

L. S. Thomson is now with the 
Philadelphia sales organization of the 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Franklin Trust 
building, Philadelphia. Mr. Thom- 
son previously had been with the 
Jarnegie Steel Co., Labelle’ Iron 
Works, Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 
and Alan Wood Steel Co. 

cm fs ty 

L. E. L. Thomas, vice president, 
Freyn Engineering Co., Chicago, has 
returned from Leningrad, Soviet Rus- 
sia, where he has been for 18 months 
in connection with the consulting ser- 
vice the Freyn company is rendering 
to the Soviet iron and steel industry. 
Mr. Thomas will return to Leningrad 
early in November. 

is 2 & 

A. G. J. Rapp, National Engineering 
Co., Chicago, will address the Pitts- 
burgh Foundrymen’s association at 
its first regular meeting of the asso- 
ciation year to be held Oct. 20, at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. He 
will discuss “The Importance of 
Proper Sand Preparation in Sand 
Handling Systems.” 

ce a 

A. K. Lewis, works manager, But- 
ler, Pa., division, American Rolling 
Mill Co., Middletown, O., is being re- 
called to Middletown to succeed the 
late M. E. Danford, assistant vice 
president. Prior to going to Butler in 
1927, Mr. Lewis was director of per- 
sonal service for the American com- 
pany at Middletown. 

a ts. 

J. W. Feiss has become associated 
with the mining department, Crowell 
& Murray Inc., Cleveland. For some 
time he has been identified with 
Rhodesian Congo Borneo concessions 
as a geologist and recently returned 
from N’Changa, Northern Rhodesia. 


He is a graduate of Arizona school 
of mines. 
OO O 

James E. Lose, assistant general 
superintendent of the Homestead, 
Pa., plant, Carnegie Steel Co., has 
been promoted to general superin- 
tendent of that plant. William S. 
Unger, formerly superintendent, Car- 
rie furnaces, has been made as- 
sistant general superintendent, and 
John W. McGrady, production man- 
ager, has been appointed an assistant 
general superintendent in charge of 
producing departments. 

Chester P. Clingerman, recently su- 
perintendent of blast furnaces for the 
Carnegie company at Mingo Junction, 
O., has been appointed superintendent 
of the Carrie furnaces, Rankin, Pa., 
to succeed Mr. Unger. Mr. Clinger- 





C. A. Thayer 


Who, as noted in Steel of Oct. 9, was 
recently appointed chief engineer, Re- 
public Steel Corp., Youngstown, O. 


man had been superintendent at Min- 
go since July, 1926, and has been as- 
sociated with the Carnegie company, 
with the exception of two years, since 
his graduation from Lehigh univer- 
sity in 1906. 

Fred E. Kling, chief engineer, 
Youngstown district, has been made 
chief engineer, Carnegie Steel Co., to 
succeed Sydney Dillon, promoted to 
be assistant to the president. All 
these appointments were effective 
Oct: 1. 

O O O 

Andrew L. Steele, formerly secre- 
tary of William Steele & Sons Co., 
Philadelphia, engineer and construc- 
tor, has been appointed treasurer to 
succeed the late Edward A. Steele. 

Jack S. Steele has been made sec- 
retary. 

Stanley M. Tracy, treasurer, Driver- 


Harris Co., Harrison, N. J., melte. 








and manufacturer of special alloys, 
was tendered a dinner by his asso- 
ciates Oct. 9 in celebration of his 20- 
year service. He began as office man- 
ager, American Wire Cloth Co., a sub- 
sidiary, and was elected treasurer and 
director in 1922. In 1929 he also be- 
came a director of the British Driver- 
Harris Co. 
a 

L. L. Caskey, formerly 
manager of the strip steel division of 
the Republic Stee! Corp., Youngs- 
town, O., has been made assistant 
manager of sales in the Philadelphia 
district. 


assistant, 


ar he Bed 

G. H. Bolle has resigned as adver- 
tising manager, Coppus Engineering 
Corp., Worcester, Mass., and has es- 
tablished headquarters as manufac- 
turers’ representative at room 505, 
120 Liberty street, New York. He 
will handle the Coppus account in 
New York City and surrounding ter- 
ritory. 


Obituaries 


ARL A. MEISSNER, 71, metal- 
Ee lurgical engineer, and identified 
with United States Steel Corp., New 


York, since 1905, latterly as an asso- 
ciate assistant to the president, died 
Oct. 12, of a heart attack. He was 
chairman of the coke, coal washing, 
blast furnace, open-hearth furnace 
and limestone committees of the Steel 
corporation. He was graduated in 
chemistry from Columbia university 
school of mines in 1880, and formerly 
was with Joliet Steel Co., Joliet, I11.; 
Brier Hill Iron & Coal Co., Youngs- 
town, O.; Sterling Iron & Railroad 
Co., Sterlington, N. Y.; Vanderbilt 
Steel & Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Londonderry Iron Co. Ltd., London- 
derry, N. S.; Dominion Iron & Steel 
Co. Ltd., Sydney, N. S., and Canada 
Iron Co. Ltd., Montreal, Que. Four 
surviving sons are prominent in the 
iron and steel industry. Mr. Meissner 
was author and publisher of numer- 
ous technical papers and was asso- 
ciated in the development and im- 
provement of blast furnaces, by-prod- 
uct coke ovens and coal washery pat- 
ents and inventions. 
cs aay “Es 

Emory Upton, Benton Harbor, 
Mich., one of the original incorpora- 
tors of Upton Machine Co., St. Joseph, 
Mich., died recently. He retired from 
the company in 1916. 

ce ae a 


Frank L. Van Epps Sr., president, 


Builders Stand on Prediction of 
100,000 Freight Cars Annually 


ESPITE the heavy decline in 
D freight car orders this year, cer- 
tain leading car builders, who a year 
or more ago predicted bookings over 
the ensuing five years would average 
100,000 cars annually, are still in- 
clined to hold their original proph- 
ecy. 

They point out that new car deliv- 
eries over the past five years have av- 
eraged about 77,000 annually and that 
retirements have been even heavier. 
The edict limiting the interchange- 
ability of all-wooden freight cars, will 
give buying sufficient extra impetus to 
bring the average awards up to around 
100,000 cars a year, they assume, not- 
withstandnig the fact that the date 
for putting the edict into effect has 
been postponed to Jan. 1, 1933. 

They believe that the worst of the 
depression is over and that in view 
of the satisfactory buying last year, 
when awards aggregated 106,000 cars, 
the present drop of almost half might 
readily be offset by business over the 
next three years. 

Meanwhile, requirements are ac- 
cumulating, with such normally 
heavy buyers of cars as the Burling- 
ton, Pennsylvania and New York Cen- 
tral railroads having done little this 


year. By far the largest award to 
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date was the placing of 11,375 cars by 
the Van Sweringen interests in Feb- 
ruary. 

It appears that the percentage of 
cars ordered by independent transpor- 
tation companies and industrial con- 
cerns was larger than usual, with an 
unquestionably larger percentage of 
tank Cars. 

Approximately 4000 freight cars 
have been built in company shops this 
year, or about 11 per cent of total 
business thus far. teports of these 
activities are often slow in coming 
out and the total may be even heav- 
ier. The number of cars built in com- 
pany shops has varied usually from 
10 to 20 per cent. 

The Norfolk & Western placed 1000 
with its own shops; Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern, 550; Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 
525; Pacific Fruit Express, 500; St. 
Louis-San. Francisco and Union Pa- 
cific, each 300; and Matthews Stock 
Car Co., Pennsylvania and Boston & 
Albany, each 200. These are among 
the larger lots awarded to railroads’ 
own shops. 

Coach buying also has_ slumped 
sharply, approximately 380 being re- 
ported so _ far. Approximately 400 
street and 75 interurban cars have 
been placed this year. 


Freeland Steel Tank Co., Portage, 
Wis., died Oct. 2. 
Bey GS he 


Wilson K. Levering, president, Na- 
tional Sash Weight Co., Baltimore, 
died Oct. 5. 


Castings Output Depressed 


Eleven foundries comprising the 
Worcester, Mass., Foundry council 
produced 2,068,084 pounds of ecast- 
ings in July and 1,879,655 pounds 
in August, according to figures just 
KLight-month totals are 
1950 than in 


compiled. 
40 per cent less in 


1929: 
1929 
August 4,869,912 
(8 mos.) 38,637,349 
September 3,946,064 
October . 4,456,646 
November 4,108,685 
December ....... Baa 2,819,796 
Total, 1929 ....... . 51,968,540 
1930 
January 2,862,705 
February 2,786,850 
BAT Ss svasasdieessavaniaves 3,160,872 
PERNA csp stucobittciona 3,337,292 
PRUNE © path cucccsicnscesecsnssnecteasike era 
Rh geen : - 2,068,084 
August 1,879,655 
(8 mos.) 22,030,195 


Steel Bookings Lower 


Unfilled bookings of the United 
States Steel Corp. as of Sept. 30 were 
3,424,338 tons, a decline of 155,866 
tons, or 4.35 per cent. The total com- 
pares with 3,902,581 tons a year ago. 
Further comparisons follow: 

Change, per 


Date Total tonnage’ _ cent 
1929 

Jan. 31 wees 4,109,487 132,775+ 3.384+ 
Ped, 28 ..cc.8 4,144,341 34,854+ 0.84+ 
ae | Gene 4,410,718 266,377+ 5.70+ 
April 30 ...... 4,427,763 17,045+ 0.38+ 
Re Bd. isicosss 4,304,167 123,596— 2.88— 
June 30 ........ 4,256,910 47,257— 1.10— 
PUY SL cu ise 4,088,177 168,733— 3.90— 
Atlee. BE ssi 3,658,211 429,966— 10.50— 
Sept. 30 ........ 3,902,581 244,370+ 6.68+ 
Oct. 31 .. 4,086,562 183,981+ 4.71+ 
Nov. 30 ......... 4,125,345 38,783 0.95+ 
PPG. OR -Sezeuasz 4,417,193 291,848+ 17.74+ 
1930 

Jan. 31 .. 4,468,710 51,517+ 1.20+ 
Feb, 28 ........ 4,479.748 11,038+ 0.25+ 
el 7 ee 4,570,653 90,905+ 2.038+ 
Arial SO sss 4,354,220 216,433— 4.73— 
May 311 ......... 4,059,227 294,993— 6.78— 
JUNG BO: ccsc.s:: 3,968,064 91,163— 2.24— 
July 31 4.022.055 53,991-44 1.36+ 
Aug. 31 3,580,204 $41,851 10.9— 
Sept. 30 . 8,424,338 155,866 4,35— 


Refunds Income Tax 


Washington—H. F. Mires, acting 
commissioner of internal revenue, has 
announced refunds of approximately 
$20,000 as overassessments of income 
taxes to the American Metal Com- 
pany Ltd., New York. Refund for 
1926 amounted to $9,760.58 and for 
1927 to $10,825.26. 
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Here and There 


in Industry 


EPUBLIC STEEL CORP., 
Youngstown, O., has consolidat- 
ed its western and Chicago dis- 
trict sales offices, in charge of 

H. S. Schroeder, western manager 
of sales, with Norman W. Foy and 
L. J. Simmonds, assistants. Mr. 
Schroeder has been western manager 
of sales with headquarters in the 
Chicago office. Formerly he was 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager of the Interstate Iron & Steel 
Co., one of the companies recently 
merged into Republic. Mr. Foy 
formerly was manager of sales in 
charge of the mild steel division, 
Youngstown, O., and Mr. Simmonds 
formerly was assistant district man- 
ager of sales in the Chicago district. 
Tae? ae 

Western Steel & Equipment Co., 
Portland, Oreg., has opened offices in 
the Lewis building, to handle logging 
equipment, railroad material and in- 
dustrial and heavy duty machinery. 


| a | 


Westcott Chuck Co., Oneida, N. Y., 
has appointed W. M. Pattison Supply 
Co., 777 Rockwell avenue, Cleve- 
land, its representative in Cleveland 
territory. Stock will be carried. 

cs: Ga Ge 

Haberkorn & Wood, 2208 West 
Fort street, Detroit, have been ap- 
pointed exclusive agents in Detroit 
territory for the David Leckie Elevat- 
ing Die Truck Co., Philadelphia. 

nae eee 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has moved its Phila- 
delphia district offices into a suite in 
the new Broad Street Station build- 
ing. 


Ls ‘he. 43 
Central Tool Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., manufacturer of oil field tools, 
has moved its general offices from 
the Colcord building to 902 Midwest 
building. G. E. Hughes is general 
manager. 
O O O 
Peru Plow & Wheel Co., Peru, IIl., 
has changed its name to Peru Wheel 
Co. Manufacture of plows was dis- 
continued some time ago and the 
new name is in line with present pro- 
duction. 


i ae 

Crane Co., Chicago, sanitary ware 
and plumbing goods, will begin the 
manufacture early next year of a 
complete line of boilers for domestic 
and commercial heating plants. Pro- 
duction will be centered in the 
Bridgeport, Conn., and Chicago 
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plants. The manufacture of boilers 
is a logical development of the com- 
pany’s radiator business, states J. B. 
Berryman, first vice president. 
bs Gas <3 

Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, 
has moved its Philadelphia offices to 
the tenth floor of the Terminal Com- 
merce building, 401 North Broad 








Color Reproductions 


Are Available 


NTICIPATING — that many 
readers of STEEL will 
wish to preserve E. C. 
McDonald's water color study 
of tapping an open hearth 
which appeared opposite Page 
43 of the Oct. 2 issue, the 
editors have available a number 
of extra prints suitable for fram- 
ing. These copies are compli- 
mentary and will be mailed upon 
request. 








street, Philadelphia. F. J. Burd is 
manager. The new location provides 
warehouse facilities for stock of vari- 
ous electrical devices. 
Be bg 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., New York, has acquired the 
Gilman Mfg. Co., East Boston, Mass. 
The Worthington corporation will 
add the Gilman rock-drilling equip- 

(Concluded on Page 71) 





Tunnel Segment Maker 
Joins Cast Pipe Company 


Davies & Thomas Co., with found- 
ry and machine work at Catasauqua, 
Pa., has become associated with the 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J. Davies & Thomas 
Co., however, will continue to op- 
erate under its own name. 

New officers of the company are: 
George Davies, 342 Madison avenue, 
New York, president and treasurer; 
D. P. Hopkins, Burlington, vice 


president; Charles R. Rauth, Burl 
ington, secretary; F. J. Walker, 
Catasauqua, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer. Directors in- 
clude Messrs. Davies, Hopkins and 
Rauth; D. B. Stokes, Burlington, 
H. A. Hoffer, Philadelphia, and H. 
V. Overholt, Pittsburgh. 

For many years Davies & Thomas 
Co. has been the leading manufac- 
turer of cast iron tunnel segments 
for under-river tunnels in New York 
and other points. The company also 
builds sewerage disposal and by- 
product plant machinery and manu- 
factures miscellaneous gray iron and 
semi-steel castings. These products 
Davies & Thomas Co. will continue 
to make. 


Austin Plans Windowless 
Plant for Simonds Saw 


Industry’s first windowless factory 
building, entirely without daylight 
and embodying radically advanced 
ideas for the scientific creation of 
ideal light and other working condi- 
tions for employes, is to be con- 
structed by the Simonds Saw & Steel 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Plans for the novel $1,500,000 plant, 
said to mark the most drastic depart- 
ture in industrial building in recent 
years, have been announced by Mr. 
A. T. Simonds, president of the 100- 
year old company. Decision of the 
company to build at this time is based 
upon the confidence of officials that 
business recovery is near and their 
belief that present construction costs 
are favorable for immediate expan- 
sion against future needs. 

The structure will cover nearly two 
city blocks and will have solid walls 
and roof punctuated neither by win- 
dows nor skylights. Elaborate sys- 
tems will be installed for lighting, 
ventilation and noise absorption 
through acoustical walls and eeil- 
ings and other means. The contract, 
placing complete responsibility for de- 
sign and construction of the plant, 
has been awarded the Austin Co., in- 
ternational firm of engineers and 
builders, Cleveland. 


Exhibits Wire Products 


Boston—The American Steel & 
Wire Co. has arranged a special ex- 
hibit of wire products at the indus- 
trial exposition, Mechanics building, 
Boston, displaying every type of 
wire from spring wire for wrist 
watches to large wire rope. The com- 
pany recalls that it was nearly a 
century ago—in 1834, to be exact— 
that Ichabod Washburn laid the be- 
ginnings of what later was the Wash- 
burn & Moen Mfg. Co. at Worcester, 
Mass., now a unit of the Steel & Wire 
company. 











MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 


DETROIT 
UTOMOBILE production 
through the decline of the 
past fortnight appears’ to 
have been liquidated to the 
point where the chief effect of the 
successive collapses in the _ stock 
market is not to curtail output so 
much as to retard the recovery. 
Detroit made a great deal of money 
in Wall Street in 1929; a few plungers 
made some money recently selling 
the market “‘short’’; but had Detroit 
and the automobile industry the pow- 
er they would close the stock ex- 
change the remainder of the year or, 
second best, stop ‘“‘short’’ selling. 
Its vision narrowed by record pro- 
duction which at times fell short of 
demand, the automobile industry 
last year appraised itself as cause. 
This year, after reducing prices 
drastically, restyling bodies and in- 
creasing power without measurably 
enticing buyers, the industry is be- 
ginning to regard itself as effect. 
Without any sense of fatalism, the 
industry is realizing it can do little 
to stimulate business, and that the 
country will not buy automobiles 
again until it regains confidence. De- 
troit sees small accumulations of con- 
fidence built up, only to be washed 
away by recurring waves of stock 
market depression. It fears there 
will be no lasting gains until the 
country’s eyes turn from the boards 
to the work at hand. 


October Output Sags as 
Model Changes Near 


To model changes, notably by Oak- 
land-Pontiae and Hudson-Essex, may 
much of the decline in production 
thus far in October be ascribed. Ford, 
still on a three-day week, is little 
changed. Chevrolet has not yet set- 
tled down to assembly of its 1931 
line, and other manufacturers are 
stationary. 

The automobile chamber of com- 


merce, usually high in its estimates, 
puts September production of pas- 
senger cars and trucks at 3 per cent 
below the 223,046 officially reported 
for August. The final figure by the 
department of commerce will prob- 
ably not top 200,000 much. 

This week the rate of production 
is between 40,000 and 42,000 units, 
indicating October will do well to 
exceed 175,000 units. Except for 
last December, this will be the poor- 
est month since December, 1927. 


New Cadillac, Packard, Reo 
Lines Lead Production 


Cadillae-LaSalle, Packard and Reo 
continue the bright spots in produc 
tion. 

At the Cadillac-LaSalle plant, op 
erating five days a week in most de 
partments, nearly 175 units daily in- 
cluding the new V-12 are being as- 
sembled. 

For the time being, the Cadillac V- 
16 has been taken out of production. 
Fairly large stocks of this model have 
been accumulated, and when these are 
worked off this model will be produced 
only on order. 

Reo, its two new eights formally 
announced, hums at 100 a day, five 
days, and continues to specify steel 
heavily. Packard continues at about 
110 a day, five days. It has reduced its 
office day from 8 hours to 7, reducing 
the office payroll 9 hours a week since 
last fall. 

Lincoln, of the other high-price 
car manufacturers, is not doing so 
well. Most of its production—and 
it is not .large—is on special jobs. 
One explanation is the approach of 
its new model, believed by many to 
be a V-12 and possibly front wheel 
drive. 
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Ford continues at three days a 
week, with the daily rate given all 
the way from 4000 to 7000 units, but 
with the accurate figure probably 


nearer the former. The trend is down. 

Most of the Ford office staff is now 
down to a three-day week, with part 
of it on four days. Pressure on ma- 
terial prices has increased notably at 
Fordson. 

According to present plans, Ford 
will operate only 11 days in Novem- 
ber. No later than Dec. 17 for the 
factory and Dec. 18 for the office, 
Ford operations will cease for the 
holidays, and rumor still persists that 
unless retail sales improve earlier 
shutdown dates are probable. 

More concern is expressed in De- 
troit in regard to Ford operations. 
It is noteworthy that Edsel Ford’s in- 
terest in the unemployment confer- 
ence has been enlisted, partially no 
doubt to keep some payroll distribu- 
tion emanating from Fordson. 

There is nothing thus far to indi- 
cate any radical changes in the Ford 
to be marketed after the holidays, 
but a price reduction between now 
and Jan. 1 would not oceasion sur- 


Chevrolet Is Stocking 
Material for 100,000 Cars 


Chevrolet continues confident that 
current prices on iron and steel rep- 
resent bottom, and its receipts of pig 
iron at Saginaw and of many forms 
of steel at Detroit are predicated 
upon having enough material down, 
before winter sets in, for 90,000 to 
100,000 cars. This material is com- 
ing in by water. 

Parts for the 1931 Chevrolet, one 
feature of which will be a wire radia- 
tor guard, are in production but 
quantity assembly of the new models 
is not yet under way. Branch plants 
continue to assemble 1930 cars and 
work down their parts inventories. 

Oakland-Pontiae is virtually down 
all October, to resume Nov. 4 or 5, 
presumably on new models. Wire 
wheels, the contract for which has 
been placed with the Kelsey-Hayes 
Wheel Corp., will be standard. In- 
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cidentally, a merger of Kelsey-Hayes 
and Budd Wheel Co. is rumored. 
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Durant is making moderately 
heavy commitments for parts for the 
new Mathis, which should be in pro- 
duction shortly after Nov. 20. 

Willys-Overland is slightly down, 
assembling 375 a day, five days a 
week. 

Oldsmobile also has retrenched, 
and is working only two days a week, 
250 a day. 

Graham has reduced its daily 
schedule from 90 a day, to 80 a day 
five days. 

Hupp also has reduced somewhat, 
being at 50 a day, five days, com- 
pared with 60 a day recently. 

Hudson-Essex is virtually down, 
although some departments are oper- 
ating four days a week. New models 
of both lines are in prospect, and an 
unverified rumor still adds a third, 
low-price car to the line. 


Chrysler Slowing Down; 
Buick on Good Run 


Chrysler has slowed up perceptibly. 
On Chrysler models proper the pres- 
ent rate is 175 a day, five days. De- 
Soto at 150 a day, two days, is slight- 
ly better. Heavier specifications have 
been expected from Dodge, assem- 
bling 60 passenger and 100 trucks a 
day, five days, but they have not yet 
materialized. 

Plymouth still is the backbone of 
Chrysler operations. After being 
closed a week, the plant resumed on 
the basis of 250 a day, five days, and 
has a fair accumulation of orders. 

Buick daily operations, on _ the 
basis of a five-day week, are reported 
all the way from 450 to 600 units 
daily. There are evidences that 
Buick is attempting to get back to its 
oldtime policy of moderate daily runs 
but an unbroken five-day week. Sep- 
tember sales of the new Buick eights 
to purchasers totaled 18,000, and it 
has scheduled 11,000 units for Octo- 
ber. 

References to the work week at al 
most all plants are variable. On a 
day’s notice operations may be cur- 
tailed or lengthened, depending on 
the retail situation. 


@ 

Never in any one year has the au- 
tomobile industry so revolutionized 
its methods of merchandizing. It has 
reduced prices, it has diligently in- 
duced obsolescence—if the switch 
from sixes to eights may be termed 
that—it has never given the buyer so 
much for his dollar, yet the outcome 
is a 3,700,000-car year. 

The switches to eights include 
Buick, Oakland, Willys, Chrysler, De- 
Soto, Reo. Cadillac has offered its 
twelve and sixteen, Studebaker its 
“free wheeling,” Packard and others 
the four-speed gearshift. All year 
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there has been a parade of de luxe 
Fords. 

Cadillac-La Salle has cut prices from 
$180 to $900, Oakland $150, Pontiac 
$80, Plymouth $30, Studebaker $50 to 
$90, Hudson up to $335, Essex up to 
$110, Whippet $20 to $40, and so on. 

But none of these things move the 
public—or Cars. 


@ 

The efforts to entice buyers may 
have made 1930 exceptional, but in 
the past year the drift has been no- 
ticeable away from January show- 
time announcements of new models. 

Chevrolet will bring out its 1931 
line sometime in November, probably 
the first half. This leaves only Hud- 
son-Essex, Oakland-Pontiac, Willys, 
and Oldsmobile-Viking, of the large 
selling lines made in this district, to 
pep the January shows with the new 
models. Lincoln in the fine-car field, 
of course, will have something’ to 
show. 

The lethargy in Detroit in the 
fourth quarter is the more marked 
because of this. There is nothing 
new to look for now from Buick, the 
various Chrysler lines, Graham, Hupp, 
Reo, Cadillac-La Salle except the 
former’s twelve, Ford will have im- 
provements in Model A, but at this 
distance nothing revolutionary is in 
sight. 


Expect 1930 Consumption 
of Cars To Be 4,000,000 


Every indication now points to 1930 
being a 3,700,000-car year. When the 
year opened, stocks of new cars in 
dealers’ hands or at factories approxi- 
mated 550,000 units. These stocks 
have now been reduced to 250,000, 
and presumably will change little the 
remaining months. 

This is taken here to place 1930 au- 
tomobile consumption at 3,700,000 
units produced plus 300,000 moved 
from stock, or 4,000,000 units. If the 
hangover from 1929 be deducted from 
1929, then the 1929 consumption of 
cars was approximately 4,800,000. 

In previous years, when stocks were 
generally of little consequence, actual 
production—or consumption—was 4.,- 
358,759 in 1928, 3,401,326 in 1927, 4,- 
300,934 in 1926, 4,265,830 in 1925, 
3,602,540 in 1924. This gives 1930 a 
brighter color, when general business 
conditions are taken into account. 
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Hudson-Essex continues to develop 
a program which, from exterior indi- 
cations, appears to be leading to di- 
rect factory selling. Recently what 
is believed to have been the third o1 
fourth largest Hudson-Essex distrib 
utor passed to the company’s hands, 
and is to be operated as a factory 
branch. 


In Detroit a telephone campaign 


being conducted to put over the Hud- 
son-Essex factory service plan. A reg- 
ular lubrication and inspection line 
has been devised. Appointments are 
made with Hudson and Essex owners, 
specifying the minute their car is to 
go on the line. There are successive 
stations for lubrication of various 
parts, tuning of the motor, inspection 
and other checking—all at the ex- 
pense of the company. 

If any defect which cannot be ad- 
justed on the line is revealed, the 
owner is given an estimate of the 
cost. 


Gray Iron Group Records 
Large Membership Gain 


(Concluded from Page 25) 


changes, which in no way will in- 
fluence the effectiveness of the agree- 
ment, the iron and steel committee 
approved the agreement and will rec- 
ommend that the national association 
approve it. 

Following a report of the nominat- 
ing committee, made at the afternoon 
session by J. Rowbottom, Diversey 
Foundry Co., Chicago, for the nom- 
inating committee, the following di- 
rectors were elected for a term of 
three years: J. H. Bruce, Bowler 
Foundry Co., Cleveland; H. S. Chafee, 
Builders Iron Foundry, Providence, 
R. I.; Don McDaniel, Decatur Found- 
ry Co., Decatur, Ind.; R. D. Phelps, 
Francis & Nygren Foundry Co., Chi- 
cago; and John H. Pohlmann, J. W. 
Pohlmann Foundry Co., Buffalo. R. R. 
Monroe, Des Moines Foundry Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa, was elected a di- 
rector for a term of 1 year to fill the 
vacancy left in the board at the 1929 
meeting. 

Subsequently the board of directors 
met and elected the following officers: 
President, B. H. Johnson, Florence 
Pipe Foundry & Machine Co., Flor- 
ence, N. J.; first vice president, A. E. 
Hageboeck, Frank Foundries Corp., 
Moline, Ill.; second vice president, 
Don McDaniel, Decatur Foundry Co., 
Decatur, Ind.; treasurer, W. J. Grede, 
Liberty Foundry Co., Wauwatosa, 
Wis.; assistant treasurer, H. C. Wil- 
son, Cleveland Co-Operative Stove Co., 
Cleveland. 

At the instigation of Mr. Johnson, a 
resolution was passed unanimously 
that the Gray Iron institute do its ut- 
most to provide employment for as 
many men as possible during the pres- 
ent depression through shift employ- 
ment and other means. 


For Drawback on Plates 


Washington—The treasury de 
partment has announced the allow 
ance of drawback on steel piates 
manufactured’ by the Pine Iron 
Works Co., Pine Forge, Pa., with 
the use of imported steel slabs or 
blooms. 
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Insuring Ourselves Against 


Evils of Depression 


HAT business recovery cannot gain enough 

momentum in the remaining months of 1930 

to save the country from a hard winter now 

is generally conceded. The events of the 
past six weeks show clearly that the process of 
turning business from a downward to an up- 
ward course is slow and painful. It is possible 
that after the commodity price situation is ironed 
out, recovery will proceed more rapidly, but 
even under the most favorable circumstances, 
the acceleration will not materialize in time to 
relieve suffering during the months of cold 
weather. 

Industrial leaders and public authorities in 
many communities already have sensed the true 
significance of the situation and are exhibiting 
commendable foresight in trying to minimize 
the results of the present depression. Bond is- 
sues for needed improvements are being pro- 
posed to provide employment. A number of 
large employers of labor are revising their work- 
ing schedules and hours to permit a greater 
number of workers to share in the jobs which 
are available. 


Relief Measures Now Being Adopted Are 
Only Temporary Expedients 


In one large midwestern city, a street com- 
missioner announced that a wood block street 
was to be torn up and that the blocks would 
be given to persons who would take them away. 
At the appointed time, men, women and chil- 
dren came in hundreds with automobiles, trucks, 
wheelbarrows, toy wagons and baby carriages. 
They did not wait for the city employes to tear 
up the paving blocks, but did the work them- 
selves. The incident so strikingly revealed the 
hardships existing in that city that within a few 
days street improvements were authorized to 
provide work for several thousands. 

Hundreds of similar incidents could be cited 
to indicate the seriousness of the situation which 
the nation will face in the next few months. Each 
community will do what it can to minimize the 
distress, but in spite of everything there will be 
suffering—not only among those who are un- 
employed but also among those whose invest- 
ments are not yielding a normal return. 

If this were the first time the nation had faced 
a depression of this kind, the temporary expe- 
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dients so widely adopted to relieve hardship 
could be viewed with patience and understand- 
ing. But during the past 50 years 15 depres- 
sions of varying degrees of severity have oc- 
curred. Certainly we have had enough expe- 
rience with the business cycle to warrant the 
adoption of systematic measures to protect the 
public against its ravages. It would seem that 
this resourceful nation, which spends more for 
life, accident and other forms of insurance than 
any other in the world, could well afford to in- 
dulge in protection against depression evils. 

Such protection should take form in activities 
directed toward two major objectives: 

1. To learn more about the business cycle 
and to find means of smoothing the peaks and 
valleys. (This is in line with President Hoo- 
ver’s often repeated doctrine that business 
cycles, like typhoid, smallpox and other conta- 
gious diseases, are susceptible to study, treat- 
ment and at least partial control.) 

2. To set up machinery (preferably in time 
of prosperity) to provide financial relief in pe- 
riods of depression. 


Financial Insurance Against Depressions 


Must Be Provided in Future 


The first objective already is receiving wide- 
spread attention, but unfortunately results must 
wait upon experience and increased knowledge. 
The second objective has the merit of being more 
practical. If industrial leaders could be _ in- 
duced to plan now for depression insurance, 
with the intention that the plans would become 
operative as soon as prosperity returns, then the 
country would be fairly well prepared for the 
next serious business slump. 

These plans could well include provision for 
unemployment insurance and perhaps insurance 
against other losses which result from serious 
impairment of business activity. The General 
Electric Co. already has adopted an unemploy- 
ment insurance plan. The same idea was sub- 
mitted to General Electric employes six years 
ago and was rejected by them. Had they ap- 
proved it at that time, they would now have $5,- 
000,000 available for the relief of General Elec- 
tric workers in the present situation. 

If the larger employers will follow the Gen- 
eral Electric example, the nation will be in a 
position to face the next business slump with 
more confidence, hardship will be minimized and 
perhaps even the severity of the economic 
changes accompanying depression will be les- 
sened. 
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How Business Factors of This Year Compare 


With Those of 1928 and 1929 


T IS the purpose of this article to appeal to 
the statistical record. The situation in the 
month of July, 1930, and in the seven months 
ended with July, 1930, is compared with the 

corresponding periods of the years 1928 and 
1929. 

While the detailed consideration of what the 
table reveals must be left to the reader, some 
general considerations suggest themselves. It 
will be noted that whether the single month 
July or the seven-month period ending in July 
is concerned, the year 1930 appears in sharper 
contrast with 1929 than with 1928. The rea- 
son is obvious. The year 1929 represents a 
From an article entitled “The Current Business Depression” 
in the Sept. 25, 1930 issue of The Conference Board Bulletin, 


published by the National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
2947 Park avenue, New York. 


period of intense business activity which 
reached its culmination in June or July, while 
the year 1928 was closer to the beginnings of 
this wave of activity. The valleys naturally 
appear deeper when viewed from the summit 
than when seen from half-way up the slope. 
Statistics require standards for comparison, but 
are forced to take those which the events pro- 
vide, rather than those which might be theo- 
retically desirable. This necessity is sometimes 
a pitfall to the unwary who unconsciously as- 
sociate with the actual standard used some 
idea of its being a normal standard. 

It will be observed that, in general, the com- 
parisons give more extreme figures for the sin- 
gle month July, 1930, than for the first seven 
months of the year. The average smooths out 


Comparison of Business Factors for July, 1930, and January-July, 1930, 
With Corresponding Periods in 1928 and 1929 


BUSINESS FACTORS, 1930 


(Compared with 1928 and 1929 
July, 1930 January—July, 1930 
Per cent change from Per cent change from 
Factor 1928 1929 1928 1929 
In- De In- De- In De In De 
crease crease crease crease crease crease crease crease 
GENERAL FACTORS 
Manufacturing Production 15,3 25.4 6.2 15.9 
Mineral Production 4.0 14.9 0) 0 10.2 
Farm Prices. . seu 23.4 20.7 fi.2 8.6 
Wholesale Prices, non-agricultural 12.0 11.6 6.5 6.5 
Department Store Sales. . Fel 10.0 + in 47 
Building Contracts Awarded. 37.0 43.7 25.4 18.1 
Car Loadings, weekly average 9.2 13.8 5.6 9.9 
Failures, Liabilities. . 34.6 22.8 34.1 42.5 
U. S. Steel Corporation, unfilledorders 12-6 1.6 8.8 0.6 
Electric Power, industrial use 12.6 18.5 tT [2-7 
Factory Employment 11.5 16.9 5.5 10.5 
Factory Payrolls : 16.8 22.7 7.0 14.6 
Bank Debits to individual accounts in 141 centers. 10.5 $2.0 8.6 20.4 
SPECIAL FACTORS 
Automobiles, U. S. production..... 33.1 $7.6 t.3 33.4 
Rubber, consumed by tire manufacturers 16.5 ps Sey 5.8 23.9 
Petroleum, daily average production ; 1.5 16.0 6.4 6.4 
Pig Iron, daily average production 14.1 30.3 Gk 
Steel Ingots, approximate daily production 26.0 39.5 6.4 1.0 
Machine Tools, gross orders 2 ree 64.8 28.4 +8 
Railway Locomotives, unfilled orders at end of month 47.0 46.0 124.8 P2 
Copper, refined, production 8.8 19.8 1.0 19. | 
Portland Cement, production 2.3 1.4 1.7 Of 
Standard Cotton Cloth, production 2522 Sa ge 16.8 15.9 
Cotton, consumption 13.8 30.8 oe 21.8 
Wool, consumption 9.0 26.7 15 24.7 
Shoes, production 14.9 20.7 te 10.0 
Coal, bituminous, production 5.8 15 3 10 
Coal, anthracite, production 28.8 '3%33 3.4 5.8 
Merchandise Exports 29.6 33.8 15.0 22.6 
Merchandise Imports 0.6 7 18.6 ) 
oF 
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extremes. In 1929, the rising tide was not so 
high in the early months of the year, and in 
1930 the falling tide was not so low in the cor- 
responding months. 

It will also be remarked that among the spec- 
ial factors named in the table the range of varia- 
tion indicated by the figures is greater than that 
shown by the general average. This again flows 
from the nature of averages and needs no de- 
tailed elucidation. It is, however, important in 
explaining why the views of partial observers 
vary so widely. It is natural, for example, that 
makers of automobiles, who have seen the prod- 
uct of their industry fall off in the first seven 
months of 1930 one-third from that of the pre- 
ceding year, should find the general situation 
to have a deeper hue than producers of Port- 
land cement, whose industry increased its out- 
put. 

The more general the view which is taken, 
and the more numerous the elements which can 
be gathered together into a single statement, 
and, finally, the longer the period which is cov- 
ered by comparisons, the milder appears the 
business depression. The composite figures 
noted among the general factors of the table, 
such as manufacturing production and mineral 
production, show decline from preceding 
years than some of their component parts named 
among the special factors. This is equally true 
of other composites such as prices, employment 
and the like, for which no details are given here. 


less 


Sf @ * 
If resort is had to the individual factors 
named in the table, it is obvious that each re- 
quires its separate interpretation, for they relate 
to a particular aspect of business transactions. 
Some of them refer to physical quantities, others 
to the rates at which exchanges take place 
(prices), while still others must be interpreted 
in the light of both factors (department store 


sales). For each interpretation, therefore, 


there is a more or less well-defined idea of what 
is normal, and this must be taken into account, 
Production under usual conditions increases in 
amount from year to year, and a decline here 
means an even greater diminution from what 
might usually be expected, than the figures in- 
dicate. In the case of the prices, on the other 
hand, no such factor enters. We normally think 
of prices as stable, and the change expressed by 
the figures is the full change which requires in- 
terpretation. Where figures are based upon val- 
ues rather than volume, both factors play a part, 


& hy ae 
* “2 ® 


Decrease in department store sales recorded 
is in large part a reflection of the price decrease, 
rather than a decrease in the volume of goods 
sold. Caution must, therefore, be observed in 
weighing the force of recorded changes, which 
may in part arise from conditions which do not 
appear on the surface. An interesting illus- 
tration occurs in the case of factory employment 
and payrolls. The diminution in factory em- 
ployment parallels that of manufacturing pro- 
duction, but, since the decrease in factory pay- 
rolls is greater, the inference might readily be 
drawn that wages had diminished. If wages are 
identified with earnings this is true, but, if 
wages are identified with rates of pay, it is not 
the case in any large measure. Weekly payrolls 
have declined largely because the average num- 
ber of hours per week have diminished. Ac- 
cording to the records of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, the average hours of work in 
manufacturing industries in July, 1929, were 
48.8, and in July, 1930, they were 43.3. It is 
obvious that a difference of 5.5 hours per week 
would reduce the aggregate payrolls for a given 
number of men in a considerable measure with- 
out changing the hourly pay or the piece rate of 
any wage earner. From other sources there is 
abundant evidence that there has been very lit- 
tle effort to adjust manufacturing operation to 
present conditions by means of reducing wages. 
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Relapse in Recovery Is 


Blow to Sentiment 


Q USINESS is in that delicate position which 
always occurs when the pace of recovery 
from depression slows down. Since the third 
week of September, it has been evident that 
the slight gains made earlier in that month 


would be difficult to maintain. This produced a 


reaction in business sentiment which is _ re- 
flected in numerous events of the past few 
weeks. Also, the production figures for Sep- 


tember, released since Oct. 1, have added to 
the uncertainty because generally they re- 
vealed a disappointing picture. The action of 
the stock market during this period also has 
complicated the business outlook. Still an- 


other factor which will have a depressing in- 


fluence when it appears, will be the report 
of industrial earnings for the third quarter. 
The majority of companies undoubtedly will 


report profits even lower than those of the sec- 
ond and first quarter of 1930. 


Statistics of September Output Emphasize 
Difficulties of Quick Come-back 


Production records for September were sur- 
prising in that they indicated a lower swing 
than was realized. The weekly reports of activ- 
ity which are based on approximate knowledge 
of the number of open-hearths in operation gave 
the impression that steel output was rising grad- 
ually in the first three weeks of September. On 
the strength of this barometer, it was believed 
that steel ingot production in September would 
be near 3,000,000 tons—a shade under the 
August total. The output of 2,867,978 tons, re- 
ported for September by the American Iron and 
Steel institute, is lower than the July figure. 
The experience of September shows that the 
weekly statements of steelworks oprations — 
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while useful in revealing the trend of activity 
are not reliable in indicating the volume of 
production. 

As expected, pig iron output again dropped 
in September. The daily average of 75,893 tons 
for that month was the lowest since September, 
1924. Curiously enough, the daily average of 
steel ingot output, 110,307 tons, also was the 
lowest since September, 1924. Active blast fur- 
naces on Sept. 30 numbered 126, the lowest 
since Dec. 31, 1921. 





Price Situation Still ls Key To 
Industrial Activity 


Commodity prices are still contributing to the 
uncertainty of the business outlook. Some in- 
dices are showing fractional gains, but they are 
not decisive enough to indicate any strengthen- 
ing of the price situation. STEEL’Ss composite 
of 14 steel and iron products stood at $32.32 on 
Oct. 8, a decline of 20 cents caused largely by 


a reduction in tin plate. This is the lowest 
level for the composite in 10 years. 
Unfilled orders of the United States Steel 


Corp. declined again in September, contrary to 
the usual trend in that month. However the 
shrinkage, amounting to 156,866 tons, is not as 
severe as that of the preceding month, which 
was 441,851 tons. On the whole, the total for 
Sept. 30 of 3,424,338 tons is larger than was 
expected. 

What few changes have occurred in the out- 
look for demand are favorable. Welcome gains 
in the volume of residential construction are 
predicted for the remainder of the year. Total 
contracts for building construction in 37 eastern 
states reported by the F. W. Dodge Corp. in Sep- 
tember were equivalent to 41,193,300 square 
feet, a small gain over the August total. The 
automobile industry still is operating at a low 
rate and the railroads have not increased buying 
for rolling stock. The petroleum and gas in- 
terests continue to take a fair volume of ma- 
terial. 
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Average Daily Output of Pig Iron 
Lowest in Six Years 


According to the monthly report of pig iron 
production compiled by STEEL, the average daily 
output in September was 75,893 tons, the lowest 
in any month since September, 1924. Produc- 
tion was equivalent to 53.8 per cent of capac- 
ity, based on the American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute’s statement of capacity as of Dec. 31, 
1929. So few furnaces were active on Sept. 30 
that unless a number of stacks are put in blast 
soon the output of October will be as low if not 
lower than that of September. A glance at the 
accompanying chart shows that the present dip 
is approaching the low point of 1924, but still 
is far above the low level of 1921. 


Unfilled Bookings of U. S. Steel 


Continue Downward Trend 


Unfilled orders on the books of the United 
States Steel Corp. on Sept. 30 represented 3,- 
424,338 tons, the lowest backlog since May 
31, 1928. Unfilled bookings have been de- 
clining since March of this year, the only in- 
terruption being a slight gain in orders as of 
July 31. In August the shrinkage of uncom- 
pleted bookings continued with a sharp drop 
of 441,000 tons. The decline in September, 
amounting to 156,866 tons, is less than gener- 
ally expected, but it is contrary to the usual 
trend, inasmuch as the total on unfilled orders 
has mounted in September of the past few 
years. 
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Output of Soft Coal Gains Slightly, 
Maintaining Higher Rate 


Production of bituminous coal is maintaining 
the higher level which started late in August. 
After slipping slightly for two consecutive 
weeks, output in the week ended Sept. 27 again 


turned upward, amounting to 9,100,000 tons 
compared with 8,920,000 tons in the week 
which ended Sept. 20. Thus far in 1930 the 
total production is 336,262,000 tons. The com- 
parable figure in 1929 was 383,423,000. Soft 


coal output mounts in the final quarter and 
usually is maintained at a fair level until some- 
time in March. Output in 1930 has not yet at- 
tained a normal seasonal advance over produc- 
tion in the summer off-season. Weekly output 
is running about two million tons below 1929 
figures. 








Percentage of Blast Furnace Operation 
To Capacity Again Drops 


Blast furnace activity expressed in terms of 


the percentage of production to capacity de- 
clined again in September. The rate in that 


month was 53.8 per cent compared with 57.8 in 
August and 60.3 in July. The percentage was 
the lowest since September, 1924. This fact is 
significant when considered in connection with 
the number of operating furnaces at the end of 
month. On Sept. 30 only 126 stacks were in 
blast, this being the lowest number on record 
since Dec. 31, 1921, when 123 were active. 
That 126 stacks now can maintain an average 
daily rate of 75,000 tons when nine years ago 

23 stacks were responsible for a daily output 
of slightly more than 50,000 tons shows how the 
production per unit has increased in that period. 
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The unprecedented growth in the use of die-castings can be largely 


The new free book 
“GAS HEAT’is ready attributed to the perfection of the process through the use of gas. Die- 


for distribution. Have 
you received your 


want casting metal must be kept at constant temperatures for long periods 
of time—what better way to maintain the proper thermal head than by the use of 
gas? In many cases, too, where intricate dies are involved, tiny gas jets keep thin 
sections at uniform temperature, thus preventing the freezing of metal in the gates, 


and assuring perfect castings every time. 


AMERICAN GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 










The gas-fired furnace for melt- 
ing scrap metal is an important 
adiunct to the die-casting shop. 
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| Monthly Average Quotations, No. 2 Foundry, Valley * 
| Monthly Average Quotations, No. 2 Foundry, Chicago 
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No. 2 Foundry 
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Foundry Pig Iron Prices Begin Shift Bookings of Freight Cars in September 
Toward Normal Relationship Lowest in Present Year 
The nearer approach to. stabilization of If anything more were needed to emphasize 


foundry pig iron prices is witnessed in the the small volume of orders for railroad rolling 
monthly averages for the month of Septem- stock booked this year, it is provided in the 
ber. No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace, which record of freight car bookings for September. 
has been dropping since March of this year, in eit hee jet 

September held to $17.50, the average main- Only a hegaire _—- ordered in that month, or 
tained in August. No. 2 foundry, valley fur- pared with ere _ August and 1558 in July. 
nace, which was slow to respond to depressing The total for the first three quarters of the cur- 
influences, still is in the process of deflation. "ent year is 35,557, which is only 50 per cent of 
In September the average was $17.87, a de- the 70,528 cars booked during the first nine 
cline from the $18 of August. Considerable Months of 1929. The corresponding orders in 
further adjustment apparently is due before 1928 totaled 30,294. According to past experi- 
Chicago and valley furnace prices swing back ence, bookings during the last quarter are con- 





to their normal relationship. siderably heavier than in the third period. 
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RONT and rear views of the 
Westinghouse memorial; upper 
illustration shows the three main 
panels of the monument, seen 





een 


from the front; below is a closer | 


view, of the rear, showing the 
full relief effect of the central 
panel. Approaches are from 


either side. The central figure | 


is that of American youth; an 
heroic likeness acclaimed to be 


the finest work of the sculptor, | 


Daniel Chester French. The three 
main panels are heavy bronze 
castings, covered with gold leaf, 
lending a unique touch contrast- 
ed with the verdure of the setting. 
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Employes Commemorate Founder of 


Westinghouse Industries 


Group of 54,251 Contributes to Pretentious Monument to 
«Empire Builder”, Dedicated in Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 


SSEMBLED in a wooded glen of Schenley 
park, Pittsburgh, leaders of the nation’s 
industry, business, and scientific re- 

search paid homage to the late George 
Westinghouse, founder of the Westinghouse 
industries, in dedication ceremonies at the un- 
veiling of a memorial to him, Monday, Oct 6. 
The memorial was erected by the Westing- 
house Memorial association, composed of 54,- 
951 members, mostly 
Westinghouse em- 
ployes who, with the 
assistance of appro- 
priations made by 
Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. and 
Westinghouse Air- 
brake Co., financed 
the undertaking. Ded- 
icatory ceremonies 
were in charge of 
E. M. Herr, vice chair- 
man of the board of 
the Westinghouse 
company, the program 
including addresses by 
A. L. Humphrey, 
president of the air 
brake company, James 
Francis Burke, former 
congressman and 
Bishop Alexander 
Mann. The memorial 
was presented to the city by George Munro, 
representing Westinghouse veterans, Mayor 
Charles H. Kline of Pittsburgh delivering the 
speech of acceptance. 

The memorial, views of which are shown on 
the adjacent page, consists of a semicircular 
grouping of panels, one large 20-foot central 
bronze panel in full relief, flanked on either 
side by three lesser panels, all of gold-leafed 
bronze with Norwegian granite insets. The 
central panel carries a medallion of Westing- 
house at his drawing board, at one side of him 


Westinghouse industries, 
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GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE 


“Union soldier, citizen of Pittsburgh, founder of the 
benefactor of humanity.” 


a skilled mechanic and at the other side an 
engineer, both typical of their professions. On 
a plaque below the figure of Westinghouse is 
a suitable inscription commemorating the 
achievements of this noted ‘“‘empire builder,” 
who died in 1914. At the base of the panel is 
a reproduction of a railway train carrying the 
first trial equipment of the air brake, built in 
1869. Yach of the flanking wings is divided 
into three panels and 
on each panel is de- 
picted in low relief 
one of Westinghouse’s 
achievements. These 
include: The illumina- 
tion of the World’s 
fair in 1893 by an al- 
ternating-current sys- 
tem; the hydroelectric 
plant at Niagara Falls 
with the 5000-horse- 
power alternating- 
current electric gener- 
ators which were sup- 
plied by Westinghouse 
and were at that time 
the largest in the 
world; the steam tur- 
bine, now used univer- 
sally for generation of 
electricity by steam 
power; alternating- 
current railroad elec- 
trification; the airbrake, probably the most 
famous Westinghouse invention; and railroad 
switching and signaling mechanisms used on 
modern railway systems. 

Standing well back from the panels and fac- 
ing them, in a natural position and attitude, is 
the figure in gold-leafed bronze of an Ameri- 
can youth, heroic in size. When first seen, the 
figure is standing with his back to the onlooker 
but, owing to the direction taken by the paths 
leading to the memorial, he is actually ap- 
proached from the side, and his pose was 








studied primarily with this in mind. 

The purpose of using gold leaf so 
profusely on various elements of the 
memorial was to present a surface 
which would be enhanced by the 
smoky atmosphere of the city, which 
would never become black, and which 
would endure for ages. The enduring 
qualities of gold leaf are attested by 
the traces of gold still to be seen on 
the monuments of the Roman Caesars. 
The monument itself stands upon a 
base of Norwegian granite. 

The memorial represents the com- 
bined efforts of three noted artists, 
Henry Hornbostel, general architect; 
Daniel Chester French, 80-year-old 
sculptor who fashioned the central 


panel and the figure of the youth; 
and Paul Fjelde, young Italian sculp- 
tor, who effected six smaller panels. 

Names of the 55,000 employes who 
contributed to the memorial have 
been inscribed upon a document 
which has been placed in a hermeti- 
cally sealed compartment at the rear 
of the monument where also has been 
placed a motion picture film of the 
dedication ceremonies. Previous to 
its erection, the entire monument was 
modeled in wax by Massaniello Pic- 
cirilli under the guidance of the archi- 
tect. Execution of construction work 
consumed nearly 14 months, the 
bronze castings being made by the 
Gorham Bronze Co., Providence, R. I. 


Western Plant Fabricates Oil 
Field Equipment by Welding 


PECIALIZING in heavy welding, 
including work on_ pressure 
vessels, storage tanks and sim- 
ilar equipment used in the oil 

field as well as equipment for general 
use, the American Tank & Equipment 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., subsid- 
iary of Black, Sivalls & Bryson Inc., 
Bartlesville, Okla., recently demon- 
strated its faith in the welding meth- 
od of fabrication by constructing the 
steel framework of its new plant by 
are welding. The building, 140 feet 
long, 26 feet wide and 45 feet high, 
is said to be the largest all-welded 
structure of its kind south of Chi- 
cago and was completed in six weeks, 
half of this time being consumed in 
erecting the frame. 

The new structure is of the half 
monitor type and houses a 15-ton 
and a 7%-ton electric traveling 
crane. Only three rows of columns 
to which the framework is welded 
and bolted, supports the craneway. 
Design and erection of the plant was 
performed by the engineering staff 
of Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Kansas 
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City. Here the steel was welded to- 
gether and the framework was 
shipped to Oklahoma City where it 
was erected and the large units weld- 
ed into place during construction of 
the major framework. 

Sidewalls of the structure are of 
galvanized sheets fastened to the 
framework by means of wire nails 
with lead heads which bend around 
the girts and hold the sheets secure. 
The roof is constructed in the same 
manner. Features of the building in- 



















(Below) — Are 
welded building 
erected by Okla- 
homa City plant 
for manufactur- 
ing oil field equip- 
ment by welding. 
(Right) — Inter- 
ior of the manu- 
facturing bay 


clude large window areas and specia] 
metal vertical doors of the guillotine 
type, operated by weights and chains. 

Production is on a continuous line 
basis, material being unloaded from 
freight cars at one end of the bay 
and passed on down the line to the 
finished product. When _ unloaded, 
steel is stacked on end to conserye 
space and later is stocked. From 
stock it goes to the layout floor, 
thence to the machine shop for eut- 
ting, squaring, rolling, shaping and 
punching, moving from the end of 
one bay to the other bay. Here the 
material is assembled, welded, fin- 
ished, heat treated, tested and paint- 
ed, then stacked for shipment. 

Adjoining the new plant, a heat 
treating furnace, 80 feet long, 13 
feet wide and 18 feet high is being 
built. In this the heavy vessels which 
have been welded will be annealed 
or heat treated to equalize stresses 
and to assure full strength of the 
metal. 

Some riveted work will be done in 
the plant, but for the most part 
electric welding, much of it by the 
automatic method, will be used. Some 
oxyacetylene welding will be done 
on order. Products to be manufae- 
tured will include oil and gas sepa- 
rators, oil field tanks, refinery equip- 
ment, piping, building  caissons, 
bridge piers, packing house _ vats, 
condenser boxes, pressure drums, 
smokestacks, and similar equipment. 
Many of these products previously 
have been made in the old plant of 
the American Tank Co., predecessor 
of the American Tank & Equipment 
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eat Control Is Important in 


orking Chromium Steels 
BY EARL C. SMITH 


Republic Steel Corp. 


HAT the corrosion-resisting 

chromium alloys, including the 

plain chrome, the chrome-silicon 

and the chrome-nickel alloys, are 
coarsened easily by heat is more or 
less a generally known fact; that 
they are brittle when cold unless prop- 
erly treated or alloyed, is a fact, and 
it is further a fact that they are poor 
conductors of heat. These are ob- 
stacles, but not beyond the possibility 
of commercial handling. Once recog- 
nized, they can be properly combatted. 
These very obstacles are the basis of 
many useful applications. The fact 
that they are coarse grained and stiff 
while hot, permits them to be used to 
carry load at elevated temperatures. 
The fact that they are brittle when 
cold permits machining in certain 
eases which would otherwise be im- 
possible. Their heat conductivity be- 
ing low has made possible applications 
where loss due to conduction has pre- 
vented use of other metals. 


More Power Required 


To the forging man, the strength 
at elevated temperature becomes an 
urgent problem. Before establishing 
specific data, generalities will serve to 
focus this point. In a mill which will 
produce a strip 10 inches wide, less 
than 0.060-inch thick, of simple steel, 
the most careful workmanship is re- 
quired to produce a chrome-nickel 
steel strip 0.110-inch thick. A _ pierc- 
ing mill which will handle common 
steels easily, labors when producing 
the corrosion-resisting steels. In the 
really stiff grades, some surprising 
things are encountered. A_ piercing 
mill with an 800-horsepower motor 
designed to handle 1200 horsepower 
for short times was piercing common 
steel with no effort. A billet of the 
same size of low-carbon material con- 
taining 20 chromium, 20 nickel, and 
2 per cent silicon was started. The 
mill stalled before the relays set for 
six seconds cut off the power. When 
the spectacle is repeated of snapping 
on the first pass a 35-inch mill roll on 
an ingot less than 20 inches across, 
where less than 1 inch of draft was 
taken, it becomes evident that power 
and patience are virtues. 

Simple steels become soft when 
heated above 1000 degrees Fahr., and 
flow readily under stress in excess of 
4000 pounds per square inch, if used 
in the visible red ranges above 1100 
degrees Fahr. All the commercial 
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carbon and simple alloy steels are 
about in the same class, none of the 
products are satisfactory under stress 
when heated to visible reds or about 
1100 degrees Fahr. With 20 per cent 
chromium and_ corresponding low 
carbon, say 0.25, this figure of 4000 
moves to 7000. When this chromium 
is supplemented by an _ additional 
amount of nickel, say a steel with 20 
chrome, 20 nickel and the same ¢car- 
bon, this figure exceeds 10,000 and be- 
comes close to 20,000. This is of in- 
tense interest to the forging man 
since in the coldest part of the forg- 
ing the flash may drop dangerously 
close to this 1100-degree figure and it 
can be seen that the strength then 
encountered is about that of soft steel 
cold. In fact the reeling equipment 
in tube mills indicates this to be a 
fact. At forging temperatures the ul- 
timate strength of simple steels is be- 
low 4000 pounds per square inch and 
the simple alloy steels are in the same 
class. The 15 per cent chromes are 
more than 10,000 and the nickel- 
chrome-tungstens over 12,000. If the 
power required to move these mate- 








ORROSION- RESISTING 


steels present certain defin- 
ite problems to forging interests 
and others engaged in their com- 
mercial handling and working. 
Gradually, as research proceeds, 
these difficulties are worked out 
and definite routines established 
for processing. The accompany- 
ing article, abstracted 
paper presented at the fall 
meeting of the American Drop 
Forging institute, held Oct. 9-11 
at Briarcliff Manor, New York, 
presents data of signal import- 
ance to those interested in these 
chromium steels. The author, 
Earl C. Smith, is assistant superin- 


tendent, alloy division, Republic 
Steel Corp., Massillon, O. 


from a 








rials when forged is parallel to that 
in simple tension then the figures are 
indications that from two to three 
times the power should be provided. 

Specific figures from laboratory ex- 
periments are as follows, each steel 
being held at 1800 degrees Fahr. for 
14-hour before testing: 


Quick 

Per Cent tensile 

Chro- Ibs. per 

Carbon mium Silicon Nickel sq. in. 
0.09 17.49 eee Bet 5,500 
0.06 18.67 0.34 9,480 
0.08 17.83 0.36 8.54 13,800 
0.15 18.50 2.25 9.43 22,450 
0.19 24.60 1.12 19.93 23,500 
When it is understood that these 


materials are prone to increase in 
grain size the surface crystalline 
structure becomes of much interest 
since it is the surface that becomes 
subject to the work and is also the 
dangerous portion when loss of tem- 
perature becomes a factor. The orig- 
inal ingot structure is coarsely crys- 
talline in nearly every case. If this 
remains in the finished material sur- 
face ductility will be lacking and for 
this reason the entire surface is usual- 
ly removed from the billet before roll- 
ing to a bar. The most satisfactory 
surface for forging is turned bar 
stock. This should be used where the 
forged surface remains and is nearly 
imperative where much spreading of 
stock is contemplated. Where the 
original surface remains the coarse- 
ly crystalline skin breaks between the 
grains if stretched and even turned 
bar stock from which sufficient sur- 
face material has not been removed 
will show fine seams upon working 
when the turned surface has been ab- 
solutely free from seams before hot 
working. 


Surface Flaws Serious 


Surface imperfections, either seams 
remaining in the stock, or those pro- 
duced by intercrystalline breakage 
during work, or those imperfections 
that may occur in forging are ex- 
tremely serious. The scale that forms 
on the surface of any of these steels 
is remarkably close in chemistry to 
ordinary forging scale. Now it is 


agreed that ordinary forging scale 
will decompose in moist air, water, 


weak acid, or many other media form- 
ing simple rust. Scale in seams, in 
rough surface due to intercrystalline 
cracks, laps, or in any forging defect, 
is difficult to pickle from corrosion- 
resisting material due to the slow so- 
lution rate of the base material. If 
not absolutely removed, it will start 
a rust spot.. It is rather startling to 
see how much rust can stain the sur- 
face of such a forging from a lap so 
fine that the eye will not detect it on 
the pickled or sand-blasted forging. 
True, the rust does not mean the 
piece will rust away, but to the skep- 
tic who compares the product with 
platinum the appearance surely is 
convincing proof that the product is 
worthless 
When we carbon 


recall that the 








ranges were narrowed we can under- 
stand that decarbonization of the sur- 
face of a part may seriously alter its 
physical metallurgy. In most cases 
the entire surface is removed by 
grinding or polishing but in many 
cases the decarbonized skin remains 
and may change hardening power and 
thus the corrosion-resisting proper- 
ties. 

These factors are obstacles but no 
more so than were encountered in 
other special steels. They have been 
overcome by establishing definite 
routines for process and supervising 
the producing groups so that these 
routines are observed. In the main 
the points to be observed are about 
as follows: Clean steel inside and 
upon the surface; heating cycles that 
provide for preheat below the grain 
growth range in the simple chrome 
steels and below the carbide precipi- 
tation in the chrome-nickel steels; 
rapid controlled heating from the pre- 
heat temperature to the working tem- 
perature and positive fast work while 
hot, keeping in mind that the cold 
working ranges begin much higher 
than in simple steels while the top 
temperatures for working are no high- 
er; scrupulous inspection for surface 
defects to insure that any trapped 
scale is removed. If these precautions 
are observed the parts are in shape to 
be treated for service. 

Treatment Varies 

The treatment of corrosion-resisting 
steels varies with the service for 
which the part is intended. The wid- 
est use in the ordinary sense is in 
the cutlery field. This, however, does 
not equal the amount which is not 
hardened but is treated for corrosion- 
resisting properties. We must there- 
fore approach the discussion of treat- 
ment carefully, considering first the 
application. Cutlery is usually 30 
carbon, 13 chromium, and is hardened 
and drawn to a brinell of about 500. 
To accomplish this the material is 
heated to about 1800 degrees Fahr., 
quenched in oil and drawn, the proper 
hardness to draw ranging from _ be- 
low 400 to possibly 900. Where defi- 
nite physical properties are desired 
for mechanical strength the prelim- 
inary working becomes an important 
factor. In machinery construction 
the impact properties of the simple 
chrome steels depend not only upon 
the composition and heat treatment 
but to a large degree upon the skilled 
workmanship during the production 
of the part. 

In the chrome-nickel series other 
than the heat-resisting materials the 
treatment becomes essentially one of 
the production of the proper condi- 
tions for maximum corrosion re- 
sistance. In this application the low 
carbon materials are used. They di- 
vide into groups, those below 0.07 
carbon and those above 0.07. The 
ordinary product would be 10 carbon, 
18 chrome, and 8 nickel. The usual 
cause of lowered corrosion resistance 
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is the presence of carbides. De- 
pendable corrosion resistance in this 
type is only present when the car- 
bides have been placed in solution by 
proper teratment. To do this re- 
quires high temperature and dras- 
tic cooling. The product should be 
heated as rapidly as the section will 
permit to a temperature approximat- 
ing 2100 degrees Fahr. and sections 
of more than 1/16-inch should be wa- 
ter quenched. This means that only 
thin sheet products can be safely air 
cooled; all bar sections, forgings, and 
heavy parts must be quenched. Im- 
proper treatment often resuits in the 
separation of carbide at grain bound- 
aries. 


Interesting Test Possible 


In sheets where the time of soak- 
ing at top temperatures is short it 
is not uncommon to find that pre- 
cipitated carbides are not given time 
for solution and the resulting prod- 
uct pickles rough or probably dis- 
solves completely in the same bath 
in which properly treated sheets are 
not touched. An interesting test is 
to treat properly a bar, say %-inch 
flat, by quenching from 2200 degrees 
Fahr. in water, then reheat a por- 
tion with a welding torch to about 
1400 or possibly to welding tem- 
perature in a localized spot. At some 
zone, the carbide precipitation will 
produce a material quite soluble in 
mixed acids, such as sulphurie and 
hydrochloric, while the main bar will 
be resistant. Among the most in- 
teresting late developments is spot 
welding for tin materials such as 
strips where welding periods have 
been cut to nearly 1/1000 of a sec- 
ond producing a weld without dam 
age to the corrosion resisting prop- 
erties. Where the welded parts can 
be reheated to 2200 degrees Fahr. 
and water quenched the corrosion- 
resisting properties are enhanced 
greatly. 

The chrome nickel steels when 
properly treated are austenitic, non- 
magpetic, and single-phase solid so- 
lutions. Upon cold work they change, 
becoming magnetic, indicating the 
precipitation of the alpha stage. They 
are widely known as nonmagnetic 
steels but they are nonmagnetic only 
when heated above the critical tem- 
perature, properly quenched to be free 
from carbide, and of proper composi- 
tion and treatment to be free from 
the delta phase, in other words, pure 
austenite. The delta phase is not 
important in ordinary steels; in fact 
is hardly known commercially out- 
side the ¢chrome-nickel series. It oc- 
curs when the carbon content is low 
and the temperature of work is high. 
It is present in the ingot, having 
been precipitated in cooling from 
high temperature. It goes into solu- 
tion from 2100 degrees Fahr. up, but 
reappears above 2400 degrees. It is 
quite common in heavy sections, 
5-inch or above. Since this phase 
is seldom present in large amounts, 


its presence is often missed. How- 
ever, it is a menace to forging, eg- 
pecially when expansion must be 
done. For this reason the top tem- 
perature of such forging must be 
kept below 2350 degrees Fahr. and 
if stock has been heated above this 
or the cast structure be present, ag 
in forging ingots, considerable skill 
is required to put this phase into 
solution properly and not have it re- 
appear. 

Where the material is to be pol- 
ished, care should be taken to per. 
fect a treatment prior to polishing 
that will insure proper physical char. 
acteristics. The material should be 
scrupulously freed from scale either 
by pickling or grinding, preferably by 
grinding, and the polishing operations 
may then _ proceed. The polishing 
grain most commonly used is fused 
alumina, the finer polishes being pro 
duced by Turkish emery and green 
rouge. It is important that all pol- 
ishing material be free from _ iron 
bearing material. This is especially 
true of the buffing compounds where 
iron rouge would be hopeless. For 
the maximum degree of resistance, 
the polished part should be subjected 
to a treatment to render passive the 
surfaces. This, as carried out in 
some plants, is first to remove all 
grease by washing with kerosene and 
wiping with whiting. This is fol- 
lowed by a hot water wash. The part 
is then immersed in 30 per cent by 
volume nitric acid at about 140 de- 
grees Fahr. for a period of at least 20 
minutes. Then follows a water wash. 
In case of highly polished material 
the last polishing operation is re- 
peated. A detailed. description of this 
procedure and the equipment involved 
appeared on Page 43 of the July 24 
issue of STEEL. 


Management Group Will 


Discuss Sales Training 

Sales training and marketing prob- 
lems as they affect all classes of in- 
dustry will be considered in consider- 
able detail at the meeting of the 
American Management association at 
the William Penn hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Oct. 20-22. Oct. 20 will be devoted to 
a sales training conference while Oct. 
21 and 22 will be occupied with con- 
sumer marketing conferences. The 
first conference of the public relations 
division of the association will be 
held in New York, probably on Nov. 
20-31. 


Will Meet in Pittsburgh 


The fall meeting of the open-hearth 
committee of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, will be held in Pittsburgh, Nov. 
19-20. A program including a list of 
subjects to be discussed will be for- 
warded to members within the next 
three weeks. 
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he Mesta Mechanical 
Cooling Bed (Fisk Patent) 


a recent development of sig- 
nificance to the modern steel 


plant 


MESTA MACHINE CO. 


PITTSBURGH: PA’ U’S’A 
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Regulation of Particle Size 


Promises Added Strength 


BY W.H. McCOY 


General Motors Corp. 


ERFORMANCES obtained with 

tungsten carbide in the division 

of the General Motor Corp. give 

some idea as to what may be ex- 
pected in the future development of 
this material. 

In December, 1928, a tool was 
placed in one of the divisions which 
had been experiencing no end of 
trouble in turning a ferrule. This 
ferrule was a die-casting having a 
hard chilled surface. The adaption 
of tungsten-carbide material in- 
creased production from six pieces 
per grind to as high as 15,000 pieces 
per grind. Speed also was increased 


tools are cutting a material which 
generates a great amount of heat 
two things are apt to happen: first, 
the shank gets hot and expands away 
from the tip, breaking the bond; and, 
second, there is a tendency to alloy 
between the chip and the excessively 
hot cemented tungsten carbide. This 
latter effect maintains when cutting 
soft steel but is not so noticeable 
when cutting steel which is in the 
brinell range of 220 to 260. When 
cutting soft steel it has been noted 
that a small fin appears on the cut- 
ting edge and that this breaks off 
and takes with it a small portion of 








Comparative Costs of Machining Cast lron 


—Cost per 100 pieces— 


Daily Tungsten Savings 
Operation Production High-speed carbide per month 
Face flange 2400 $5.83 $3.14 $1,166.82 
Face, turn and chamfer 200 15.28 3.36 452,00 
Turn, face and chamfer 500 24.69 8.37 1,589.60 
Face turn and face hub... 8.35 *6.50 


*Tool never has been sharpened and still is running. 
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from 750 to 1400 revolutions a 
minute the latter being the maxi- 
mum speed attained on this machine. 

Accompanying tables show some re- 
sults achieved with tungsten-carbide 
tools in comparison with high-speed 
tools. 

Savings are not possible on all 
classes of work because certain short- 
comings of this material make it nec- 
essary to confine its use to specific 
materials and conditions. For in- 
stance, on some automatic screw ma- 
chine jobs these tools have failed 
due to chiping as a result of shock. 


the carbide tip. This action is be- 
lieved to be caused by the generated 
heat being sufficient to raise the tem- 
perature of the extreme cutting edge 
to a point where actual alloying takes 
place between the chip and the car- 
bide cutting edge. The alloy pro- 
duced is brittle and breaks off, thus 
causing early failure. The ill effects 
can be overcome with the _ present 
alloys by increasing the size of the 
tip to an extent which will permit 
the heat being conducted away rapid- 
ly, so that the alloying temperatures 
never are attained under ordinary 
The best prac- 
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EAT elimination, cutting 

speeds, method of mount. 
ing the tip and the size of the 
point best suited for efficient op. 
eration are factors worthy of con- 
sideration in the use of tungsten 
carbide as acutting tool. Inthe 
accompanying article, a paper 
presented at the national produc. 
tion meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, Detroit, 
Oct. 7-8, W. H. McCoy dis. 
cusses this cemented crystalline 
material and throws light on its 
future development. The author 
is manager, research experimental 
production machine shop, 
General Motors Corp., Detroit, 








EES, 
tice is to remove the machining 
strains in the tool shanks before 


mounting the tungsten-carbide tips. 
After machining the recess the shank 
is packed in a charcoal pot and heat- 
ed to approximately 1750 to 1800 
degrees Fahr. and then cooled slowly. 
This procedure seems to eliminate 
the tendency of the tips to crack 
after the bond, which cracks do not 
appear until the tips are finish 
ground. 

In the final analysis of the failure 
of tungsten-carbide tools the low 
transverse strength of this material 
is responsible for the breaking down 
of the cutting edge. This fact is 
directing the development of ce- 
mented tungsten-carbide alloy along 
two distinct lines: 

1—Development of new physical prop- 
erties to meet certain specific applica- 
tions by the use of binders other than 


cobalt. 

2—Developmeht of cemented carbide 
possessing diverse physical properties by 
means of the regulation of the size of 
the carbide particles which are to be 
found with the alloy binders. 


It has been found that alloying co- 
(Concluded on Page 55) 

















When cemented tungsten-carbide working conditions. 
Comparative Costs of Machining Operations 
Surface feed Depth of Pieces per Grind - Savings 

Machine Material Operation a minute cut,inches Tungstencarbide Tool steel per month 
Milling Aluminum Fin. mill 938 0.015 1,013 34 $1450.00 
Lathe Cast iron Fin. face 196 0.032 15,000 1,500 200.00 
Lathe No. 32 bronze Groove 294 ee 4,000 20 576.00 
Drill press Babbit tough bore is 0.093 40,000 400 350.00 
New Britain Cast iron Drill 45 16,400 206 140.00 
W. & S. No. 32 bronze Bore 157 sate 1,064 10 300.00 
Lathe Alloy cast iron Turn O-; D. 98 0.125 89 5 pep 
Boring mill Cast iron Bore 98 0.125 89 7 31.9 
Se AS NS TT ad 
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t is 3.40 P.M. and the blue glass 

makes a final pass tween the melt- 
er’s eye and a seething mass of 
molten alloy. Test bars have been 
cast and broken . . . a melt proved 
for pouring tempo. Pre-fired ladles 
take position before a clay dabbed 
spout, and a heat irks for escape. 


Founders, garbed for _ action, 
strengthen as sparks aim for the 
open. Slag ceases to flow and dron- 
ing motors escort their burden to 
the mould .. . A white collar stands 
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by unnoticed, while animated 
figures follow routine . . . it is an 
executive—his eye attuned for pos- 
sible improvement, for a deviation 
toward a saving. He trails the sand 
daily, forsaking mahogany to confer 
with foremen. He’s the fellow re- 
sponsible for the uniformity of 
Birdsboro’s alloy and carbon steel 
castings. He is our works manager. 


the well serviced ‘‘Florsheims’”’ re- 
pose in one corner of his office 
conscripts to the sand). 


BIRDSBORG 


<> STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPAN 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 
BIRDSBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Built completely with steel framing, including walls and partitions, the average 
dwelling would require nine tons of steel 


Steel Residences—Is This 
Market Appreciated? 


BY R. T. MASON 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


Part | 


ROM eave to castle, the history 

of civilization is paralleled 

closely by the history of hous- 

ing. Rising standards of living 
have been reflected in increased de- 
sires for better living accommoda- 
tions. The growth of a middle class 
population in the last few centuries 
has altered the hut or palace exist- 
ence of previous generations and 
created demands for popular priced 
structures offering modern conven- 
iences. 

Even in some _ sections of the 
United States where the history of 
housing is comparatively brief, may 
be seen crude cabins and shacks of 
pioneers. The steady urbanization 
of much of the population, however, 
has been occasioning new achieve- 
ments in architecture and construc- 
tion. Modern-architecture has been 
aided by improvements in building 
materials. 

Leading the list of products that 
have contributed to the advancement 
of building is structural steel. Un- 
questioned in strength and reliabil- 
ity, structural steel is the base on 


which modern buildings progresses. 
The ‘Skyscraper,’ a word and 


product of the last few decades is 


an achievement made possible with 
structural steel. 
1500 feet in height would be imprac- 


Building markets for structural steel 


The Partially Developed 
Steel Market 
‘hich absorbs nearly all steel 
now used in building 


The Undeveloped Stee! Market 


NON.-RESIDENTIAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


$2,904,213,600 









MISCELLANEOUS 
HOTELS 
: RECREATIONAL 
APARTMENT 

HOUSES 


EDUCATIONAL 


COMMERCIAL 


ANNUAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION —-U.S 
Average 1925-1928 


Buildings of 500 to 


tical, if not impossible, without 
structural steel. 

Widespread acceptance of struc. 
tural steel as the material for achiey- 
ing safe and permanent construction 
has been obtained for large commer- 
cial structures. Builders of resi- 
dences in the past few years have 
begun to apply the principles of sky- 
scraper construction to the erection 
of houses. The demand has been 
increasing for residences that are 
fireproof, substantial, durable and 
economical. This has led to an in- 
creasing interest in the use of strue- 








AVERAGING nine tons of 

steel per house, the potential 
market for fabricated structural 
steel is 2,700,000 tons annually, 
a total representing almost 50 
per cent of all steel now con.- 
sumed in construction. To whet 
extent are steelmakers and fabri- 
cators appreciating and develop- 
ing this market? This article and 
the two succeeding instalments 
to follow in early issues of STEEL 
show what is being done in 
merchandising steel frame houses, 
detailing the promotional pro- 
gram of one of the leading 
pioneers in this field. Although 
fabricators have experimented 
with and successfully — built 
residences of this type for some 
90 years, promotion has lagged 
far behind engineering. Only 
during the past few years has any 
organized merchandising been 
attempted. 





ial 





tural steel for residence construction. 
Neglect of the home has been very 
evident in American life. Farmers 
have given more thought and care 
to the erection of fireproof and dur- 
able barns than to their homes. Busi- 
ness leaders likewise have insisted 
on the use of modern materials, fire- 
proof construction, and economy in 
building commercial structures, but 
have failed to apply the same care 
and thought to the building of their 
own homes. Products such as struc- 
tural steel that have contributed to 
the advancement of commercial 
buildings have found the residential 
market slow to capitulate. 
The educational work of 
tural steel fabricators and builders, 
however, has begun to permeate the 
residential field and an _ increased 
quantity of materials is be 


struc- 


modern 
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ing used. The market for residences, 
however, barely has been scratched, 
especially in the use of structural 
steel. 

It is true that a large number of 
puildings now are using steel girders, 
for supporting the first or ground 
floors. This type of construction av- 
erages one ton of structural steel per 
dwelling. Some are using floor joists 
and columns for the main floors. Ap- 
proximate consumption of steel on 
this basis of construction is three 
tons per dwelling. Using steel girders, 
columns and rafters with steel floor 
joists in conjunction with masonry 
exterior walls, requires approximate- 
ly six tons per dwelling. But the real 
market for structural steel in resi- 
dence construction is in complete 
framing, including walls and parti- 
tions, where the average consump- 
tion per dwelling would be nine tons 
of steel. The comparative use of 
steel in these four methods of con- 
struction may be seen in the accom- 
panying chart. 


Great Market Exists 


It is in the fourth method of struc- 
tural steel framing that the greatest 
market possibilities exist. It is that 
type of construction also, that offers 
the greatest benefits to the builder. 

The building of steel frame houses 
has been considered, practically since 
the origination of structural steel. 
Some attempt had been made in 
Europe to erect steel frame houses 
but without great success. The first 
practical steps taken in the United 
States were in Tuxedo Park, N. Y., 
in 1907. Steel was used for studs 
for walls and partitions, lath for the 
walls, partitions and ceilings; joists 
for the second floor and roof, and 
ferrolithic plates for the floors, roof 
and stairs. This building remains in 
good condition today, despite its age 
of 23 years. 

Steel pipe was used for construction 
supports |by the Suspension Steel 
Concrete Co. in 1909. Metal lath was 
used for exterior and interior walls, 
partitions, ceilings and floors. 

These early attempts, however, 
lacked the possibilities of modern de- 
velopments. The real movement to- 
ward use of steel in house framing 
started in 1926 when J. C. Broderick 
built a house using standard units 
made from light angles. Economies 
of construction allowed the builder 
to offer his house at prices competi- 
tive to other materials. The Brode- 
rick Firesafe Homes Co. was organ- 
ized to promote these houses and this 
constitutes the first organized effort 
for merchandising steel frame houses. 

James G. Dudley built a house in 
which steel studs were welded to 
their connections and wire lath was 
used for walls and partitions but 
this house at Teaneck, N. J., was not 
advertised widely. 

Many other attempts were made to 
arouse a national demand for steel 
frame houses. Junius H. Stone Corp., 
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New York, developed the idea of us- 
ing cork slabs for insulation by en- 
closing the steel frame in that mate- 
rial. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, developed a junior beam 
and built its first house in April 1926, 
using 6-inch beams. Hull & Owen, 
architects of Detroit, developed the 
Hul-o-Wen house, using cold rolled 
strip formed into structural sections. 
S. R. McKay, Cleveland, through his 
McKay Fireproof Co., started construc- 
tion of several steel frame houses. 


been estimated that the use of steel 
would increase the total cost of 5 to 
10 per cent over wood using this kind 
of construction. Scullim Steel Co., St. 
Louis, and Alamo Iron Works, San 
Antonio, Tex., also are fabricating 
structural steel for house framing. 
The growth of structural steel fram- 
ing for residences from an experiment 
to an accomplished fact, is shown by 
the following figures of the American 
Institute of Steel Construction. In 
1927, six houses were built with struc- 


Increase in steel demand 
if new residential buildings in a typical 
construction year use 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Poses A B Cc D 
TONS 
STEEL 1TON 3 TONS 6 TONS 9 TONS 
per Dwelling per Dwelling per Dwelling per Dwelling 
4 TONS 24 TONS 54 TONS 90 TONS 
per Apartment per Apartment per Apartment per Apartment 
7,000,000 House House House House 
114.8% 
INCREASE 
6,000,000 
-7 707 
72.7% 
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How dwelling and apartment buildings . c f 
would share in the increased steel APARTME 
demand in a typical construction year 8 ' 
A eee sl 
DWELLING 


These had walls of insulating board 
locked into the steel frame. Several 
houses were built and sold and then 
the company expanded to become the 


McKay Structural Steel Co., Cleve- 
land. 
Walter Bates Steel Corp., Gary, 


Ind., has standardized on nine types 
of dwellings for the use of structural 
and other steel products. The frames 
of these houses are constructed of 
patented expanded angles. This com- 
pany figures that 3%, of a pound of 
steel is required per cubic foot con 
tent of house and basement and it has 


tural steel frames. In 1928 this num- 
ber had jumped to 42, and in 1929, 
had climbed to 65. The current year 
is expected to set a new high mark in 
steel frame houses despite unfavor- 
able business conditions. Of the total, 
113 steel frame houses built to the end 
of 1929, the Steel Frame House Co., 
Pittsburgh, had contributed 40. Up to 
Sept. 1 this year the Steel Frame 
House Co. has erected 29 houses, two 
3-Story apartments and a large dairy 
building with steel framing. 

The total market 
teel frame homes may be estimated 


possibility for 


53 
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é [ | ...side Trimming 
is a and Slitting +4 


HIS Putnam Rail Head Rotary Shear and Scrap Chopper 
is designed to meet the requirements of the continuous 
steel, copper or aluminum sheet or strip mill. 


It trims the edges clean without undue loss of metal, center or 
multiple slits if desired and masticates the scrap into shovel 
sizes. This machine may be used as a single unit or incor- 
porated into continuous rolling layouts. 





Special Production Machinery 


for Steel Mills e 4 ‘ ° ° 
Continuous rolling is comparatively new. It is a tribute to 


Billet Peelers the Manning, Maxwell & Moore organization that they have 
° kept abreast with the times in producing this economical, 


Squaring and Slitting Shears fast and thoroughly practical machine. 


for Metal Sheet Mills 


° Manufactured at 
Heavy Duty Machine Tools T T AQ” T ? r xs ae 
pte acters PUTNAM MACHINE WORKS, Fitchburg, Mass. 
+ Owned by 
i Special Purpose Machinery MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, Inc. 
f 
t ead General Offices: 100 E. 42nd St., New York City 
Branches: Chicago Detroit Philadelphia St. I 
Rep é tati 4 
. “ats coo Ee Arch Machinery Co. International Equipment Co., Ltd 
Sa peers * 2 f, Fae be q 1005 Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Royal Bank Bldg., Montreal, Cana 
Smith Booth Usher Co Herberts-Moore Machinery (¢ 
228] Central Ave., Los Angeles, Cal 140 First St., San Francisco, ( 


| MAXWELL & MOORE, Inc. 
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conservatively at 300,000 a year. The 
United States Department of Labor 
figures for 1928, the latest available, 
show 136,907 one-family, and 43,098 
two-family dwellings built that year. 
It is estimated that of the 24,000,- 
000 homes in the United States, 2 per 
cent a year need replacing or a total 
of 480,000. An average annual in- 
crease in population of 1,500,000 
would require an additional 300,000 
houses a year. Although the total an- 
nual requirements using this method 
of figuring would be 780,000 houses a 
year, the increasing percentage of peo- 
ple living in apartments and apart- 
ment hotels would reduce the num- 
ber of individual residential units to 
300,000. 
Averaging nine 
house, the total 


tons of steel per 
possible market for 
fabricated structural steel would be 
2,700,000 tons annually. This repre- 
sents close to 50 per cent of all the 
steel now required for construction 
purposes. 

What are the steel companies and 
fabricators doing to realize the full- 
est possibilities of this market? 

(To Be Continued) 


Industrial Leaders Visit 


Research Laboratories 


Industrial executives and bankers 
from all sections of the country have 
been participating for the past week 
in a tour of America’s representative 
research institutions organized by the 
National Research council’s division 
of engineering and _ industrial re- 
search, New York. The men spent the 
first day watching electrons, quintil- 
lions of them, caught in buckets, “see- 
ing” their own voices as well as hear- 
ing them, and viewing all the inner 
workings of the dial system at Bell 
Telephone laboratories, New York. 

Other laboratories on the tour in- 
clude: General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady; General Motors Corp., Detroit; 
division of engineering of the air 
service, Wright field, Dayton, 0O.; 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, O.; Mellon Institute of Indus- 
trial Research, Pittsburgh; Alumi- 
num Co. of America, Pittsburgh; bu- 
reau of standards, Washington; and 
National Canners’ association, Wash- 
ington. 


Regulation of Particle Size 
Promises Added Strength 


(Concluded from Page 48) 
balt by the introduction of small 
quantities of such elements as cop- 
per, nickel, tantalum, ete., exerts a 
most profound effect upon the phy- 
sical properties of cemented tungsten 
carbide containing them. This is also 
true of steel. The addition of vari- 
ous elements exerts the most pro- 
found effect upon its physical proper- 
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inducing less 
strength, elasticity, 
depending upon the character and 
quantity of alloy used. The result 
of such alloying can be understood 
when we realize that cemented tung- 
sten carbide consists of from 87 to 
97 per cent tungsten carbide bound 
by an alloy of cobalt, and that the 
strength of the material is deter- 
mined by the character of alloy 
binder. It is reasonable to expect that 
the small additions of metallic ele- 
ments would have a greater effect on 
the physical properties of tungsten 
carbide than on alloy steels. 


greater or 
hardness, etc., 


ties, 


A second series of alloys will un- 
doubtedly also make its appearance 
with the difference in properties de- 
pending upon the grain size. 

The size of the carbide particle to 
be cemented by the metallic binder is 
of the utmost importance where fine 
cutting edges are required. In the 
early tungsten carbide the grain size 
varied. Attempts were made to make 
the grains finer. An effort recently 


has been made to control the size of 
these fine particles and experiments 
have been conducted which indicate 
that control of particle size is going 


to exert a great effect on the hard- 
ness and strength of the finished 


product. One manufacturer has pro- 
duced experimentally, cemented 
tungsten carbide all of the cemented 
particles of which are approximately 
the same size. This material, al- 
though at present being produced ex- 
perimentally only, has in tests indi- 
cated that it possesses strength which 
is equal to that of fully hardened 
high-speed steel. The principle in- 
volved in this regulation of particle- 
size seems to indicate that when 
particles of carbide are sized so that 
a.minimum amount of cement is be- 
tween the grains, greater strength 
results. 


Research indicates there will be a 
grade of tungsten carbide developed 
to suit each particular job, rather 
than the common practice of finding 
the job to suit the tungsten carbide. 


Steel tonnage requirements per dwelling 


For Various Degrees of Steel Utilization 


STEEL GIRDERS—1Ist FLOOR 
1 TON per Dwelling 
4 TONS per Apartment House 





STEEL GIRDERS, COLUMNS 
and JOISTS 
6 TONS per Dwelling 
54 TONS per Apartment House 
NOTE: THE AVERAGI 





STEEL GIRDERS & COLUMNS 
3 TONS per Dwelling 
24 TONS per Apartment House 





ALL STEEL FRAME 
9 TONS per Dwelling 
90 TONS per Apartment House 


APARTMENT BUILDING HOUSES 10 FAMILIES 


a) 








teelmakers Aim for Better 
roduction Methods 


EMANDS of the industry for 
better steel, uniform in analy- 
sis, with a minimum of segre- 
gation, pipe or other internal 
defects and possessing strength and 
dependability, are guiding steelmak- 
ers in their efforts to improve their 
product. Illustrative of the forward 
steps being taken were several papers 
presented during the National Metal 
congress in Chicago, Sept. 22-26. A 
session on steelmaking was arranged 
by the American Society for Steel 
Treating at which four papers were 
prominent, while a paper discussing 
ingot molds was heard at one of the 
meetings of the iron and steel divi- 
sion of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 
Certain advantages accrue from ro- 
tating steel ingots during the process 
of casting, and also from rapid solidi- 
fication, arresting segregation, produc- 
ing steel of more uniform, analysis, 
preventing structural weakness, short- 
ening the pipe and producing a larger 
percentage of ingot body of depend- 
able quality, according to a paper by 
H. H. Ashdown, consulting metallur- 
gist, Irvine, Pa. 


Rapid Cooling Described 


A rapid cooling method for large 
ingots, consisting of a water-cooled 
ingot mold, was described in some de- 
tail by Mr. Ashdown, together with 
typical structures obtained in steel in- 
gots cooled by this accelerated means. 
A series of steel pipe coils encased in 
the walls of the mold provided a pas- 
sage for the cooling media. A 21,000- 
pound ingot so cooled showed much 
better uniformity than a normal in- 
got of this size. 

Meeting ductility specifications of 
24 per cent elongation and 35 per cent 
reduction of area in steel deoxidized 
with aluminum before pouring is 
often a stumbling block for foundry- 
men. A paper by J. V. McCrae, for- 
merly research associate, and R. L. 
Dowdell, formerly metallurgist, bu- 
reau of standards, Washington, and the 
latter now professor of metallography, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
outlined methods of obtaining sound 
castings in dry sand molds without 
the addition of deoxidizers immediate- 
ly before pouring. 

In this connection the occurrence 
of porosity or “pin holes” in the cast- 
ings was noted as the only adverse 
feature of the generally desired green 
sand molding. Deoxidizers eliminate 
the porosity but decrease the ductility. 
The authors disclosed that mold con- 
ditions were probably the most impor- 
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tant variables responsible for pin 
holes. 

Centrifugal casting of guns was de- 
scribed in a paper by Col. Tracy C. 
Dickson, Watertown arsenal, Water- 
town, Mass., presenting a detailed ac- 
count of mechanical equipment used 
at Watertown Arsenal for centrifugal- 
ly casting guns in chill molds. Col. 
Dickson described the operation of 
this equipment and the results ob- 
tained when guns are cast by this 
method, showing’ several lantern 
slides of macrographs indicating the 
structure of the cast material. The 
process, in addition to being readily 
adaptable in time of war, offers many 
metallurgical advantages over the in- 
got-forging-built-up process of gun 
manufacture. Also, marked economies 
can be effected by the centrifugal 
process. 


Induction Furnace Used 


In the manufacture of guns by this 
method the steel is melted down in a 
crucible induction furnace and con- 
veyed in a trough directly from the 
furnace to the centrifugal casting 
machine. After casting, the gun bar- 
rel interior is expanded hydrostatical- 
ly to a marked degree, serving to com- 
pact the inner metal. The process 
permits production in one-third the 
time and at two-thirds the cost of the 
former forging method. 

The importance of reliability in 
steelmaking processes was empha- 
sized in a paper by George A. Dornin, 
Gathmann Engineering Co.,_ Balti- 
more, who also pointed out steps 
which he recommended in the estab- 
lishment of process reliability. The 
makeshift nature of many present 
steelmaking practices, such as rim- 
ming and killing steel in the mold 
with aluminum, calls for the intro- 
duction of certain set basic prin- 
ciples on which future steelmaking 
should be carried out, if it is to be 
a process under complete control and 
produce reliable metal, according to 
Mr. Dornin. 

Speaking of the trend toward bet- 
ter and more reliable steel, Mr. Dorn- 
in declared that “at present no one 
knows when a heat of steel starts 
whether or not it will finish fit for 
the purpose for which it was ordered, 
because this depends on the guesses 
of the men making the heat, and men, 
even the best of them, do not and 
cannot always guess right.” 

This radical statement brought 
forth some protest, Dr. C. H. Herty 
Jr., bureau of mines, Pittsburgh, term- 
ing it the most uncalled for statement 
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he had ever read regarding steelmak. 
ing. That control over heats of stee] 
was not as loose as indicated by Mr, 
Dornin was the opinion of W. J, 
Reagan, open-hearth department, 
Edgewater Steel Co., Oakmont, Pa. 

Presenting a paper before another 
group, Mr. Reagan acclaimed the ip. 
got mold as the most important in. 
fluence on the kind of ingot produced 
in the manufacture of basic open- 
hearth steel. A mold with a wall see. 
tion that is too heavy, especially for 
ingots of small diameter, he _ ex. 
plained, is the cause of ingots with 
circumferential cracks close to the 
hot top. Ingot molds with a small 
section that is too heavy tend to 
solidify the metal quickly and to 
force the steel pourer to speed up his 
rate of pouring, to avoid the _ possi- 
bility of freezing of small sections of 
the metal before the entire ingot is 
cast. 

The interior of the mold instead of 
growing larger, Mr. Reagan declared, 
actually grows smaller, the decrease 
in size being about in proportion to 
the mold life. In discussing a test 
run on about 200 heats to determine 
what effect mold wash had on the in- 
got and the mold, Mr. Reagan men- 
tioned that without mold wash the 
rejections totaled 3.29 per cent for 
cracks and with molds so treated, 
only 1.13 per cent. An ideal mold 
wash recommended by the speaker is 
one composed of about 40 per cent 
graphite with a small percentage of 
fire clay to serve as a bond, the mix- 
ture being applied with a high-pres- 
sure spray gun. 


Rejection Percentages Vary 


The lowest percentage of rejections 
are had with heats that melt at about 
1.30 per cent carbon whereas heats 
that melt too low and without any 
ore addition, usually are producers of 
an abnormal percentage of rejections, 
Mr. Reagan stated. Reasons for 
cracked ingots included a high rate 
of pouring speed which gives a con- 
sistent production of ingots with cir- 
cumferential cracks on the _ surface, 
pouring metal into cold molds, lack 
of mold wash, bad surface conditions 
on the interior of the ingot mold, and 
steel improperly made in the open 
hearth. Steel at high temperature 
poured too slowly, in the speaker’s 
opinion, shows a _ consistently high 
percentage of rejections due to sand. 
Steel at low temperature, such as at 
the end of a furnace run, shows a 
consistent high percentage of rejec- 
tions due to dirt, unless care is taken 
to pour fast. 


The Pennsylvania Engineering 
Works has been awarded a con- 
tract for two 600-ton mixers for Ford- 
son, and will design mixers and.other 
special equipment for the foundry be- 
ing erected by the Ford Motor Co. 
Ltd. at Dagenham, England. 
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of Artificial-[ce Piping— 





The above illustration shows the arc-welded piping system 
laid out on the floor of the new Kingston Curling Club. 





INGSTON Curling Club is now sporting on one of the largest 

artificial ice rinks in Canada. The freezing system contains 
7% miles of piping. It was entirely fabricated by arc-welding—and 
completely installed in 115 working hours! 


Over 2000 Welds 


Over 2,000 welds were done by one Wilson Type 200 Amperes 
single-operator machine, with Grade No. 17 Wilson “Color-tipt” 
Wire. Much of the work required overhead welds. 


. NJe e 

Leaks and Repairs Eliminated 
By selecting arc-welding—which made it unnecessary to cut away 
metal for threading—it is estimated that from 6,000 to 8,000 pos- : 2 rs 
: ae er ‘ Close-up view, showing how the two 
sible leaks were eliminated, and that the life of the pipes was in- 95-foot headers and 250 nipples were 
creased 20 to 50 per cent. In addition, there will be practically no joined by arc-welding. 
maintenance cost, because the welded joints are as strong as the 
pipe walls themselves, and become an integral part of the piping. 





WILSON WELDER & METALS CO. INC., 24 VILSON BLDG., NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 


WILSON 


WELDING MACHINES AND WELDING WIRE 
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OTH the pick and shovel, for 

many years the implements 

symbolic of hard manual labor, 

have felt the effects of the 
mechanical age through the introduc- 
tion of machinery that in a number 
of instances have relegated these 
manual tools to the limbo of ineffi- 
ciency. 

Modern steam shovels, trench dig- 
gers, coal digging machinery and oth- 
er mechanical equipment now are do- 
ing considerable of the work that 
formerly was performed laboriously 
by hand. 

As was pointed out in a recent 
article in this series dealing with 
the subject of shovels, however, the 
expansion in the country’s general 
industrial activity has offset to a cer- 
tain extent the inroads made by ma- 
chinery in the tool market, and the 
sales of picks as well as shovels still 
are fairly large and represent the 
consumption of a substantial steel 
tonnage. 


2500 Tons Used Annually 


The average annual production of 
picks in this country over the past 
three years amounted to about 846,- 
000 pieces. This output required ap- 
proximately 2500 net tons of steel 
per year. Under the general head- 
ing of picks falls a number of vari- 
ous types. 

The most common variety now in 
use is the contractor’s pick. The rail- 
road or clay pick is of similar de- 
sign. Other types include rock, con- 
crete, coal drifting, mill, ore, pros- 
pecting, quarry, surface, tamping 
and zine picks. 

Plain carbon steel usually is em- 
ployed in pick manufacture. The 
piece is forged from a bar, the eye 
is punched to receive the handle and 
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Large Uses of 


Steel in Small Ways 


Picks 


after being ground the ends are tem- 
pered. 


Production Problems Are 
Discussed by Engineers 


A tool best suited for cutting 
aluminum and it alloys should have 
a top rake of about 45 degrees, a side 
rake of about 15 degrees and a front 
or back clearance of about 7 degrees, 
making the total included angle of 
the cutting edge of approximately 38 
degrees. This fact was brought out 
by R. L. Templin, Aluminum Co. of 
America, New Kensington, Pa., ‘““New 
Developments in Machining Alumi- 
num and its Alloys” at the ninth an- 
nual production meeting of the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers which 
was held Oct. 7-8 at the Book-Cadil- 
lac hotel, Detroit. 

W. H. McCoy, General Motors 
Corp., Detroit, in speaking ‘‘The Fu- 
ture Development of Tungsten-Car- 
bide as a Cutting Tool,’ mentioned 
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Standard Railroad Pick 
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Wide Chisel Pick 





Contractors’ Pick 


Tamping Pick 


that a large number of grades will be 
developed for the individual applica- 
tion of this material as a cutting tool, 
much in the same way as high-speed 
and alloy steel of various composi- 
tions have been developed for indi- 
vidual applications. Formulas and 
their practical application for esti- 
mating purposes in the field of drop 
forging, foundry work, purchasing, 
stores and supplies were presented 
by P. N. Lehoezky, department of 
industrial engineering, Ohio State 
university, Columbus, O. in his paper 
entitled, ‘‘The Effect of Time on Pro- 
duction Cost.’’ He submitted a type 
of analysis that can be used when- 
ever capacity is greater than produc- 
tion, especially if equipment can be 
used for other purposes than the one 
in question. The final paper at the 
Tuesday afternoon session was pre- 
sented by O. B. Jones, Detroit Schoo] 
of Applied Science, Detroit, and was 
entitled, ‘‘The Tool Engineer’s Place 
in Mass Production.” 

At the final technical session 
Wednesday morning J. C. Hough, 
Mathews Conveyor Co., Ellwood City 
Pa., in presenting a paper on ‘‘Con- 
veyors in the Automotive Industry,” 
gave a summary of the _ principal 
types of conveyors with a brief de- 
seription of the field of application 
for each type, basic formulas for 
computing economies of material- 
handling equipment, approximate 
costs on a per-foot basis and require- 
ments for determining the most suit- 
able types of conveyor units. 


Refractories Institute To Meet 
at Atlantic City, Oct. 23 


Refractories insti- 
tute has announced that its annual 
meeting previously scheduled for 
Oct. 24 has been moved forward one 
day and will be held Thursday, Oct. 
23, at the Traymore hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. Three technical papers 
and an open discussion will be pre- 
sented during the meeting. The 
technical papers are: ‘‘Manufacture 
of Refractories in Europe,’ by Prof. 
R. M. King, Ohio State university, 
Columbus, O.; “Effect of Forming 
Pressure on the Properties of Fire 
Clay Brick,’’ by R. E. Birch, Harbi- 
son-Walker Refractories Co., Pitts- 
burgh; and “Insulation of Refrac 
tories as the Cause of Spalling,’’ by 
Stuart M. Phelps, refractories fellow- 
ship, Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research, Pittsburgh. 

The general discussion will be on 
the subject of ‘“‘The Variation in Size 
of Clay Refractories.’’ Under this 
general heading the variation in size 
of brick and shapes as affecting the 
laying up or life of refractories in 
service, methods of measuring brick 
and shapes for size and warpage and 
the cause of variation of size and 
their control will be considered. 


The American 
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P TO the present, most of the 

butt welding of rails in track 

under traffic has been done on 

rails in tunnels, through-road 
crossings, station platforms, scale 
tracks, etc., where maintenance of me- 
chanical joints has been difficult and 
expensive. This particular applica- 
tion of the welding process was ex- 
plained in detail by L. C. Ryan, mana- 
ger, track department, Oxweld Rail- 
road Service Co., Chicago, at the 
tenth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Welding society, Chicago, Sept. 
22-26. 

The problem of expansion and con- 
traction in its relation to long 
stretches of welded rail may be ig- 
nored according to German engineers 
who have found that all the expansion 
and contraction resulting from tem- 
perature changes takes place in ap- 
proximately 40 feet at the end of any 
length of rail. Advantages cited by 
the speaker of butt welding rails in 
continuous stretches includes doubling 
the service life of the rail, the elimi- 
nation of joint maintenance, the pre- 
vention of creepage anda material re- 
duction of wear on equipment. While 
no reinforcement is necessary in weld- 
ed rails, the speaker stated, angle 
bars are applied after the weld is com- 
pleted as a precautionary measure. 

Addition of new developments, in- 
crease in maintenance cost, coupled 
with increased wages, has brought 
about the establishment of a new de- 
partment of the railroad, materially 
assisting in the reduction of operating 
cost through the conservation and re- 
clamation of discarded material, ac- 
cording to G. W. Lieber, superinten- 
dent of reclamation, Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad Co., Parsons, Kans., 
who discussed “The Possibility and 
Further Development of Railway 
Welding.” 


Accepted Without Consideration 

Many railroad officials realize today 
their haste in accepting fusion weld- 
ing without giving due consideration 
to the effect to which the article would 
be subjected or the possibility of fail- 
ure, which was due principally to in- 
experience and lack of knowledge on 
the part of the operator. This in it- 
self, the speaker mentioned, has 
caused the failure of many articles, 
but has resulted in more serious 
Study being given the fusion process, 
necessity of constant and efficient in- 
Spection, supervision, recording of re- 
sults, service obtained, cost of the 
operations, and numerous other phases 
of the entire procedure which are es- 
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~ Welding Open Track Joints 


— Proceeds with Caution 


sential and Leneficial to the further 
advancement of fusion welding inso- 
far as the railroads are concerned. 

In a paper entitled “Building Up 
Battered Ends of Rails” by W. H. 
Kirkbride, engineer of maintenance of 
way and structures, Southern Pacific 
Co., San Francisco, Calif., the author 
cited considerable experimenting and 
testing by actual service under traffic 
load with various welding roads. For 
gas welding of carbon rail ends a 
nickel rod is specified although good 
results from high-carbon rod are ob- 
tained. For electric are welding of 
rail ends, rods with 0.90 to 1.10 per 
cent carbon and about 0.60 per cent 
manganese are employed. From past 
experience, the speaker stated, results 
from high-carbon rods are much su- 
perior to any other rod with lower 
content of carbon and _ substituting 
alloy. Much better fusion of metal is 
obtained due to the fact that the 
metal deposited from high-carbon 
rods and the parent metal of the rail 
are almost identical. For manganese 
castings a rod containing 12 to 14 per 
cent manganese and coated is recom- 
mended. 


High-Carbon Rods Effective 


Inspections have indicated that the 
battered joint properly welded by the 
electric-are process and using 0.90 to 
0.10 per cent carbon coated welding 
rods, do not batter as rapidly as the 
original rail, due to the higher car- 
bon content of the rod. Joints built 
up by the oxyacetylene process aver- 
age $1.21 per joint; those made by the 
electric-are process cost about 66 cents 
per joint, the latter cost including in- 
terest and depreciation of equipment. 

Experience in Germany indicates 
that the resistance of the weight of 
the rail, the friction on the tie plates, 
etc., cause temperature changes to 
have no greater effect than to change 
the compression strains in the rail 
and that even in 1000 feet of rail 
without joints, ordinary bolted joints 
may be used at the end and that 
the opening and closing of these 
joints are about the same as for a 
single rail length. This fact was 
brought out by J. H. Deppeler, chief 
engineer, Metal & Thermit Corp., 
Jersey City, N. J., in speaking on “The 
Elimination of Joints in Open Track.” 

While a double shoulder tie plate 
does not fit the rail base closely, he 
stated, the slightest tendency for the 
rail to warp brings the rail base into 
contact with the diagonally opposite 
shoulders of the tie plate and this fric 
tion added to the weight of the rail 


and the friction of the spikes appar- 
ently prevents the rail from moving 
during temperature changes. 

One of the things welding will elim- 
inate definitely, is creepage which is 
a function of rail length, and it seems 
possible, the speaker concluded, that 
this may be the cause of many of the 
broken rails and the numerous in- 
stances of spreading gage. 


Sheet Metal Distributors 


Announce Program 


The National Association of Sheet 
Metal Distributors, affiliated with 
the National Hardware Association of 
the United States, announces the pro- 
gram for its annual convention to 
be held at the Marlborough-Blen- 
heim, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 21. 
Although the Hardware association 
will conduct sessions during four 
days, Oct. 20-23, the Sheet Metal Dis- 
tributors will convene only for one 
session. The program is as follows: 
“Opening Remarks,” by President F. O. 

Schoedinzger. 

“The Steel Industry,” by W. W. Macon, 
editor, Iron Age, New York. 

“The Problem in Connection with the 
Distribution of Sheet Steel,” by F. J. 
McNeive, W. F. Potts Son & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, and chairman, sheet 
steel committee. 

“Profitable Merchandising of Copper and 
Brass,” by A. W. Howe, J. M. & L.A. 
Osborn Co., Cleveland, and chairman, 
copper and brass committee. 

“Developing Seles of Tin and Terne 
Plate,” by Robert H. Lyon, Lyon, 
Conklin & Co. Inc., Baltimore, and 
chairman, tin and terne plate com- 
mittee. 

“Co-operation versus Competition,” by 
EK. H. Hoffeld, Ferdinand Dieckmann 
Co., Cincinnati and chairman eave 
trough and conductor pipe committee. 

Report of simplification committee. 


Bulletin Describes Fusion 


Welding Production, Tests 


A new method of welding which is 
said to eliminate the necessity for 
long training or great skill on the part 
of the operator and produces welds 
equal to or better than the work metal 
in tensile strength, shock resistance, 
ductility, and the ability to withstand 
repeated stresses, is the subject of a 
new bulletin entitled “Fusion Weld- 
ing,’’ issued by Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
New York. These characteristics are 
illustrated by photographs and de- 
scriptions of test specimens, chem- 
ical analyses, macrographs and pho- 
tomicrograph studies. 

A chapter of this bulletin is de- 
voted to the nondestructive tests em- 
ployed by the Babcock & Wilcox com- 
pany to prove the efficiency of welded 
seams in finished products without 
damage to the product. Photographs 
of X-ray studies are shown, and a new 
electromagnetic tester is described 
which hunts out defects in welds and 
records their presence on a graph. 
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Product Research Required To 
Avoid Overproduction 


HE trade association as an im- 

portant agency today through 

which co-operative effort may 

bring about benefits to industry 
and to the consumer was the subject 
of an address by Philip P. Gott, as- 
sistant manager, trade association 
department, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, 
speaking before the annual meeting 
of the Gray Iron institute in Cleve- 
land, Oct. 8. Mr. Gott paid high 
tribute to the institute in saying that 
few trade associations have accom- 
plished as much in a little over two 
years as has the Gray Iron institute. 
In discussing the value of group ad- 
vertising and trade promotion he 
stressed the necessity for research to 
provide sound specifications for the 
product. An advantage may accrue 
through the certification of the prod- 
uct with an emblem which should in- 
dicate quality, advance the particular 
field of maufacture and _ increase 
profits. An analysis research of mar- 
kets to determine the needs of cus- 
tomers and uses of the _ product 
should parallel technical research. An 
industry which develops new uses 
for its product also benefits its cus- 
tomers. 


Overcapacity Evident 


Dr. Zay Jeffries, consulting metal- 
lurgist, General Electric Co., Na- 
tional Tube Co. and Aluminum Co. 
of America, Cleveland, declared that 
the capacity for the manufacture of 
gray iron castings in the United 
States is greatly in excess of the po- 
tential or actual consumption. Sucha 
condition makes it difficult to do busi- 
ness on a profitable basis and leads 
to price cutting. 

However, in the gray iron indus- 
try it is necessary for the producing 
plants to be scattered geographically. 
Due to delivery requirements and 
freight rates the foundries must be 
located within reasonable proximity 
to the source of consumption. If 
plants could be so 
graphically that, upon receiving the 
same scientific information, they 
would not interfere with each other, 
an ideal situation would obtain. How- 
ever this situation cannot even be ap 
proximated. The plants have a com- 
modity of interest on one hand and 
are competitors on the other. 


geo- 


seattered 


Dr. Jeffries expressed considerable 
concern regarding community re- 
search, where everybody has all of 
the information on a certain art and 
no one group can gain an advantage. 
He felt that where research is carried 


on by the individual company, and 


the results retained for its exclusive 
use, the industry as a whole gained 
nothing, but the public may be ben- 
efited. Maximum progress cannot be 
made industrially until the stock- 
holders of the corporation get a fair 
return on the money invested, the 
employe receives a fair return for 
services rendered, and the public or 
consumer group obtains the product 
at a fair price. 

In Dr. Jeffries’ opinion, a greater 
need exists in the United States to- 
day for product reearch to determine 
price than for scientific research to 
and inven- 


make new discoveries 
tions. Balance is one of the essen- 
tial factors when considering re- 


search programs. 

A. C. Denison, president, Fulton 
Foundry & Machine Co., Cleveland, 
pointed out the fact that a good cost 
system will be of the greatest value 
when the method of using the cost 
figures is applied in a uniform man- 
ner by competing foundrymen. Presi- 


dent Walter L. Seelbach, in com- 


menting on the discussion, stated 
that it will be necessary to stand- 
ardize the application of the cost 


system to a particular class of work 
to secure the most effective system. 

Repeal or revision of the Sher- 
man antitrust act and a courageous 
foreign policy for the economic and 
political stabilization of other na- 
tions were advocated by James T, 
Begg, Cleveland, in an address at the 
annual banquet of the institute. The 
former congressman, speaking on 
economic problems which confront 
the country today, stated that the 
cutting of prices never made money, 
never stabilized anything, that it 
produces disorganization of industry 
and results in chaos, thus contribu- 
ting to depressions. Mr. Begg be- 
lieves that a large number of anti- 
quated laws on the statute books 
prevent industry from curing the 
evils that are responsible in some 
measure for unfair competition and 
that only one thing will cure the sit- 
uation and permit industry to solve 
its problems. Congress either should 
take off the statute books or revise 
the Sherman antitrust law, this per- 
mitting industry to adopt such prices 
as to assure a profit. The speaker 
pointed out that this would do more 
to stabilize business and provide a 
solution to the unemployment prob- 
lem than all of the other methods 
advocated. 


Discuss Factors which Contribute 


to Low Fuel Consumption 


PPROXIMATELY 100 members 
Aine guests were present at the 
fall meeting of the Eastern States 
blast Furnace and Coke Oven associa- 
tion held at the Tippecanoe country 
club, Youngstown, O., Oct. 10. At the 
technical session during the morning 
discussion of ‘‘The Effect on Coke 
Quality Caused by Washing Coal,” 
brought out the fact that most coke 
fractures are caused by small pieces 
of slate. 

A high-grade coke, proper furnace 
lines, correct filling and distribution, 
correct blowing and the proper rela- 
tion of furnace lines were mentioned 
by one blast furnace operator as con- 
tributing factors to the low coke con- 
sumption in the smelting of pig iron. 
Another speaker in discussing 
“Reasons ‘for Wide Variation in Coke 
Practice,” pointed out that the ore 
burden has a decided influence on the 
consumption of coke. 
fur- 


dis- 


by a blast 

Pittsburgh 
included 
and 


Reasons advanced 
nace operator in the 
trict for high consumption 
gas travel within the furnace 
proper distribution of the charge. Gas 
travel can be varied, he stated, by 


changing the distribution of the stock 
and attention to this detail will have 
a marked influence one way or the 
other on the amount of coke passing 
over the big bell. He mentioned that 
at his particular furnace 2000 pounds 
of ore was added to the burden with- 
coke merely by alter- 


out additional 
ing the number of degrees in the 
travel of the revolving top. His or- 


der of filling is ore, stone, coke, ore, 


coke and ore. 


While discussion of 
“Dehydration of Blast 
Coke Oven Gases,” was 
cipally because the operation 
and installations are lacking, yet many 
details covering the removal of mois- 
ture from natural gas were explained. 
One member is presenting a descrip- 
tion of a recently completed plant in 
the Pittsburgh district for the extrac- 


subject, 
Furnace and 
scant, prin- 
is new 


the 


tion of moisture from blast furnace 
gas mentioned that the gas enters 
with 2% grains moisture and leaves 
with about 0.01 grain. The unit is a 


combination of the Feld-type washer 
equipped with three revolving cones, 
the gas passing over four stationary 


stators. 
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have been TESTED 
Steel-Mill Standards 


(Right) 5 hp. 400-1600 r.p.m. enclosed water- 
tight Type T Reliance Motors are used on 
this sheet scrubber. They are exposed to 
splashing acid, dirt and live steam but they 
stay clean and dry inside. 





10 hp. enclosed 
Type T Motors 
driving reeling 
machines in strip- 
steel mill. 





















Driving these strip-steel reeling machines is a tough 
job on which special mill-type motors are regularly 
used. The motors are reversed over 400 times in 
24 hrs. Six Type T Reliance Motors have been in 
successful operation on this job since 1917. 


3) 


(Right) 100 hp. 500-1000 r.p.m. Reliance Motor 
driving stripper roll in a pipe mill. 








Type T Motors are carefully built with plenty of 
good material in vital parts. They are thoroughly 
insulated to withstand the hard-service conditions 
found on many applications in steel and tube mills. 
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Aerial view of enlarged steelworks at Huckingen; Germany. 





it the extreme left are the old rolling mill 


and open-hearth plant; right center, the two blast furnaces, ore bins and harbor development; and between 
them the new bessemer plant. In the background are employes’ homes 


German Steelmaker Adds to 


Production Facilities 


BY HUBERT HERMANNS 
German Correspondent, STEEL 


ANNESMANN TUBE CO., 
Huckingen, Germany, which 
has operated an  open- 
hearth steel works at 
Huckingen on the Rhine since 1909, 
has enlarged this plant with two mod- 
ern blast furnaces and a basic besse- 
mer installation. The new facilities 
are now in service and include in 
addition to the two blast furnaces 
for a daily production of 800 metric 
tons each, an iron mixer of 1000 
metric tons capacity, a basic besse- 
mer plant with four converters, a 
power plant and a basic-slag mill. 


Furnaces of Modern Design 


The illustration above is an aerial 
view of the entire plant including the 
old rolling mill and the open-hearth 
steel works on the left, the blast fur- 
naces with the ore bins and the ore 
harbor at the right, and between 
them the power house with the basic 
bessemer plant behind it. In the 
background are the homes of the em- 
ployes. 

Blast furnaces are of the latest 
German design, constructed without 
the usual armor plate. The shaft 
embodies a novel method of rein- 
forcement against deformations and 
cracks. The entire height of the 
shaft is 40 feet, the diameter 22 
feet and each furnace has ten 
tuyeres of 77-inch diameter. Melt- 


66 


ed iron is tapped into ladles of 70- 
ton capacity. The Sunday iron is 
cast in an open pit, 42.6 feet in 
length, 45.9 feet in width and 13.1 
feet in depth, running from the fur- 
nace directly into the pit and being 





Partial view of one of the two new 


blast furnace installations, showing 
unusual method of reinforcing shaft 
against deformations 


distributed in a thin layer over the 
entire surface of the pit. The next 
charge runs over this cold iron. The 
iron is removed by a lifting magnet, 
Each pouring pit has a capacity of 
7000 metrie tons of iron. 

For the blast-furnace gas there is 
an electrical dust-precipitating plant 
for 9,500,000 ecubie feet per hour. 
The current for the precipitation is 
taken from the three-phase network 
at 500 volts and is transformed to 
35,000 volts in static transformers 
and then into pulsating direct cur- 
rent at 36,000 volts by mechanical 
rectifiers. For the two blast fur- 
naces there are five stoves 111 feet 
in height. 


Large Mixer Operated 


The ore is transported from the 
bins to the hoist in electric cars of 
new design, shown in an accompany- 
ing illustration. The hot metal mixer 
of 1000 metric tons capacity, also 
illustrated, is located with sufficient 
room nearby for two additional mix- 
ers of the same dimensions; more- 
over, it is possible to enlarge the 
capacity to 1500 metric tons. Interior 
length of the mixer is 21 feet, 
interior diameter 20.3 feet. The 
shell is lined with magnesite bricks 
and insulated by a 2,%-inch layer be- 
tween the shell and the magnesite lin- 
ing. The mixer is heated by two 
coke-oven gas burners of a burning 
capacity of 7000 cubic feet per hour 
each, and tipped electrically. 

The mixer iron is transported to 
the basic bessemer plant in 70-me- 
tric-ton ladles. In the bessemer plant 
are four hydraulically-tipped con- 
verters of 30-ton capacity each and 
a ferromanganese melting furnace be- 
ing heated by coke-oven gas. An un- 
usual type of car has been con- 
structed for the transporting and set- 
ting-in of the needle bottoms. AS 
shown in an accompanying illustra- 
tion this car bears a hydraulic lift- 
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i Far-sighted operators 
a buy & 
‘straightening machinery 








_.. the requirement is for straightening tubes 

dia., or 28" dia., or rounds up to 6” dia., far- 
sighted operators now insist on an actual working demon- 
stration of the straightening machine right in their own plant. 


When you are in the market for this equipment, ask to 
have the improved TREADWELL Straightener {Abramsen 
Design} brought to your office for inspection and operating 
test. There is no obligation. 


dwell Engineering Company § 


Easton, Pa. 








TREADWELL 


Rolling Mills—Threading & Cutting-Off Machinery—Special Machinery—Iron @& Steel Castings 
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OOKING down 

the length of the 
new ore bins with 
the blast furnaces 
and ore piles adjoin- 
ing, in the illustra- 
tion to the left; be- 
low is a new type of 
electric scale car be- 
ing used at the plant. 
Lower lejt shows a 
ladle pouring molten 
metal anto the 1000- 
ton hot metal mizer, 
while in the circle is 
Shown a special type 
of car used for 
transporting and set- 
ting in needle bot- 
toms of basic besse- 

mer converters 





ing table at one end for the needle 
bottom and a gas burner for heating 
the converter lining at the other end. 
After the lining has been completely 
heated the bottom is set in and 
secured. As usual with the basic 
bessemer plant a slag mill for mill- 
ing the valuable phosphorus slags 
into fertilizing material is operated. 
This slag mill contains four shaftless 
ball mills and a tube mill 23 feet in 
length, delivering 30 metric tons of 
pulverized slag per hour. 

Steam for electrical power turbo- 
generators is supplied by eight tube 
boilers at a pressure of 210 pounds. 
The boilers are fired by blast-furnace 
gas or coke-oven gas, some being 








equipped with chain grates. The elec- 
trical generating plant consists of 
three turbo-generators of 10,000, 
$750 and 1120-kilowatt capacity. 
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ere and There in Industry 


(Concluded from Page 31) 
ment to its previous line of ma- 
chinery. 

Sp ee 
Stoney Foundry Engineering & 
Equipment Co., Cleveland, has built 
an office unit in connection with its 
factory, 5321 St. Clair avenue. 
iw F 
St. John X-Ray Service Corp., 
New York, has made an arrangement 
with the Westinghouse X-Ray Co. 
Inc. to sell Westinghouse equipment 
in the industrial field. 
O O O 
Philadelphia Hardware & Malle- 
able Iron Works, Philadelphia, has 
moved its offices from Ninth and 
Jefferson streets to State road and 
Shelmire Tacony, Phila- 
delphia. 


street, 


Es fi 

B & F Heating & Ventilating Co., 
9752 Fullerton avenue, Chicago, air 
conditioning equipment, has ac- 
quired a 2-story office and factory 
building, 72 x 135 feet, at 815-19 
Larabee street and plans extensive 
remodeling. 

co oS fa 

Wean Engineering Co. Inec., War- 
ren, O., has obtained exclusive 
license to manufacture and sell the 
continuous hot mill roll polisher in- 
vented by D. B. Geeseman, of the 
Standard Tin Plate Co., a subsidiary 
of the Continental Can Co. Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, has ap- 
pointed two new distributors in the 
construction equipment field. Ala- 
bama Machinery & Supply Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and Concrete Products 
Sales Co. Ltd., Dakland, Calif., will 
assume sales in their territories of 
products of the Chain Belt Co. 

O OF O 

Eugene E. Phillips Electrical 
Works, Brockville, Ont., is enlarg- 
ing its plants by the addition of five 
units at a cost of about $250,000. 
The contract has been awarded to 
the C. E. Construction Co., Montreal, 
and the steel work will be erected by 
the Hamilton Bridge Co., Hamilton, 
Ont. 

D2 o 

Pratt-Whitney Aircraft Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., has been awarded a con- 
tract for 35 air-cooled airplane en- 
gines of 500 horsepower, by the navy 
department. The engines are to be 
spares for fighting planes now being 
built by the Boeing Aircraft Co., 
Seattle. 

ie. Se sa 

Black, Sivalls & Bryson Ine., 

Bartlesville, Okla., has inaugurated 
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a refinery and natural gasoline 
equipment division to design and 
manufacture equipment for this 
branch of the oil industry. Head- 
quarters of the new division will be 
at Tulsa and manufacturing will be 
done at the plant of American Tank 
& Equipment Corp., a subsidiary, at 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
te i 


Wisconsin Aluminum Foundry 
Co., South Sixteenth and Franklin 
streets, Manitowoc, Wis., an estab- 
lished aluminum casting concern, has 
been incorporated in Wisconsin with 
$250,000 capital. There is no change 
in ownership and management. The 
principal officers are Abe Schwartz, 
Edwin Pleuss and William Ecke. 

O UO O 

Vickers Machine Works, Smack- 
over, Ark., manufacturer of oil field 
drilling equipment, has purchased 
the plant and equipment of Pate Ma- 
chine Works, 1800 Northeast Twen- 
ty-ninth street, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., and will install additional ma- 
chinery for repair of drilling tools. 
O. F. Mathews has been placed in 
charge of the branch. 

ee) Ee 

Palmer-Bee Co., Detroit, manufac- 
turer of conveyors, speed reducers, 
flexible couplings, coal and _ ash- 
handling equipment and power trans- 
mission, has opened the following 
district offices: Buffalo, 333 Ellicott 
Square building, in charge of C. E. 
Jeremias; Pittsburgh, 508 Farmers 
Bank building, C. E. Musselman; 
Cleveland, 1056 Rockefeller’ build- 
ing, F. B. Barkwill; Philadelphia, 
Bulletin building, S. T. Transeau; 
Southern office, 1210 Reynolds build- 
ing, -Winston-Salem, N. C., E. S. 
Davidson. 


} 
| 
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Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, 
Md., manufacturer of portable elec- 
tric tools, has established a unit of 
its sales organization for marketing 
high eycle production tools, heavy- 
duty grinders, swing-frame grinders, 
snaggers and buffers under’ the 
name Black & Decker-Van Dorn. 
This is a grouping of the products 
of the parent company, Van Dorn 
Electric Tool Co. and Marschke 
Mfg. Co., subsidiaries, under one di- 
vision. Curtis C. Watts has been 
placed in charge of the division as 
assistant sales manager. He has been 
associated with the sales organiza- 
tion for several years, recently as 
assistant advertising manager. 

eae tant tore 


R. J. Schwab Furnace & Mfg. Co., 
251 Reed street, Milwaukee, has 
moved its foundry, furnace and 
boiler manufacturing activities to 


Cedar Grove, Wis., where it will 
occupy the enlarged works of the 
Cedar Grove Stove Co. The com- 
pany has disposed of its Milwaukee 
plant to the Wisconsin Gear & Engi- 
neering Co. and the Howard Brass 
& Copper Mfg. Co., both of Mil- 
waukee. 


Moise Steel Co., 447 Virginia 
street, Milwaukee, jobber of sheet 
steel, has increased its capital from 
$50,000 preferred to $75,000 pre- 
ferred, and added 12,500 shares of 
common stock without par value. 
The concern is building a new plant 
and warehouse, 75 x 225 feet, cost- 
ing about $45,000, at Thirty-fifth 
avenue and Scott street, to be ready 
about Nov. 1. L. R. Moise is presi- 
dent. 

we 5 ae 

Oklahoma City Machine Works, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., has started 
operations at 1633 West Main street, 
specializing in refrigerating system 
and flour mill repair and production 
work. Company has leased a build- 
ing, 25 x 150 feet, and has purchased 
all needed machinery. George W. 
Cole, formerly in charge of Tidal 
Oil Co. machine shop at Drumright, 
Okla., is president and _ general 
manager, 

i“ ae Ge 

General Tube Co., 49 Empire 
street, Newark, N. J., has added to 
its welded tubing line 18 and 8 
chrome-nickel welded tubing in 
rounds from % to 6 inches internal 
diameter and squares from % to 2 
inches. This company has begun 
the production of shafts for golf 
clubs for miniature golf courses. The 
shafts for these clubs are welded 
tubes plain carbon cold rolled strip 
steel. 

O O ODO 

Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del., 
has appointed as its northern Cali- 
fornia representative. W. S. Hanford, 
417 Market street, San Francisco. 
Mr. Hanford has been identified with 
the iron and steel trade in the San 
Francisco district for many years. 
For several years he was with Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. and at one 
time represented the Interstate Iron 
& Steel Co. 


A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, in 
September shipped 2911 cars, con- 
taining 89,800 tons of electrically- 
pipe, equivalent to 617% 
This represents an increase 


welded 
miles. 
of 31 per cent in number of carloads 
and 43 per cent in mileage length 
over July, the corporation’s previous 
record month. On many days in Sep- 
tember as high as 33% 
pipe was produced. At the beginning 
of October the company had in stor- 
age 225 miles of pipe, which already 
has been ordered and awaits ship 
ment. All is large diameter pipe. 


miles of 











Hauser-Stander Wooden Tanks Are Used 


Absolute Control and 
Undivided Responsibility 









































=a Za Considering the widespread use of Hauser- t 4 
| Stander Tanks as well as the size and importance TH Concave 
Z of the manufacturers who buy our products, beeett Bottom Tank 
we cannot afford to take chances on inferior i: 
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materials or workmanship. Therefore we 
practice absolute control of production from 
forest to freight car and assume undivided 
responsibility. 
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Exceptional care is taken to safeguard the 
QUALITY of a Hauser-Stander Tank. From the 
standing timber in the forest to the time the 
tank is on its way to you, every operation— 
every phase of manufacture—every test, and 
every piece of material receives the closest in- 
spection and strictest supervision that it is 
humanly possible to give. 


WN 


Finally, before shipment is made every tank 
is tested and guaranteed water tight. 








Is there any wonder that Hauser-Stander 
Tanks, whether Heavy Pickling, Acid Storage, 
or Special Duty, are the finest obtainable? 











Tell us what your tank requirements are. 
We have the men, the equipment, and the 
experience necessary to comply with every need. 





















































Write for our catalog in the meantime. 


“We Win With Quality’’ 


The Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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Scanning the Technology of Steel 


A Digest of Important Developments in Scientific Research, 


Engineering Progress and Operating Procedure Pertaining to the 
Production, Processing, Application and Performance of Steel 
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Heat Resisting Metals 


Various analyses, physical qualities 
and applications of alloy steels resist- 
ant to high temperatures, discussed 
by J. A. Lee, in Chemical & Metallurgi- 
cal Engineering, September 1930, p. 
587, 2 pp. 

No one alloy or steel is best suited 
for all purposes. In choosing a mate- 
rial it must be one that can be fabri- 
eated into the equipment desired. By 
using alloys, alloy cast irons, low-alloy 
steels, or high-alloy steels in which 
there has been developed some special 
property or combination of properties, 
it is possible to secure resistance at 
high temperatures not obtainable in 
other materials. A 5 to 6 per cent 
chromium steel with or without vana- 
dium is used for resisting milder cor- 
rosion at moderate temperatures in 
the petroleum industry. 

High-chromium steels, when proper- 
ly annealed and werked, will stand 
much abuse. Most of the nitric acid 
plants in this country are using high- 
chromium low-carbon steels in enor- 
mous quantities for castings, piping, 
tanks and absorption towers. Physical 
properties of stainless iron of 12 to 15 
per cent chromium and carbon under 
0.12 per cent make it suitable for bolts, 
nuts and studs which must be immune 
to attack by the acids. Addition of 
nickel to chromium alloys and steels 
greatly improves their resistance to 
oxidation and chemical attack, as well 
as their load-carrying ability. 
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Machine Tool Developments 


Progress made in the design of vari- 
ous types of standard machine tools, 
discussed by S. Einstein, in Mechani- 
cal Engineering preprint, November 
1930, 4 pp. 

The machine tool of the future will 
be structurally heavier, more rigid 
and more powerful in its cutting ca- 


pacity. With the trend toward high 
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cutting speeds and the desire for 
smoother operation will come ma- 
chines with improved gear transmis- 
sions or a substitution of other means. 
Control will be easier and simpler. 
With the advent of cemented tungsten- 
carbide tools, high cutting speeds have 
in some cases materially reduced ma- 
chining time. To obtain beneficial 
results in the latter case, it is neces- 
sary that the chucking time should be 
improved proportionally. That will 
probably mean a further departure 
from the manual clamping of work 
and an increase in the use of auto- 
matic clamping devices. 

Probably the biggest step in the de- 
velopment of modern machine tools 
was from the hand-driven machine, 
such as the Robert’s planer, to the 
power-driven tool. 
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X-Ray Tests of Welds 


Technique as developed at the 
Watertown arsenal, explained by 
H. H. Lester, in Army Ordnance, Sep- 
tember-October 1930, p, 124, 4 pp., 10 
illusts. 

The field for x-ray inspection is in 
its application to produce good welds 
rather than its use to condemn welds 
of an inferior quality. X-ray tests 
show that porosity occurs when the 
current through the arc is too great 
or when the arc is too long. .X-ray re- 
sults have been correlated with ten- 
sile, impact, and fatigue properties. 
It has been found that when the metal 
of the weld clear’ negatives 
these physical properties have their 
best values. 

The foregoing relationship indicates 
that the x-ray method offers an effi- 
cient and sufficient inspection tool. 
Dependable units of construction may 
be attained by elaborate inspection 
with rejection of bad welds. Such 
inspection is expensive and in many 
2ases impractical. A better method is 
to develop by x-ray control a _ tech- 
nique that will give commercially per- 
fect welds. The author records welding 
procedures which are of value to the 
welding industry. 
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Preserving Drawings 


means of protecting 
valuable drawings against destruc- 
tion described by E. L. Chevrauaz, in 
Machine Design, September 1930, p. 
49, 2 pp., 2 illusts. 


A practical 


through a 
by the 


As a drawing is run 
newly developed machine, 
turning of a crank, a special edging 
paper coated with an adhesive is 
folded automatically over the edge 
of the drawing, forming a marginal 
band approximately 3/16-inch wide 
on both front and rear sides of the 
drawing. Simultaneously, a double 
strength linen thread is fed inside 
the tape and lies at the fold in the 
paper against the extreme edge of 
the drawing. An electric heating 
element prepares the adhesive coat- 
ing so that it will stick on any ma- 
terial, including prepared tracing pa- 
pers, vellums, tracing cloth, ete. The 
edging has a tendency to make trac- 
ings lie flat and allows for an in- 
creased number of drawings in a 
given filing space. 
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Smokeless Fuels 


Salient features of a selected few 
representative methods of procedure 
for low-temperature carbonization of 
raw coal, discussed by Robert Glenk, 
in Engineers and Engineering, Sep- 
tember 1930, p. 242, 10% pp. 

Generally, the low temperature pro- 
cesses may be classified under single- 
stage and double-stage heating, extern- 
ally heated retorts, internally heated 
retorts, stationary and rotating re- 
torts, horizontal and vertical retorts, 
charge of coal in thin layers or in 
bulk, pulverization of the charge and 
briquetting of end product. Eighteen 
processes are cited and described by 
the author. Results attained in appara- 
tus of demonstrated efficiency and 
durability, indicate that it is profit- 
able to conduct the industry here and 
in foreign with present 
prices of recoverable products. New 
fuel technology will draw to the coal 
fuels new 


countries 


industries for the conver- 
sion of cheap slack and screenings. 
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Decided Advantages of 
Cutler-Hammer Ltl 
Dynamic Lowering 

Controller 


(Bulletin 14110) 


and graduated dynamic braking 
for stopping from any speed. Par- 
ticularly important, otherwise ob- 
jectionablecurrent-peaks, sparking 
at commutator and excessive wear 
on brakes are apt to occur. 


1 Automatic time-limit deceleration 


9 Automatic time-limit acceleration 


on the kick-off on last point lower- 
ing. Insures fast kick-off, instan- 
taneous release of brakes and 
freedom from excessive current- 
peaks. 

7 


3 Independent adjustment of accel- 


eration inhoistingand deceleration 
in lowering. Important because it 
assures proper hoisting and lower- 
ing conditions and makes for 
greater ease and accuracy in spot- 
ting, less inching. 


gardless of load, either on hoisting 
or lowering—because of better 
spacing of speed-points, also be- 
cause of low minimum speed which 
makes for more accurate spotting 
without need of so much inching. 


4 More accurate speed-control, re- 


5 High-speed lowering, providing 


loaded-hook speed 175% of full- 
load hoisting speed, light-hook 
lowering speed from 135% to 170% 
of full-load hoisting speed—or 
higher if desired. 


° Time-limit acceleration and de- 


celeration are not dependent upon 


relays or delicate moving parts, 


assuring dependable action always 
with less trouble, delay, repairs 
and expense. 




















OR every “liability’’ and weakness 

encountered in crane-hoist operation, 
the Cutler-Hammer Ltl Dynamic Lower- 
ing Control provides a safeguard and a 
strength ...in the kickoff, and freeing of 
the brake . . . in the deceleration and 
stop... against the current-peaks which 
might otherwise result in sparking at the 
commutator, or a runaway load. 


The C-H Dynamic Lowering Control 
provides automatic operation on all 
movements of the hook. There is auto- 
matic time-limit acceleration for kick-off 
on last point lowering; and automatic 
time-limit deceleration on checking, 
graduated dynamic braking. These pro- 
visions make the work easier for the 
operator, easier on equipment and 
motors, keep down excessive current- 
peaks, save the brakes. 


An additional factor of safety is pro- 
vided by the automatic time-limit de- 
celeration. Load is always under com- 
plete control. Should brake fail to take 
hold properly, operator can easily plug 
his motor without risk of excessive cur- 
rent peaks which might trip the overload 






Strength vad 


for the “weak spots 
of crane-hoist operation 


relay and thus throw load entirely out of 
control. 


Adjustment of hoisting-acceleration is 
independent of adjustment for lowering 
deceleration ...anecessity in view of the 
totally different conditions encountered. 

Response to the master is instantaneous. 
The brake releases at once—(ét always 
has on C-H Control)—even if master is 
thrown immediately to last point lower- 
ing. A wide range of speeds is provided; 
the minimum speed makes spotting easy 
without the need of so much inching; the 
maximum light-hook lowering speed is 
the highest consistent with safety. 





Investigate the C-H Dynamic Lower- 
ing Controller thoroughly. This system 
provides the advantages of other systems 
plus superiorities no other can show. 
Details sent upon request. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 


1265 St. Paul Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Scag 





CUTLER HAMMER _ 


XCar 
The Control Equipment Good Electric Motors Deserve 
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New Books Worth Reading 


SCIENCE 


ECONOMICS 


BUSINESS 








Steel Is Premier 


Building Material 


Modern Steelwork, by W. R. Gil- 
pert; cloth, 334 pages, 54% x 814; pub- 
lished by British Steelwork associa- 
tion; supplied by Steer, Cleveland, 
for $1.50, plus 15 cents for postage; 
in Europe by Penton Publishing Co. 
Ltd., Caxton House, London, for 5s. 

A tribute to steel as the greatest 
and best material for construction 
forms the introduction and a chrono- 
logy of steel and iron forms the final 
chapter in this volume. Between these 
is given several hundred illustrations 
and descriptions of steel structures 
all over the world. 

A chapter is devoted to the growth 
of the skyscraper, with a tribute to 
American engineering in originating 
and developing this form of architec- 
ture. Other subjects include the re- 
construction of buildings, fireproof 
flooring, steel rolling shutters, bridges, 
pipe lines and some recent contracts. 


@ 
Machine Shops Are Listed 


Penton’s Machine Shop Directory, 
1930-1931 edition; fabrikoid, 640 pages 
514%, x 8%, published by the Penton 
Publishing Co., Cleveland, and sup- 
plied by Street for $25 plus 15 cents 
postage; in Europe by Penton Pub- 
lishing Co. Ltd., Caxton House Lon- 
don, for £6 5s, postage extra. 

The first edition of Penton’s Ma- 
chine Shop Directory contains data on 
5240 selected companies in the United 
States and 304 in Canada. The main 
listing is alphabetical, with a cross 
index arranged geographically by 
states and cities. This should be of 
value to purchasers desiring to use 
the directory in conjunction with 
specific sales territories. 

Evidently considerable care has 
been exercised in the selection of com- 
panies listed, small and extraneous 
organizations being omitted from the 
list. Information presented includes 
the name and address of each com- 
pany, principal products, and in most 
cases the year established, capitaliza- 
tion, number of employes in machine 
shop and the personnel, both execu- 
tive and operating. 

This directory should be of value 
to many different types of purchasers, 
since names of such individuals as 
storekeeper, toolroom foreman, chief 
draftsman, ete., are listed. A number 
of blank pages are contained at the 
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end of the book for listing additional 
data by the purchaser. This is an im- 
portant feature of the book, since the 
user will have an opportunity to make 
additions and corrections in a space 
provided for that purpose. 

Like all directories and similar 
publications, the sooner the book is 
purchased after publication, the 
greater the value. 
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Production and Products 
of Aluminum Studied 


The Aluminum Industry, by Junius 
D. Edwards, Francis C. Frary, and 
Zay Jeffries, in two volumes; cloth, 
358 and 870 pages, respectively, 5%4 
x 9 inches; published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York, and sup- 
plied by Steer, Cleveland, for $12 
plus 15 cents postage and in London 
by the Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., 
Caxton House, London, for 60s, post- 
age extra. 

While the discovery of metallic 
aluminum is a little over 100 years 
old, real progress in its production 
on a large scale goes back only 40 
years, or to the development of the 
Hall process. The early investiga- 
tions on the production of aluminum, 
and the trials and tribulations of 
Hall, the inventor, are ably de- 
scribed in the first two chapters of 
the first volume which is sub-titled, 
“Aluminum and Its Production.” The 
other seven chapters deal with the 
aluminum industry in Europe, ores 
of aluminum, production of alumina, 
acid processes for the extraction of 
alumina, electrothermal and miscel- 
laneous furnace processes, materials 
for the reduction process, and the 
production of aluminum. 


The second volume contains 20 
chapters relating to the properties 
of aluminum and its alloys, the fab- 
rication of aluminum products, and 
their uses in industry, and is sub- 
titled, “Aluminum Products and 
Their Fabrication.” Information on 
rolling, drawing and extrusion is out- 
lined, but casting, machining, ete., 
are treated in greater detail. The 
first chapter is devoted to the com- 
mercial history and the second to 
the physical and chemical proper- 
ties of aluminum. Other chapters re- 
late to constitution and _ structure; 


properties; commercial alloys; melt- 
ing; casting; working, heat treat- 
ment, riveting, welding and _ solder- 


ing; and coating and finishing. 


Factors in Laying 


Off Employes 


Lay-off and Its Prevention, by Na- 
tional Industrial Conference board; 
cloth, 86 pages, 6 x 9 inches, supplied 
by Street, Cleveland, for $1.50 plus 15 
cents postage; in Europe by Penton 
Publishing Co. Ltd., Caxton House, 
London for 7s 6d, postage extra. 

Indiscriminate discharge of em- 
ployes when circumstances seem to 
call for a reduction of the working 
force is no longer the general policy 
of American industry. Instead manage- 
ment is concentrating on methods of 
stabilizing employment. Causes of 
fluctuations in business activity, 
means of moderating their injurious 
effects on industry and on employes, 
and the administrative procedure for 
selecting and laying off surplus labor 
when necessary are discussed in this 
study. 

Centralized employment, intelligent 
forecasting of demand, inter-depart- 
mental co-ordination and _ transfer, 
training for versatility, diversification 
of product and reduction of the work- 
ing schedule are among the construc- 
tive policies described. A discussion of 
the technique of lay-off, including rat- 
ing plans, advance notices, lay-off 
bonuses, unemployment insurance and 
seniority rights concludes the study. 
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Light on Die Casting 


Die-Casting Practice, by Mare Stern, 
cloth, 270 pages, 5% x 8 inches; pub- 
New York; and supplied by Street fo1 
$2.50, plus 15 cents postage; in Europe 
by Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., Cax- 
ton House, London, for 12s 6d, post- 
age extra. 

Castings produced in dies have be- 
come an essential part of a large 
number of devices in common use and 
the field of die castings is enlarging 
as the art is better understood and re- 
search develops better technique. 
Literature on the subject has been 
almost absent until this volume ap- 
peared. The written for 
those directly connected with the in- 
dustry and also for those interested 


book is 


in machine parts produced by this 
means. 

applications of die 
limi- 
various 


It deals with 
castings, principles of 
tations and possibilities of 
alloys and finishes applicable to vari- 
ous metals. Much of the material is 
designed for students. 


design, 
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Machine Tools ~ Plant 


«\W/ithout machine tools modern 
machinery could not be built.» 


—Joseph W. Roe 


Equipment 





. . fan-cooled induction motors, embody- 
Heavy-Duty Electric Drills ing the Mossay principle of cooling. 
M4 S -Li D . The accompanying illustration, show- 
ave stream ine esign ing one of these motors with the ro- 
Wappat Inc. division of Simonds tor removed, gives an idea of how the 
Saw & Steel Co., 7522 Meade street, U-shaped cooling tubes are incorpo- 
Pittsburgh, has introduced a new line rated into the frame without mate- 
of heavy-duty electric drills, an illus- rially increasing the diameter of the 
tration of one which appears herewith. outer casing. 


Cooling is accomplished effectively 
by circulating the air confined in the 
gas-tight inner casing through the 
tubes by means of an internal fan on 
the rotor. At the same time a strong 
blast of cool outside air is blown 
over the outside of the gas-tight cas- 
ing and around the outside of the 
cooling tubes by an external fan 
mounted on the end of the rotor shaft. 
This shaft, which runs on antifric- 
tion bearings, passes out at each end 
of the gas-tight casing through mul- 
tiple groove grease seals. 


The tools are equipped with super- 
power universal motors, helical gears 
and precision ball bearings. Particu- 
lar care is taken to machine the bear- 
ing seats true so that perfect shaft 


Facts About the Cooling System 


This method of cooling is applic- 
able to motors ranging from 20 
horsepower, running at 1200 revolu- 
tions per minute, up to those of 150 
horsepower. The small diameter of 
motors below 20 horsepower does not 
furnish sufficient cooling area to al- 
low effective utilization of the Mossay 
system. The system allows of such 
compact design in sizes above that 
limit that the fully enclosed fan- 
cooled motors are interchangeable in 
mounting dimensions with standard 
open motors of the same horsepower 
and speed rating. 





Portable electric tool will drive high 
speed drills to limit 


alignment is attained. Three-wire 
cable is used on all sizes, the third 
wire being attached to the inside of 
the frame as a ground wire to insure 
safety. 

In designing these tools care has 
been taken to give them a “stream 
line” effect, and at the same time to 
achieve correct balance and to permit 
of their operation in corners and 
other cramped places. The manufac- 
turer claims that these tools have 
power and strength to allow full pro- 
duction speed with .any high speed 
steel twist drills within their capacity. 


® 


Fully Enclosed Motors Are 
Cooled by New Method 


Reliance Electric & Engineering 





Co., 1088 Ivanhoe road, Cleveland, has Fully enclosed motors utilize the Mos- 
brought out a line of fully enclosed say cooling principal 
76 


Powerful Portable Grinder 
Does Precision Work 


Dumore Co., Racine, Wis., has 
brought out a new portable grinder 
which has the power and accuracy to 
make it readily applicable to ac- 
curate production work. This new 
tool, an illustration of which accom- 
panies this article, can be mounted 
on a lathe to do cylindrical grinding 
or on a planer, shaper or milling ma- 
chine to do surface grinding. Ac- 





Device makes production grinder of 
lathe, planer, shaper or miller 


curacy to 0.0001-inch is claimed for 
it by the maker. 
Principal Specifications 

The motor, which can be plugged in 
a light socket, is of %4,-horsepower and 
runs at approximately 12,000 revolu- 
tions per minute. Bearings are of the 
adjustable type with automatic take- 
up. The speeds of the external quill 
can be varied from 4000 to 10,000 rev- 
olutions per minute, the diameter of 
quill is 2 inches, and the spindle 
reaches 3% inches from the _ inside 
face of the wheel to the frame of the 
grinder. Positive lubrication is pro- 
vided. The internal quill has speeds 
ranging from 10,000 to 27,000 revolu- 
tions per minute, its diameter is 2 
inches and the reach of the spindle is 
2 inches. An extension permits grind- 
ing of 11/16-inch hole to a depth of 
2 inches. 

The motor is mounted on a rigid 
cast-iron frame and a spring tension 
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MACHINE TOOLS AND PLANT EQUIPMENT 





placed between the motor and the 
frame provides automatic takeup on 
the belt. A locking device counter- 
acts the weight of the motor when 
the grinder is used in a perpendicular 
position. An endless belt 1-inch wide 
transmits the power from the motor 
to the quill. The grinder is mounted 
on a toolpost which permits radial 
and vertical adjustment, and which 
is removable for mounting in a lathe, 
planer, shaper, milling machine or 
other machine tool, separate from 
the grinder. It is then a simple mat- 
ter to place the grinder in position 
on the toolpost. An aluminum hous- 
ing keeps the weight of the motor 
down to 14 pounds. 


Wheel Sizes and Standard Equipment 


With the external quill, wheels 6 x 
% x % inch, 4 x % x % inch, or 2% 
x % inch, can be used. With internal 
quill, wheels 1% x 1 x \&% inch, re- 
cessed on one side, 1 x 1 x \% inch, 
recessed On one side, and % x % x 
¥% inch can be used. Standard equip- 
ment consists of six pulleys, two 
wheel guards, a belt guard, two belts, 
a diamond dresser, cord, feed-through 
switch and attachment plug and steel 
carrying case. 
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Interchange- 
able punches are 
locked firmly im 
operating 
tion by 
actuated 
and are 
easily by 
ing back the 
detents by means 
of a drift 


post- 
spring 
detents, 
released 


press- 





New Type of Punches Allow 
Quick Changing 


Whitman & Barnes Inc., Detroit, 
has recently introduced a line of in- 
terchangeable punches and retainers 
which eliminate the necessity of re- 
moving the die from the press when 
changing punches. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows these punches 
as they appear in place on a punch 
press, one being locked in position 
ready to punch and the other being 
unlocked and in the process of re- 


This air-draw 
furnace is heated 
electrically, uni- 
form circulation 
being maintained 
by a special alloy 
fan. Control is by 
thermostat and 
power is turned 
on and off by a 
limit switch op- 
erated by the fur- 
nace cover. It can 
be equipped for 
nitriding 





moval from its holder. 
The principle of these new punches 


is that a spring actuated detent in 
the retainer is pressed into an arc- 
shaped recess in the shank of the 
punch and holds the punch in place 
when it is seated at the bottom of its 
socket. Alongside of the punch sock- 
et is a small hole through which a 
drift can be pushed to unlatch the 
detent from the punch when removal 
is desired. As soon as the detent is 
pushed back, the punch is free to be 
removed by the fingers. 

The punch retainers are made in 
square and rectangular types to take 
punches of sizes most commonly used 
in standard practice. The square re- 
tainer is used whenever space and 
center distances permit. Closer cen- 
ter distances are obtained by combin- 
ing the square with the rectangular 
type or by using the rectangular type 
exclusively. Each punch and retainer 
is standard as to dimensions and en- 
tirely interchangeable. 

The manufacturer 
these interchangeable punches and 
retainers for practically all power 
punching operations. It is pointed 
out that the retainers mount on stand- 
ard die sets and that the punches eas- 
ily can be aligned by the use of ordi- 
nary die buttons. Where it is phys- 
ically impossible to use standard 
square or rectangular types of retain- 
ers together or in combinations, a spe- 
cial group plate or retainer can be 
furnished with center distances to 
meet specifications. 


Air-Draw Furnace Operates 
Up to 1200 Degrees 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., announced a new air-draw fur- 
nace, designed for drawing steel up 
to 1200 degrees Fahr., which embodies 
the same heating unit construction 
as that of higher temperature fur- 
naces manufactured by this company. 
The sectioned view accompanying this 
description shows the location of the 
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heating units, the method of installa- 
tion, the air circulating fan, etc. 
The heating units are of heavy 
nickel-chromium ribbon, and are lo- 
cated on the inside wall of the fur- 
nace. They are so placed that they 
present a maximum of surface area 


to the air. A fan of heat-resisting al- 


loy circulates air in large volume 
through the charge to be heated. Pos- 
itive automatic control of the tem- 
perature of the air is provided. The 
wall of the furnace chamber is of 
light-weight refractory, backed with 


heat-insulating material which in 


turn is protected by a welded casing. 
The cover consists of an outer steel 
shell and an inner alloy-steel lining, 
with heat-insulating material between. 

The parts to be tempered are placed 





in a basket which is lowered into the 
furnace, alloy guards being provided 
to guide the basket in and out. The 
cover carrying the fan is then swung 
around and lowered into position by 
hand. A limit switch provided on the 
cover throws on the power and starts 
the fan when the cover is seated in 
place. When the cover is lifted, the 
power is automatically interrupted 
and the fan is stopped. The action 
of the fan is to force a large quantity 
of air down through the charge and 
up over the heating unit. A thermo- 
couple is located in the path of the air 
as it leaves the heating units, so that 
its temperature as it enters the charge 
is controlled definitely thereby insur- 
ing rapid and uniform heating. 

This furnace can also be used for 
nitriding by using an auxiliary cover 
and a special retort. This special 
cover is similar to the standard one 
except that it has a large hole in the 
center through which the nitriding 
retort is inserted. 


Machine Threads and Cuts 
Pipe Up to 8-inch 


Bignall & Keller Machine Works of 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co., Edwardsville, 
Ill., has brought out a new pipe 


threading and cutting off machine, an 
illustration of which appears here- 
with. This machine, which is de- 
signed to handle pipe and casing from 
21% to 814-inches diameter, is of the 
horizontal variety. It is equipped with 
a sliding, expanding die head, with 
screw adjustment for quick setting 
to exact size. A positive locking de- 
vice holds the adjustment and re- 
lieves the adjusting screw of strain 
during cutting operations, thereby in- 
suring exact duplication of threads. 
The base of the machine is a rigid 
casting with three sets of legs, the in- 
termediate set being directly under 
the cutting point. 

Eight speed changes are provided 
by broad face cut steel gears running 
in oil in a compact gear case, the 


a 


Pipe _ threading 
and cutting ma- 
chine does work 
up to 81%4 inches 
and gives eight 
speed changes by 
means of a com- 
pact gear box in 
conjunction with 
a two-way clutch 





lower half of which is integral with 
the bed casting. A two-way positive 
clutch with fast and slow positions 
provides quick stopping and starting 
and also enables quick shifting to cut- 
ting-off speeds. Power is transmitted 
from below, the clutch being carried 
on a shaft in the bed. 

Each end of the spindle carries a 
three-jaw independent chuck,’ the 
jaws being fitted with tempered tool 
steel grippers which are removed 
easily for sharpening. The grippers 
in the rear chuck are designed to 
handle flange fittings. The die head 
of the machine slides to one side to 
permit easy changing of dies and 
allow the putting through of collars 
to the cut-off tool. An arrangement 
can be made to handle extra wide 
dies. Self centering V-jaws with hard- 
ened faces are provided for steadying 
pipe when cutting off, reaming and 
beveling. A geared pump provides a 
generous stream of cutting oil to 
chasers’ and other cutting tools. 


The machine can be furnished for 
either belt or motor drive and a 5- 
horsepower motor is ample even for 
cutting long tapered threads at one 
pass. There is a 10-inch hole through 
the spindle, the carriage travel is 20 
inches, the machine occupies floor 
space of 57 x 110 inches and weighs 
approximately 7500 pounds. 


Starters Are Designed for 
W ound-Rotor Motors 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., has developed 
a line of manually-operated, non-re. 
versing starters and speed regulators 
to give unified control to primary and 
secondary circuits of wound-rotor in. 
duction motors. These control panels 
are used with motors driving pumps, 
fans, cement mills, and similar appli- 
cations where the infrequency of op- 
eration makes manual control desir. 
able. 

The motor is started by closing the 
primary oil circuit-breaker with all 
the resistance in the secondary cir. 
cuit. The secondary drum is then 
gradually rotated through its succes. 
sive contact positions, each movement 
of the drum short circuiting a portion 
of the resistor, thus allowing the mo- 
tor to accelerate. The drum is final- 
ly moved either to the “run” position 
or to some speed position, depending 
upon whether the duty is for start- 
ing or for speed regulation. The mo- 
tor is stopped by returning the drum 
to the “off” position, by tripping the 
primary breaker, or by the use of a 
stop brush button station in series 
with the undervoltage trip of the pri- 
mary breaker. In all cases the drum 
must be returned to the “off” position 
before the motor can be started. 


° 


6-Spindle Automatic Turns 
Work Between Centers 


Baird Machine Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., announces a new development 
in its line of horizontal six-spindle 
automatic machines, which enables 
work up to 7-inches in diameter by 
8-inches in length to be machined be- 
tween centers. The accompanying 
illustration, which is confined to the 
tooling section of the machine, shows 
the faceplates and centers on three of 
the six spindles. The method of 
mounting the tail centers on the tur- 
ret is also revealed. 

The turret carrying the tail centers 
is adjustable longitudinally on the 
central bar of the machine to suit the 
length of the work and it indexes 
with the spindle turret. At each sta- 
tion the slides carrying the tail cen- 
ters are unlocked, the slack of the 
centers on the work is taken up, and 
the slides relocked, this action be 
ing automatic. The tail centers are 
withdrawn upon completion of the 
work by means of a foot treadle, both 
hands therefore being free to han- 
dle the work. The machine can be 
timed for double indexing, in other 
words, to index two stations at each 
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step of the cycle. This permits two 
pieces to be unloaded and loaded at 
once. When double indexing, one 
center advances before the other to 
allow the operator to finish locating 
one piece before having to locate the 
other. 

To make it safe for one operator 
to tend to several machines, an auto- 
matic control and stopping feature is 
incorporated into the design. When 
the foot treadle is depressed in the 
ordinary process of unloading and 
loading, the turret cannot index, and 
without the attenticn of the operator 
the machine stops automatically upon 
completion of its full cycle of opera- 
tions. Then in the regular process 
of unloading and loading the ma- 
chine is reset automatically. 


Features of Set-up and Tooling 


Ordinarily the machine is equipped 
with four longitudinal slides which 
are carried on the head and tail 
stocks and which are actuated by a 
cam drum in the head. By means of 
adjustable link connections all slides 
can be given the same throw or each 
can be given a different throw. All 
tools are readily accessible for set- 
ting or removal. When cammed for 
single indexing and equipped with the 
regular tool slides, four stations are 
available to each piece during the 
full cycle. <A fifth station can be 
attained by the use of special attach- 
ments such as an auxiliary cross 
slide, cross drilling attachment, ete. 
When cammed for double indexing 
two stations ordinarily are available. 
When required, the machine can be 
equipped with chucks and other work 
holding devices either in place of or 
in connection with the centers. 

The machine can be arranged for 
belt or motor drive, the motor being 
direct connected, making the ma- 
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Work held  be- 
tween centers is 


machined rapidly 
and accurately in 
this six spindle 
automatic, se€v- 
eral of which can 
be tended safely 
by a single op- 
erator 








chine a self-contained unit. Auto- 
matic lubrication is standard and a 
pump and piping system for coolant 
will be supplied when required. The 
floor space occupied by the machine 
is 54 x 92 inches and its net weight 
is approximately 12000 pounds. 
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Gear Lapping Machine Has 
Hydraulic Control 


Gleason Works, 1000 University 
avenue, Rochester, N. Y., announces 
a new hydraulically operated lapping 
machine for use in quantity produc- 
tion of spiral bevel and hypoid gears. 
This machine, which is illustrated 
herewith, has 18-inch capacity and 
will handle all gears commonly used 
in the final drive of automobiles, 
buses, trucks and tractors. The base 
of the machine is a heavily ribbed 
casting of box section having wide 
bearing ways. All bearings are insu- 
lated against abrasive and other for- 
eign matter. The driven head is 


By means of hy- 


draulic mechan- 


ism under elec- 
tric control, this 
machine aut o- 
matically carries 
out the lapping 
of spiral bevel 


and hypoid gears 
up to 18 inches 
in diameter, 
teeth being 


lapped on both 
sides 
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a column, adjustable 


mounted on 
horizontally and vertically. Spindles 


are mounted on matched ball bear- 
ings with labyrinth seals. Their noses 
are hardened and the taper holes are 
ground after the spindles are in 
place on their bearings, thus insuring 
concentricity. Sight oilers filter the 
oil before it reaches the bearings. 


How the Machine Operates 


Lapping compound is delivered to 
the work by a self-contained motor- 
driven pump unit. Guards prevent 
its splashing, these being split to 
facilitate mounting and removing 
large diameter gears. The pinion 
drives the gear under load and a 
combined horizontal and _ vertical 
movement of the gear relative to the 
pinion occurs in addition to rotation. 
which results in lapping the entire 
surface of the teeth. Once the gears 
are mounted on their spindles, opera- 
tion is entirely automatic. The pinion 
head is moved in and out of operat- 
ing position hydraulically, under the 
control of two hand levers. One 
chucks the pinion and moves the 
head in until the pinion is within 
%,-inch from the gear; the other 
operates a_ special jogging valve 
which moves the pinion into correct 
mesh. Chucking is also hydraulic, 
under hand lever control. With gears 
in position, the lapping guard is 
swung up, closing the electrical cir- 
cuit and enabling the machine to be 
started by a pushbutton. The ma- 
chine will stop if the guards are 
opened and it cannot be started until 
the guards are closed and the start- 
ing button pushed. 

Lapping is timed automatically 
and direction of rotation 
after a predetermined period. As dif- 
ferent movements are required for 
each side of the teeth, a mechanism 
lifts the cam roller, shifts the cam 
and reverses the drive motor, and 
when the second side is lapped, stops 
the machine. The relative time of 
lapping can be adjusted from 30 sec- 
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The first thread ...and the last thread 


N a Cleveland Cap Screw made by the 

Kaufman Method, patented, the first 
thread and the last thread is complete —a 
result of painstaking care in maintaining 
mechanical production equipment at a 
high degree of accuracy. 


Chamfers are uniformly true; sides .of 
shank are parallel up to the washer face— 
and the washer face is of even thickness. 
Flats are smooth and true—top of head and 


Che ve Llanrt DB 


C A P 


end of cap screw is spun smooth. Such a 
fine cap screw naturally has earned a fine 
reputation. Test a Cleveland Cap Screw. 
You can readily decide if it is a better cap 
screw than you have used before. 


THE CLEVELAND CAP SCREW COMPANY 
2934 E. 79th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Address the Nearest Company Warehouse —Complete stocks at 


CHICAGO, 726W.Washington Blvd. SAN FRANCISCO . 548 Howard St. 
DETROIT. . 520 W. Congress Street NEW YORK... .47 Murray Street 
PHILADELPHIA . 12th & Ollive Sts. LOS ANGELES. ..224E. 1! Street 
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onds to 33 minutes per side. Open- 
ing of the splash guard automatically 
moves the pinion away from the gear 
head so that the pinion can be re- 
moved without interfering with the 
gear. At the same time, the chuck 
holding the pinion releases, and the 
gear is then unchucked by the move- 
ment of the hand lever which also 
strips it from its arbor. 

The main drive is supplied by a 5- 
horsepower motor running at 1500 
or 1800 revolutions per minute, lo- 
cated in the base of the machine. 
Two other small motors, one to fur- 
nish oscillating motion and the other 
to drive lapping compound pump, 
are parts of the standard equipment. 
The hydraulic operating unit, how- 
ever, is not an integral part of the 
machine and must be purchased as 
extra equipment. 


@ 
Pipe Threading Machine Has 


Sine Bar Mechanism 


Landis Machine Co. Inc., Waynes- 
poro, Pa. has developed a new pipe 
threading and cutting off machine 
having a receding chaser head of the 
two-cut die type, a leadscrew attach- 
ment, and improved taper mechanism. 
This machine, an illustration of which 
accompanies this description, is par- 
ticularly adapted for cutting the long 
tapered threads demanded by users 
of high-pressure pipe and oil tubing. 


Points On The Design 


The bed is of box type and fur- 
nishes a solid foundation for the 
spindle head and die head as well as 
housing part of the drive and con- 
trol mechanism. The two-cut type of 
die head performs roughing and fin- 
ishing operations without change in 
diameter adjustment and both opera- 
tions are controlled by one taper 
mechanism. <A sine bar’ retarding 
bracket actuates the taper mechanism 
and is adjustable for the length of 
pipe extending beyond the face of the 
chuck. It is set to contact with the 
sine bar at the start of the thread 
and a safety device automatically re- 
leases it should the operator neglect 
to open the die head when the lead- 
screw disengages upon completion of 
the thread. This taper mechanism 
generates a true straight line taper 
throughout the full thread length and 
the sine bar is adjusted easily and 
quickly for all tapers up to and in- 
cluding 34-inch per foot. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
receding chaser makes for accuracy 
and economy because it makes _ pos- 
sible the cutting of long tapered 
threads by low priced chasers,  in- 
creases chaser life by giving more 
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The principle of 
the sine bar is 
made use of ef- 
fectively in gen- 
erating true 
Straight line ta- 
pers on pipe 
threaded in this 
rugged produc- 
tion machine 





cuts per grind, and also reduces 


power consumption. A chaser only 
115/16 inches wide is used, regard- 


less of thread length, this chaser hay- 
ing a combination turning and thread- 
ing throat. The turning portion re- 
moves the scale and metal, 
thereby relieving the thread cutting 
portion of this heavy duty. One set 
of chasers can be used on any size of 
pipe within the range of the die head, 
provided that pitch, taper and thread 
form remain constant. Adjustment 
for thread length is simple, and once 
set, it is held positively by a locking 
screw. Cutting compound is supplied 
to the chasers internally through 
holes in the bore of the die head and 
quick acting valves close off the sup- 
ply of coolant both to chasers and the 
cutting-off tool upon completion of the 
cut. 

The leadscrew attachment relieves 
the chasers of starting and feeding 
loads and insures smooth cutting and 
accurate lead. Change gears provide 
for different pitches and intermediate 
gears are mounted on a floating car- 
rier which simplifies meshing. The 
bronze feed nut is of the split type, a 


excess 





Flexible outfit 


shaft 
V-disk speed changer 


makes use of 





segment of one half being adjustable 
longitudinally to eliminate backlash. 
It is engaged by hand, disengaged 
either by hand or automatically, and 
the pitch indicator insures proper en- 
gagement. 


o 
Flexible Shaft Equipment 
Has Many Applications 


United States Electrical Tool Co.. 
Cincinnati, has brought out a new 
flexible shaft outfit which has a num- 
ber of unique features. 
of equipment, which 
herewith, can be supplied in 
ranging from % to 3 horsepower, 
and can be arranged for various 
kinds of mounting in addition to the 
floor or bench stand shown. Such 
mountings include overhead or verti 
cal, and trolley. The various modes 
are suitable for engravers and die 
sinkers, for form filing and for heavy 
duties such as rasping, polishing and 
grinding. 


This piece 
is illustrated 


sizes 


Wide Speed Range Available 


A V-disk speed changer provides 
eight different speeds, ranging from 
1,000 to 11,000 revolutions per 
minute. A speed chart furnished 
with the machine shows at a glance 
the correct speed for any job in any 
ordinary metal and indicates the 
proper tool to use. Both shaft and 
casing are flexible and the casing 
expands and contracts, which absorbs 
the “give and take’ heretofore 
thrown onto the core and does away 
with the shaft’s slipping to and from 
the motor while under power. A 
slide coupling at the motér end of 
the casing still further 
stress. 

The shaft is of piano wire layers 
wound cold under uniform tension, 
successive layer being wound 
in the opposite direction. It is fast 
ened rigidly to the motor, has a coil 
bearing between itself and the cas 
ing, and carries generous lubrication 
The handpiece contains ball bearings 
in a grease-tight compartment, and 
runs cool and free from vibration. 
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Made To Measure oe ve 


James Speed Reducers are made to measure, in types and sizes 
to suit every condition of drive. Regardless of your needs there 
is a type built for the purpose — Herringbone Reducers for 


drives — Planetary Spur Gear Reducers for high 


heavy duty 
and light 


reduction ratios— Worm Gear Reducers for medium 
duty drives. 

The James Vertical Planetary Speed Reducer is a typical made 
to measure unit. It finds an ideal application on driers, agitators, 
mullers and other process machines where it can be located 
directly above oF below the machine it drives OF on the floor 
above where it is out of the way and readily accessible. 

Don’t buy 4 compromise. When the speed reducer you buy 
is not designed for your drive, you are not getting value re- 
ceived and you may be buying only operating grief. Specify 4 
James Speed Reducer—be sure that the unit you get is made 
to measure. 

More James Speed Reducers are in service today than any 
other make! Users recognize the value of the James policy— 


each unit made to measure. 


D. O. JAMES MANUFACTURING co. 
1120 West Monroe Street, Chicago @ 


Offices in Principal Cities 


H. P., 1150 R. P.M 


Two D.O. James Type V.B.Vertical Planetary Speed Reducers, 3 te Ae 
sin Paper Plant. V 


Y ratio 575 to 1, driving vertical filter water agitators In a Wiscon 
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Come To 
Headquarters! 


Make us your headquar- 
ters for cut gears an 

speed reducers. Our un- 
equaled facilities 6” 

enormous stocks of fin- 
ished speed reducer parts 
allow for quick shipment 
of many sizes- Only James 
makes all types of spee 

reducing ynits—the correct 
machine for every drive. 
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Would Firm Prices on Heavy Steel 


Low Levels Unproductive, Mills Believe 
Stronger Situation Would Induce Buy- 
ing—Operations Down Slightly—More 
Rails Placed — Structurals Are Active 


RODUCERS of bars, plates and shapes, com- 

prising the bulk of finished steel output, are 

making the most positive effort in months to 

firm prices. The mills entertain no illusions 
of being able to stimulate consumption measur- 
ably the remainder of the year, but they are con- 
vinced there is a broad underlying demand, 
largely for stock, which will be conjured up only 
by a stronger price situation. 


Accordingly, a stand is to be made on heavy 
finished steel at 1.60c, Pittsburgh, tantamount 
generally to 1.70c at Chicago and in the East. 
If concessions under these levels to preferred 
buyers can be withdrawn by late November the 
basis may have been laid for an advance for the 


first quarter, probably of $2 per ton, which 
would induce full specifying against fourth 


quarter contracts. 

No expectation of sweeping, immediate suc- 
cess is held, but a gradual accretion of strength 
issought. There is ample assurance from out- 
standingly large consumers that they will build 
up their reserves once they are persuaded the 
market has touched bottom. Even without this, 
occasional commitments are prompted by pres- 
ent low prices. Chevrolet, for example, is 
stocking pig iron and steel for 100,000 cars be- 
fore navigation on the Great Lakes closes. 


In the lighter products, notably sheets and 
strip, weakness still is manifest, but producers 
refuse concessions likely to carry into the first 
quarter. Scrap prices have given further 
ground in most districts, an omen which has not 
shaken the faith of heavy steel producers. Pig 
iron is sensitive in those districts which have 
been somewhat out of line, Buffalo furnaces this 
week lowering all prices $1 per ton. Foundry 
‘ron at Pittsburgh and Youngstown is off 50 
cents. 

Viewed broadly, current requirements for 
finished steel show little variation this week. 
Building continues seasonally brisk; automo- 
tive demand is negligible; the railroads are not 
interested in equipment: gas, water and oil pipe 
are inert. There has, however, been a notice- 
able dampening of sentiment, attributed almost 
wholly to the sinking spells in the stock mar- 
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ket. As before stated, the chief hope of the in- 
dustry is to strengthen prices and influence con- 
sumers to protect potential, forward needs. 

Almost imperceptibly, steelmaking operations 
are receding, the average this week being 52 
per cent against 54 last week and 55 two weeks 
ago. Eastern Pennsylvania is unchanged at 58 
per cent, Birmingham at 48 and Youngstown 
at 53. Buffalo is up from 51 per cent to 56, 
and Chicago is fractionally stronger at 57 per 
cent. Cleveland, however, is off from 50 per 
cent to 41, and Pittsburgh is several points un- 
der 55 this week. 

Track material buying gathers momentum, 
but this, it should be understood, is largely for 
1931 rolling. Formal rail orders total 88,700 
tons, including 61,200 tons by the Santa Fe, 12,- 
500 by the Delaware & Hudson, 10,000 by the 
Great Northern, 5000 by the Northern Pacific. 
Canadian National has made commitments with 
Canadian mills. Fifty to sixty thousand tons 
of rails is on inquiry from the Union Pacific and 
southwestern roads. Chicago & North Western 
will inquire for 25,000 to 30,000 tons. Twenty- 
five thousand tons of fastenings is on inquiry, 
and much more in prospect. Chicago Great 
Western has ordered 500 box ears. 

No small proportion of recent heavy struc- 
tural awards has been induced by low prices, 
now threatened by a firmer attitude on plain 
structural shapes. This week’s awards, at 56,- 
759 tons, exceed the 26,483 tons of last year and 
31,589 tons of a year ago. Kentucky has 
placed 10,146 tons for highway bridges, and 
the Canadian National railway 8000 tons. Six- 
teen thousand tons for New Jersey bridges 
also has been awarded. New inquiry, exceeding 
25,000 tons, is tepped by 10,000 tons for a Bell 
telephone laboratory in New York and 7000 tons 
for bridges at Pittsburgh. 

The reductions in pig iron at Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia have pulled down 
STEEL’S market composite 8& cents, to $32.24. 


Composite Market Averages 


Based on Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods 
Steel Bars, Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvan- 
ized and Blue Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails 
and Black Pipe. 


This week (Oct. 15, 1930) $32.24 


Last week (Oct. 8, 1930) career ey -3y-} 
One month ago (September, 1930)........ . 62.65 
Three months ago (July, 1930) 33.21 
One year ago (Oct. 1929)........ 86.23 
Ten years ago (Oct. 1920) 68.61 
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a * 
Comparative Prices of lron, Steel and Coke 
Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 
Oct. 15, Sept., July, Oct., Oct.15, Sept., July, Oct, 
1930 1930 1930 1929 1930 1930 1930 1929 
PIG IRON FINISHED MATERIAL 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ............. $19.76 20.13 20.46 20.76 Steel bars, Pittsburgh. .................004 1.60 1.60 1.70 io 
I a ccssannmiwions 17.00 17.75 18.20 18.50 ee ey OE 1.70 1.70 1.80 2.05 
Basic, eastern del. eastern Pa. 17.50 17.90 18.00 19.75 Steel bars, Philadelphia ................ 1.89 1.89 1.94 2,99 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh...... 18.26 19.13 19.46 19.76 EPG DOTS, COICO oo cneccscvsnsareseasessseaes 1.75 1.75 1.90 2.05 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ................ 17.50 17.50 17.90 20.00 BHADOS, FACTSDUTBRN § ..00.0..000cccescseeeocees 1.60 1.60 1.65 1,95 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham.... 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 Shapes, Philadeiphia. ............:..0.000s. 1.76 1.66 1.66 2.01 
**No. 2X, Eastern del. Phila..... 19.26 18.25 18.25 18.25 ONIN NEI os sch acancdivenseeesovenes 1.70 1.70 1.75 2.05 
**No. 2X, Eastern del. Phila. .... 19.76 19.76 20.26 22.26 Tank plates, Pittsburgh ................ 1.60 1.60 1.65 1.95 
RENNIN WRENN an cscsccvnccaspessassssseseoss 18.00 18.35 18.70 19.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia ............ 1.80% 1.80144 1.85% 2.15 
BERTGRDIG, CRICKBO 2.0..0.002c00cssserccse0s0 17.50 17.50 17.90 20.00 "TADK DPIRTHS, CRICABO o..0:cccsscesseccosese 1.70 1.70 1.75 2.05 
Lake Superior, charcoal, del. Chi. 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 Sheets, blue anl., No. 13, Pitts..... 2.15 2.10 2.15 ~ 2.85 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh............ 18.13 18.50 18.83 19.13 Sheets, black, No. 24, Pitts........... ; 2.45 2.40 2.55 2.80 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 103.79 103.79 103.79 109.79 Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh.... 3.00 3.00 3.15 3.50 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. For local delivery. Northern ship- Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago. si 2.60 2.60 2.70 3.05 
ments based on $12 to $13, Birmingham. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. Sheets, blue anl., No. 13, Chicago — 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.50 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chi. 3.25 3.25 3.35 3.70 
COKE Plain wire, Pittsburgh .................... 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.40 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh .................... 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.45 
Connellsville furnace, ovens........ 2.60 2.60 2.50 2.65 Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. 5.00 5.25 5.25 5.35 
Connellsville foundry, ovens ........ 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.75 SCRAP 

LF Heavy melting steel, Pitts. 12.75 15.70 14.90 17.80 
SE) INISHED MATERIAL Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 13.00 13.00 12.50 165.80 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. 31.00 31.00 31.00 35.00 Heavy melting steel, Chicago 11.50 12.25 12.00 14.45 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts... 31.00 31.00 31.00 35.00 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. ........ 14.25 14.25 14.25 16.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 31.00 31.00 31.00 35.00 No. 1 wrougnt, Chicago ............... 11.25 11.25 11.25 14.85 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh ...............000. 36.00 36.00 36.00 40.00 Rails for rolling, Chicago ............. 14.50 14.50 14.50 17.05 





ly. While some galvanized was sold 
recently at less than 3.00c, that now 
seems to be the market. Blue an- 
nealed is 2.00c and 2.15c for No. 10 
and No. 13 gage, respectively, from 
jobbing mills. Continuous mills go 
$1 to $2 a ton lower. 


Better Demand Increases Ship- 
ments—Some Shading Contin- 
ues but Prices Are Firmer 


Sheets 
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Pittsburgh—Sheet specifications 
show moderate improvement. De- 
mand still is spotty but tonnage is 
slightly larger than earlier in the 
month. Automotive tonnage  con- 
tinues light and orders usually are to 
replace stocks. Specifications from 
farm implement builders are slow to 
increase but stove and range manu- 
facturers are taking larger tonnages. 
Black sheets generally are 2.45c, 
Pittsburgh, although some _ recent 
tonnage has gone at 2.40c. Tin mill 
black usually is 2.70c, with 2.80c 
finding less application. yalvanized 
is 3.00¢c on most tonnage, sometimes 
3.10c. Blue annealed plates are 2.00c, 
subject to concessions, partly from 
strip competition. Autobody is nomi- 
nal at 3.50¢c. Mill operations hold at 
about 50 per cent. Vitreous enam- 
eling stock is down $2, to 3.70c. 

New York—Further weakness has 
developed in blue annealed plates, 
which are holding at 1.90c to 2.00ce, 
Pittsburgh. Blue annealed _ sheets 
are 2.05¢c to 2.15c, Pittsburgh, black 
2.40¢c to 2.45¢e and galvanized 3.00c. 
Trading is dull. 

Philadelphia—Sheet demand is 
steady at the rate of recent weeks 
and shows no further improvement. 
Prices are holding firm at 2.00c and 
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2.15¢c, Pittsburgh, for blue annealed 
to jobbers. Black sheets are 2.45c, 
Pittsburgh, subject to usual conces- 
sions on high extras. Galvanized are 
firm at 3.00c, Pittsburgh. 


Youngstown, O.—Sheet specifica- 
tions are sufficient to keep mills op- 
erating around 46 per cent. Three 
idle plants at Niles, two at Warren 
and Leavittsburg, and one. at 
Youngstown continue to keep down 
the independent active percentage 
but leave the general operating pic- 
ture unchanged in the valleys. 

Makers of sheets are resisting 
pressure of buyers to offer protection 
into next year and are refusing to 
quote beyond Dec. 31. 

Releases against sheet 
commitments are fair. These mostly 
are in the better finishes. Present 
demand for metal furniture is at low 
ebb with some mills, although a few 
makers are going well. Against 
this, releases have been fairly heavy 
for a few weeks. Secondary releases 
depend upon retail turnover. Mills 
quote 2.45c, base, ;Pittsburgh, on 
new inquiries for black sheets. Or- 
ders on books are filled at 2.35c. The 
same is true of autobody and metal 
furniture at 3.50c to 3.60¢c and 3.60¢ 
to 3.70¢, base, Pittsburgh, respective- 


Cleveland- 


Cincinnati—Production in sheet 
mills remains steady with only 
slight improvement in new business. 
One interest reports a small backlog 
but this comprises material for fu- 
ture delivery. 

Chicago—While sheet business 
still is 40 to 50 per cent under a 
year ago, shipments show a definite 
turn upward. Deliveries of both 
black and blue annealed sheets are 
nearly double last month. Gains in 
galvanized shipments are somewhat 
less. Some concessions in galvanized 
sheet prices are made, but leading 
sellers quote 3.20c, Chicago mills, for 
No. 24 gage. No. 24 black sheets are 


2.55¢e, and No. 10 blue annealed, 
2.10¢c, Chicago mills. Specifications 


now are ahead of sales. It is expect- 
ed local makers will be able shortly 
to book more of the radio business 
placed here. Chicago district opera- 
tions remain at about 50 per cent. 
St. Louis—Sheet demand is hold- 
ing as well as could be expected, with 
some slight improvement noted since 
the end of September. In numerous 
instances consumer stocks are at rock 


bottom, and replenishment has be- 
come a necessity. 
Birmingham, Ala.—-Both _ sheet 


mills are operating steadily, at bet- 
ter than the average of steel mills. 
Inquiries are coming in fairly well. 
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Current Finished Steel Prices 


Prices in cents per pound unless otherwise stated 


Steel Sheets 


Pittsburgh base ...............04 2.40¢ to 2.45¢ 
Philadelphia, delivered........ 2.74¢ 
Gary, Indiana Harbor ........ 2.55¢ 
Chicago, delivered .............. 2.60c 
Birmingham, base ................ 2.60c to 2.65¢c 


St. Louis, del. 2.08%e 


TIN MILL BLACK, NO. 28 


Pittsburgh, base ...-...........00 2.70c 
Gary, base ....... : 2.80¢c 
GALVANIZED NO. 24 
DEETED, DABEC .,...0...0...0-.0008 3.00c to 3.10c 
Philadelphia, delivered ...... 3.29c 
Gary Indiana Harbor ........ 3.20c 
Chicago, delivered ................ 3.25¢ 
Birmingham base ................ 3.15c to 3.20c 
3t. Louis, del. 3.45%c 


BLUE AN NEALI ED SHE ETS NO. 13 





PREDUTEN, DASE ......::.:00cc00000 2.15¢c 
Chicago, district mills ........ 2.25¢ 
Chicago, delivered .............. 2.30c 
St. Louis, delivered ............ 2.50%e 
Philadelphia, delivered ........ 2.44¢ 
RIN EROUSYA cvs cenceecésnicvocossevoes 2.30¢c 
BLUE ANNEALED PLATES, 
NO. 9-10 
Pittsburgh, base . 1.90e to 2.00¢e 
Chicago, district mills .... 2.10¢c 
Chicago, delivered .............. 2.15¢c 
Philadelphia, delivered ........ 2.29¢ 
St. Louis, delivered .......... 2.3546c 
Birmingham : 2.15¢c 
AUTOMOBILE NO. 20 
Pittsburgh base .................. 3.50c 
FURNITURE NO. 24 
SEITE. c2G.iccs ne nsbadeunsentesoos 3.60c to 3.70¢ 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Prices per 100-pound box seenters 
Tin plate, coke base ............. 00 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents nation. 


Long ternes, 24, primes...... 3.65¢ 
Long ternes, 24, assorted.... 3.55¢ 
Long ternes, 24, unassorted 3.45c 


Wire Products 


(To Jobbers-Merchant Trade) 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland base 
(Per 100 pound keg) 


Standard wire nails ............ $2.00 to 2.15 
Cement coated nails ............ 2.00 and 2.10 
Galvanized nails _................ 4.00 and 4.10 
(Per pound) 
Polished staples ................ 2.45c and 2.55c 
Galvanized staples ............ 2.70c and 2.80c 
Barbed wire, gal. .............. 2.65c and 2.75c 
Annealed fence wire........ 2.15¢ and 2.25c 
Galvanized wire ..............0 2.60c and 2.70c 


Woven wire fencing, retailers, Pitts- 
burgh-Cleveland, net ton $65. 


(To Manufacturing Trade) 


Plain wire, 6-9 gage ....... 2.30c 
MME, WVALG .ccnsncsessessecascarcesesss 3.30c 
Wire, delivered Detroit...... 2.5316¢ 
Nails, delivered Detroit ...... $2.38% 


Joliet, DeKalb, Waukegan, IIl., Ander- 
son, Ind., Chicago, $1 over Pitts.-Cleve.; 
Duluth and Worcester, Mass., $2 higher; 
Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 


Rivets 
Struc. c.l., Pitts.-Cleve......... 2.75¢ 
Struc., c. .. Chicago............ 2.85¢ 
#97/16- inch and smaller, 
ae 70, 10 and 5 off 
Rete CIEVE, .............- 70 to 70, 10 and 5 off 


**Some makers quoting 70 off with 
freight allowed on 300 pounds or more. 
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Steel Plates 


Base, Pitteburgnr ......<...0<020. 1.60c 
Pye es a, | er 1.80%c 
POO SOU. COGN, ccccccicsccsccecsecs 1.88¢ 
PMID SIN sconasespschew assastivese 2.05¢ 
CORIO TID. vsvcnvccccccescccacece 1.70c to 1.75¢ 
Cleveland, delivered ...... 1.7814c to 1.881%4c 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base 1.70c 
Birmingham, base .............. 1.80c to 1.85¢c 
Coatesville, Pa., base ........ 1.70c 
Pacific Coast, c.i.f. .............. 2.05¢ to 2.15c 


Bets SD AORNME, AUN... esvccesicisscccssveann 2.00 %c 


Structural Shapes 


Base, Pittsburgh ................ 1.60c 
Philadelphia, del. ................ 1.76¢ 
aa sy Sa 1.751%4c to1.85%ec 
DECOUE, MOON. Nessceccosscsvanzcasks 1.884%4c to 1.98%ec 
CARO, “TGG con diccccsiascssccrcce 1.70c to 1.75¢ 
Cleveland, delivered........1.831%4c to 1.88%e 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base 1.70¢ 
Birmingham, base .............. 1.80c to 1.85¢ 
Pacific Coast, c.i.f. .............. 2.15¢ to 2.25¢ 
bi S.A 1.91%c to 1.96%e 


Bars 


SOFT STEEL 
PACUBOUER RR: THBBG  esciccsdcssicseee 1.60c to 1.65¢ 


a 1.70c to 1.75¢c 
Birmingham, base .............. 1.80c to 1.85¢ 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base.... 1.70c to 1.75¢ 
Pacific Coast, c.i.f. .............. 2.25¢ to 2.35c 
Cleve. base, local del............ 1.65¢ 

Do, outside delivery .... 1.60c 
Philadelphia, Gel. ..........0c0<s- 1.89¢ to 1.94¢ 
New York, delivered ........ 1.98¢ 
Boston, delivered .................. 2.05¢c 
Pittsburgh, cold finish ...... 1.80c 
Pittsburgh, forg. qual. ........ 1.90¢c 

RAIL STEEL 
Chicago FIGISTts ..cisciccisccccce 1.65c 
BEGSUCTTA TOTTIG: .oicccccsecsicicssecscee 1.65¢c 
RON 
CR, PUIG caviniseserctssocescncds 1.75¢ 
New York, delivered .......... 1.93c to 1.98¢c 
Philadelphia, delivered ........ 1.89¢ to 1.94¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined ............ 2.75¢e to 4.25¢e 
REINFORCING 

Pitts., billet cut lengths.... 1.90c to 2.00c 

Stock lengths, mill ........ 1.65¢ to 1.75¢ 
Chi. billet, over 500 tons.... 1.70c to 1.85¢ 

BO UO BUC COON i ccksinsccaisccren 2.00c 

RSHOP RO COG sos cdevccosisdss ese 2.45c to 2.85¢ 
Chi., rail steel, over 30 tons 1.50¢c 

Unmer SO ORS  .icnckicicicn- .. 2.10c to 2.50c 


Philadelphia, cut lengths.... 2.04c¢ to 2.09¢ 


Cold-Finished Steel 


Bars, Pitts., Chi. Buff., 


RCI Sexbiccscidsseisacsesans 2.10c 

Do, delivered, Detroit... 2.20c 
Shafting (turned, polished) 

PCG.  FEWAIO  c.ccksconccsicccse 2.10c 


Do, (turn., ground) mill 2.45c to 2.90¢c 


Corrosion, Heat Resist.Alloys 


Base, Pittsburgh 
18 per cent chrome, 8 per cent nickel 
Sheets, 35c; plates 3lc; bars 28c 


A B é- D 
PIMEN:  xcpeisvess 19¢c 20.5¢ 23c 28¢ 
PIACOD: cccccsscee 22c 23.5¢ 26c 31ic 
Sheets ........ 26c 27.5¢ 30c 35c 
Hot strip .... 19c 20.5¢c 23c 28c 


Cold strip.... 28c 29.5¢c 32c 37c 

Carbon 0.12 and under; no nickel. A 
has chrome 15% and under, B over 
15/18% ine., C over 18/23% inc., D over 
23/30%. 


Wrought Washers 


Carloads, Pitts. dist. ........$6.50 to $6.75 off 
Carloads, Chicago dist. .... 6.70 to 6.80 off 


Alloy Steel 


Hot Rolled—F.o.b. Mills 
Alloy Quality Bar Base is 2.65¢ 


Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E Diff Ss. ne E Diff. 
a Ea ee F 0.25 1.25-1.75 Ni. 1.05 
PI Scat patascxcies 0.55 5100 .80-1.10 
MD Santcpacsidinnects 1.50 CR acca 0.45 
DU cidintssiscigacian 2.25 5100 Chr. 
I vas ccacovtesonch 0.55 | 0.20 
BE Siesta ctvtatactens 1.35 6100 bars ...... 1.20 
BR vikinednibies 3.80 6100 Spring .. 0.95 


EY eas ncae ca 3.20 Chr., Ni., Van. 1.50 
4100 .15 to .25 Carbon Van. .. 0.95 

MRR ciate 0.50 9250 (flats).... 0.25 
4600 .20-.30 Mo. 9250 (rds., sq.) 0.50 


Strip, Hoops, Bands 


Hot strip, to 6-in., Pitts... 1.70c to 1.75¢ 
Hot strip 6 1/16 to 24-in., 


i as eee 1.60c to 1.65¢ 
Hot strip, bands 6 in. and 

under, Chicago .............0+<. 1.85¢c 

De; € 1/36 te B34 Wik... 1.75¢ 
Cooperage hoop, Pitts......... 1.90c to 2.00c 

BI, CORIO Gos cesiedcisvesessesses 2.00c to 2.10¢ 
Cold rolled strip., Pitts., 

Cleve., 3 tons, over ........ 2.35c to 2.45¢ 


Worcester, 3 tons, over.... 2.60c to 2.70c 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bess. and open 


hearth rails, mill ............ $43.00 
Relay rails, Pitts., 60 to 

gga a Armee ner RE $24.00 to 28.00 
Light rails, 25-45, mills...... $34.00 

Angle bars, Chi. base...... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, mills ........ 2.80c 
Spikes, railroad, 7/16-in. 

and smaller, Pitts. ............ 2.80c 
Spikes boat, barge, Pitts 3.00c 
Spikes, railroad, Chi. .......... 2.80c 
Track bolts, Pitts., steam 

BOI oioctsassibecpevctde acacia 3.80c 

Do. standard, jobbers.... 73 off list 
Track bolts, Chicago ........ 3.80c 
Tie piston, SAW i .cccistciues $41.50 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
Chicago 
Discounts to legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade for full-case lots 
apply to May 10, 1930, lists. 
ARRIAGE BOLTS 
All wines, Cut TEVOR ccc ccccccesscesisicsane 73 off 
Rolled thread % x 6 and smaller take 
10 per cent lower list. 
bp A RRR eee RAS ee Mee ae eters 73 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes cut thread, lag 
screws, plow bolts, Nos. 
-2-3-7 heads, tap bolts, 
blank bolts, stud bolts 
WECROUNE: SI ov csctsuticsine nti ececces secs: 73 off 
Tire bolts, 60, 10 and 10 off. 
Stove bolts, 80, 10, 10, 5 off in pkgs.; 
80, 10, 5, 2% off in bulk. 

Rolled thread machine bolts, *% x 6 and 
smaller take 10 per cent lower list. 
NUTS 
PORN  Beiccssnsatcaaaicends naked 73 off 
*HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
Milled 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller....85-10 off 
*SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
DEINE oiixvilas snsiiassesanccbad nucioebinspaidedidtnes 85-5 off 
Upset 1 in. and smallet............ 80-10-5 off 

*Discounts dated Jan. 23, 1930 


Cut Nails, as Piling 


Cat natie, C.1., MA sisiiceinss 2.460 
Do, less carloads uae 2.55¢ 
Chain, BB, BBB, 9/16- 1% in....33 1/3 off 
Sheet piling, Pitts. ... sag 2.00c 
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Specifications Show Gain at Chi- 
Implement Makers 
Promise Heavier Buying 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 91 


Chicago—Bar mill specifications 
for the third successive week are im- 
proving. Shipments of bars and oth- 
er finished steel remain about the 
same as in September, but indications 
are that gains will be made during 
the remainder of the month. Buyers’ 
pressure against 1.70c, Chicago base, 
is more active. Rail steel bars are 
holding at 1.65c, Chicago Heights, 
with mills at about 55 per cent. Soft 
steel bar and alloy bar mills are op- 
erating about 60 per cent. Prospects 
are improving in the farm implement 
industry. Several implement makers 
plan steady production if conditions 
soon show signs of justifying it. Sev- 
eral have full warehouses, but it is 
stated that inventory readjustments 
will be less severe than after 1921. 
Some implement makers have had 
to set back their autumn production 
about 30 days, but are expected to 
zo ahead on more active schedules 
about Nov. 1, to meet spring farm re- 
quirements. 

New York—wWhile unchanged at 
1.65c, Pittsburgh, this price on steel 
bars is meeting stronger resistance 
from buyers. Shading, however, has 
not been sufficiently broad to warrant 
a spread here. 

Philadelphia—Demand for 
bars’ is again slightly improved but 
consumption appears unchanged. The 
market is 1.60c to 1.65c, base, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Pittsburgh—Little change is noted 
in specifications for steel bars. In- 
coming tonnage continues light and 
lacks improvement over the Septem- 
ber volume. Producers usually quote 
1.65¢e, Pittsburgh, on new tonnage 
although 1.60c continues to be heard 
on larger lots. 


Cold Finished Quieter 
with Prices Steady 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 91 


Pittsburgh—Activity in cold fin 
ished steel bars reflects automotive 
quiet and recent specifications are 
off slightly from the volume earlier 
in the month. Demand from other 
consumers remains fairly steady. 
The market continues unchanged at 
2.10c. 


steel 


Cleveland——Cold-finished bar users 
continue their policy of issuing re- 
leases for small quantities as need- 
ed. Automotive use with two or three 
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exceptions is lagging. The price is 
2.00e to 2.10c, Cleveland. 

chairman, 
New York, 


Schwab, 
Corp., 


Charles M. 
Bethlehem Steel 


Plates 


Gulf 


Tons More—Oil 
Active in West 


$200,000 to St. Franeis 
Pa., for a new 


has given 
college, Loretto, 
science hall. 


Adopt Screw Jack Practice 


Washington—-Department of com- 
merce states that enough acceptances 
have been received to its simplified 
practice recommendations regarding 
bell bottom screw jacks, circulated 
as of June 12, to make the recom- 
mendation effective as of Oct. 1. 


3000 
Plates 


Awards 
Tank 


Refining 
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New York—P lates continue firm at 
1.70c, Coatesville, with premiums of 
$1 a ton prevalent on less than ¢ar- 
load lots. Demand is moderately 
good, although there is a lack of out- 
standing tonnages. Car business, ship 
work and pipe tonnage are lacking. 
The department of water supply, 
gas and electricity has postponed is- 
suance of specifications on approxi- 
mately 7800 tons of steel pipe of 
large size until around Nov. 1, ac- 
cording to latest information avail- 
able. 

Philadelphia—Demand for steel 
plates is somewhat slower and east- 
ern mills are not operating more than 
50 to 60 per cent. The price usually 
is 1.70c, Coatesville, but the tone is 
slightly easier. Revised bids were 
taken Oct. 14 on four Panama mail 


boats for the Grace interests, each 
taking 6500 tons of steel, mostly 
plates. 


Pittsburgh—Gulf Refining Co. has 
placed eight barges requiring 2000 
tons of plates and shapes with the 
McClintic-Marshall Co. An addition- 
al 1000 tons of plates also has been 
placed by Gulf for its new Cincinnati 
refinery. This is the first large barge 
award in sometime. Plates continue 
1.60c, Pittsburgh. Pending work in- 
cludes three hulls requiring 250 tons 


for the United States Engineers, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Cleveland—Only = an occasional 


plate order is outstanding as for size. 
Most eall for a single carload, 50 or 
100 tons at a time. On such the full 
market price 1.60c, base, Pittsburgh, 
applies. The 300 tons of steel for 
Detroit’s 36-inch pipe line on which 
Julius Porath, Detroit, has the laying 
contract, is being furnished by Re- 
public Steel Corp., rolled by Lukens 
Steel Co., and fabricated by Biggs 
Boiler Works Co. The 3000 tons of 


tank plates for the Warren City Tank 
& Boiler Co., Warren, O., went to 
a Pittsburgh mill on an arrangement 
made last July. 


Chicago—-From 8000 to 10,000 
tons of oil tank piates are active, 
Much of the 25,000 tons in tank 


plate inquiry will await relief from 
the oil conservation programs in the 
Southwest. A local fabricator booked 
3000 tons of tankage for Oklahoma 
refinery work. Further reports are 
that plate fabricators in this dis- 
trict are getting concessions under 
1.70¢c, Chicago, for convenient roll- 
ing orders, but it is stated that con- 
cessions are not general. October 
shipments of plate skelp for pipeline 
fabrication to Milwaukee will be re- 
duced about one-half from Septem- 
ber. 

It is now reported here that Great 
Lakes Pipe Line Co., subsidiary of 
the Barnsdall Corp. has applied to 
Illinois commerce commission, 
Springfield, Ill., for authority to build 
six tanks and to construct a bulk 
storage terminal at Melrose Park, IIl. 


Contracts Placed 


3000 tons, tank plates for tank jobs re- 
cently awarded Warren City Tank & 
Boiler Co., Warren, O., to a Pittsburgh 


mili. 
2000 tons, plates and shares, eight 
barges for Gulf Refiriz: Co. to Me- 


Clintic-Marshall Co., ]  .tsburgh. 

1500 tons, 48-inch steel pipe for Worces- 
ter, Mass., to Walsh's Holyok: Steam 
Boiler Works, Holyoke, Mass. 

1260 tons, sheet piling, 200 tons, tnread- 
ed anchor rods with fittings, 60 tons, 
bulkhead railings, and 12 tons, miscel- 
laneous structural steel, for straight- 
ening Buffalo bayou at Houston, Tex, 
to Alamo Structural Steel Co., Hous- 
ton: Don Hall, engineer and construc- 
tor. 

1000 tons, Gulf Refining Co. for Cincin- 
nati refinery to McClintic-Marshall 
Co., Pittsburgh. This is in addition to 
2400 tons noted in Oct. 2 

700 tons, 36-inch water 


issue. 
pipe line for 
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Spokane, to Western Pipe & Steel Co., 
San Francisco. 

300 tons, 36-inch pipe line for Spring 
Wells pumping station, Detroit, to Re- 
public Steel Corp., Youngstown, O.; 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., to 
do the rolling; Biggs Boiler Works Co., 
Akron, O., to do the fabricating; and 
Julius Porath, Detroit, to do the lay- 
ing. 

200 tons, sheet piling, New York Tele- 
gram building foundations, West and 
Barclay streets, New York, to Beth- 
lehem, Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
George J. Atwell Co. Inc., general con- 
tractors. 


Contracts Pending 


24,000 tons, three boats, Pacific Mail 
Line; new bids asked. 

2200 tons, six barges, W. P. Chapman 
Co., New York; new bids asked. 

1000 tons, sheet piling, sewer work in 
Southfield, Mich.; general contract to 
Ss. A. Healy, Detroit. 

960 tons, 55,000 barrel tank, naval op- 
erating base, San Diego, Calif.; sub- 
contract to Consolidated Steel Corp., 
Los Angeles, reported last week as 
going to unstated company. 

950 tons, two pile driver hulls, one der- 
rick boat, for United States engineers, 
Memphis, Tenn., office; McClintic- 
Marshall Co., Pittsburgh, low. 


Drop Forge Institute Hears 
Interesting Papers 


Featuring the fall meeting of the 
American Drop Forging institute, 
held Oct. 9-11 at Briarcliff lodge, 
Briarcliff Manor, New York, was a 
paper by Earl C. Smith, assistant su- 
perintendent, alloy division, Republic 
Steel Corp., Massillon, O., discussing 
“Stainless Steels.” Mr. Smith brought 
to light much valuable information 
about problems of hot working the 
corrosion-resisting steels; portions of 
this paper are presented on Page 45. 

Several other noteworthy papers 
were heard at the meeting, including 
“Fuel Oil and Furnaces,” by R. C. 
Hopkins, Volcanic Specialties Co., 
Alliance, O.; “Grain Size and Its Re- 
lation to Forgings,” by H. W. Mc- 
Quaid, Timken Steel & Tube Co., 
Canton, O.; “Economic Effect of Sell- 
ing at or Below Normal Cost,” by 
C. R. Stevenson, Stevenson, Harrison 
& Jordan, New York; and “Experi- 
ences with Foremanship Training in 
the Metal Trades Industry,” by A. R. 
Peirce, director, department of indus- 
trial education, National Metal Trades 
association, Chicago. 

Committee reports and meetings, 
routine institute business and an in- 
formal dinner at which Guy Emerson, 
vice president, Bankers Trust Co., 
New York, was the featured speaker, 
completed the three-day meeting. 
Election of officers will be held in 
Cleveland sometime in January, ac- 
cording to Secretary Paul Androus, 
First Trust & Deposit building, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
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Railroads 


Four Roads Place 88,700 Tons 
Rails, Two Inquire 60,000 Tons 
—Cars and Locomotives Quiet 
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Chicago—Steel rail inquiry of 50,- 
000 te 60,000 tons is out, including 
Union Pacific and other southwestern 
roads. Chicago & North Western says 
it will inquire for 25,000 to 30,000 
tons in a few days. Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific denies it has 
inquiry out for 35,000 tons. Santa 
Fe awarded 61,200 tons, Great 
Northern 10,000 tons, and Northern 
Pacific 5000 tons. Rock Island re- 
leased about 2000 tons of rails, held 
up for some time, for an extension 
line in the Southwest. Great North- 
ern and Northern Pacific will defer 
extensions in Central Montana. Track 
fastenings accessories in the market 
total 20,000 to 25,000 tons, and 
about 25,000 tons additional will 
soon be out in inquiry. Included in 
inquiry are tonnages for Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Pere Marquette, Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific. Santa 
Fe’s inquiry is 20,000 tons. Rail 
mill operations within the next week 
will be about 30 per cent. 

Track bolts, spikes and tie plates 
are weak in this market. While not 
yet tested by tonnage, sales prices are 
expected to drop. 

New York—Reported placing of 
500 steel box cars by Chicago Great 
Western is the largest order noted in 
several weeks. Demand otherwise is 
dull with inquiry negligible. 

Pennsylvania railroad took bids 
this week on 2000 tons of boiler tubes 
and about 500 tons of axles. 

Pittsburgh—tTrack material con- 
tinues in a quiet market with few 
large inquiries pending. Improved 
activity is anticipated for the near 
future with the placing of the annual 
rail orders. Specifications for fasten- 
ings continue seasonally light. Light 
rails are dull, the $34 price receiv- 
ing little test. Relaying rails are 
fairly active with the market strong 
on heavier sections. 

Cleveland—New York Central is 
to spend $1,550,000 in developing its 
yards at East Toledo, O., which will 
call for considerable trackage. 

Birmingham, Ala.—First inquiries 
by railroads for rails and accessories 
in this section are reported out. No 
intimation is out as to rail mill re 
sumption in the near future. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.—-Algoma 
Steel Corp. starts rolling this week 
on 25.000 tons of rails, including 
Pere Marquette’s order for 3600 
tons. Small tonnages rule in recent 
books. Officials state no new business 


will be lost because of rail mill ex- 
pansion now under way. Heavy 
orders are expected from Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific rail- 
ways in November and December. 


Car Orders Placed 


Chicago Great Western, 500 steel box 
cars, reported going to Pullman Car 
& Mfg. Corp., Chicago. 

Maine Central, five 70-ton hopper cars, 
to Standard Steel Car Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 


Rail Orders Placed 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe., 61,200 
tons, including 47,600 tons to Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo., and 
6800 tons each to Illinois Steel Co., and 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

Canadian National Railways, large un- 
stated tonnage, to Dominion [ron & 
Steel Corp., Sydney, N. S. 

Delaware & Hudson, 12,500 tons, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Great Northern, 10,000 tons of rails; 
4000 tons, to Illinois Steel Co., Chi- 
cago, 4000 tons, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., and 2000 tons to 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago; noted last 
week as going to unstated mill; this 
order does not include rails for Cali- 

fornia extension. 

Northern Pacific, 5000 tons, to Illinois 
Steel Co. and Inland Steel Co. 


Car Orders Pending 


Republic Steel Corp., 15 to 18 gondolas; 
inquiry withdrawn. 

Swift & Co., 200 underframes for re- 
frigerator cars. 

United Fruit Co., 55 fruit cars for ex- 
port; 25 are for the Chiriqui Land 
Co., and 30 for the Tela railway. 


Locomotives Pending 


Coos Bay Lumber Co., Powers, Oreg:, 
one 2-8-2 type locomotive. 
Rail Orders Pending 


Union Pacific and other southwestern 
railroads, 50,000 to 60,000 tons. 
Chicago & North Western, 25,000 tons 


Tin Plate Steadied by 
First Half Price Level 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 91 
Pittsburgh—Tin plate 
tions are seasonally heavy. Mills no 
longer are receiving rush orders but 
the recent announcement of price for 
first half has removed some uncer- 
tainty and has served to deter con- 
sumers from reducing inventories 
more than usual. The market cur- 
rently is $5, Pittsburgh, per base 
box. Contracting for next year is 
not active. Mill operations hold at 
60 to 65 per cent. 


specifica- 
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Structural 
Shapes 


Highway Bridges Aggregate 
Heavily — 10,000 Tons 
Placed in Kentucky, 8000 
Tons in Canada—7000 Tons 
Up for Pittsburgh—Prices 
Firmer, Buyers Covered 





STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 91 


New York—wWhile some buyers of 
plain structural material covered 
well into October at former prices, 
mills now hold to 1.70c, eastern mill, 
on new business. This has not ap- 
plied, however, on business already 
figured. Minimum at 1.855c, New 
York delivered, is firmer. The mar- 
ket still is being tested in an effort 
to establish the new inside rate. New 
work coming into the market is 
heavy. A good part is expected to be 
closed in early November. 

Structural steel contracts slumped 
sharply in September, according to 
the Structural Steel Board of Trade, 
25,997 tons against 61,689 tons in 
August. In September, 1929, awards 
were 56,155 tons. Engineering proj- 
ects in the metropolitan area are not 
included in the compilations. 


Boston—Small lots only are repre- 
sented in the week’s_ structural 
awards. Large pending work is slow 
to reach closing stage. 


Philadelphia—Shape demand is 
somewhat slower although eastern 
mills continue to operate 60 to 65 


Plain material continues 
1.70c, base, eastern mills, but as 
previously stated, large fabricators 
have not yet paid higher than their 
third quarter prices. 


per cent. 


Pittsburgh—Bids are being asked 
by Allegheny county on 7000 tons of 
shapes for two Pittsburgh bridges. 
The market continues 1.60c, Pitts- 
burgh. Other inquiry in this district 
is mostly confined to small lots. 
Awards also involve few large ton- 
nages. Specifications for plain ma- 
terial are off only moderately since 
a month ago, still being seasonally 
heavy. 


Cleveland—wMills have fair specifi- 
cations for plain structural shapes. 
Awards to fabricators, however, are 
searce and a quiet quarter is anti- 
cipated. However, Toledo court house 
and post office, 4000 tons, will be 
awarded Oct. 15. Filtration plant 
for Youngstown, O., is reported 
awarded to Niles Forge & Mfg. Co., 


Niles, O., about 890 tons. Some lo- 
cal companies are interested in the 
Federal Reserve bank building. Pitts- 
burgh, 1000 tons, and the house of 
representatives office building, Wash- 
ington, 6000 tons. Plain material is 
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1.60c, Pittsburgh, as an open market 
quotation. 

Chicago—-Structural steel inquir- 
ies consist largely of highway work. 
Structural mill operations remain at 
about 65 to 70 percent. Plain mate- 
rial prices are quoted at 1.70c for 
tonnages, and 1.75c, Chicago, for 
mixed orders. About 2000 tons is 
on inquiry for the group of electrical 
buildings for the Chicago world’s 
fair, and a good sized tonnage will 
be out shortly for four Chicago 
school buildings. About 2000 tons 
of miscellaneous structural work is 
active on the Pacific Coast. 


Birmingham, Ala.—F abricators 
still have a 5-day week. Numerous 
inquiries brighten prospects. 


Contracts Placed 


15,900 tons, with 300 tons, steel castings 
and 5400 feet, steel railing, two can- 
tilever high level bridges over Hack- 
ensack and Passaic rivers, New Jer- 
sey, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

8000 tons, heavy girders in connection 
with terminal for Canadian National 
railways, Montreal, Que., to Dominion 
gridge Co. Ltd., Montreal. 

3000 tons, reconstruction, Canada Ce- 
ment Co., Montreal, Que., to Canadian 
Vickers Co. Ltd., Montreal. 

2550 tons, building, Mutual Home bank, 
Dayton, O., to Dayton Structural 
Steel Co., Dayton, O. 

2433 tons, state bridge, Paducah, Ky., 
to International Steel & Iron Co. inc., 
Evansville, Ind-; also 250 tons of bars. 

2400 tons, 18-story apartment, First 
avenue between Fifty-sixth and Fifty- 
seventh streets, New York, to Shoe- 
maker Bridge Co., Pottstown, Pa.; 
Dwight P. Robinson Co. Inc., general 
contractor. 

2336 tons, state bridge at Eggners Ferry, 
Ky., to Vincennes Bridge Co., Vin- 
cennes, Ind.; also 185 tons of bars. 

1697 tons, state bridge at Canton, Ky., 
to Nashville Bridge Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; also 183 tons of bars. 








RR 
Awards Compared 

Tons 
Awards this week ................ 56,759 
Awards last week.............. 26,483 
Awards two weeks ago ...... 14,387 
Awards this week in 1929... 31,589 
Av. weekly awards, 1930.... 35,823 
Av. weekly awards, 1929.... 42,213 
Av. weekly awards, Sept... 39,163 


Tot. awards to date, 1929..1,735,310 
Tot. awards to date, 1930..1,504,587 








1548 tons, state bridge, Smithland, Ky,, 
to Nashville Bridge Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; also 153 tons of bars. 

1500 tons, United States assay office, Old 
Slip and South streets, New York, to 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allen- 
town, Pa.; Great Lakes Construction 
Co., Chicago, zeneral contractor. 


1000 tons, building, General hospital, 
Philadelphia, to Morris, Wheeler & 
Co. Ine., Philadelphia, through Bear 


Engineering Co., Philadelphia, instead 
of 700 tons to Bear Engineering Co, 
as noted last week. 

1000 tons, Nelson art gallery and 
museum, Kansas City, Mo., to Kansas 
City Structural Steel Co., Kansas City, 

950 tons, apartment, Seventh avenue, 
New York, to Dreier lron Works, New 
York; Kidansky & Levy, builders. 

940 tons, state highway bridge, Augusta, 


Ga., to Nashville Bridge Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
890 tons, filtration plant, Youngstown, 


O., to Niles Forge & Mfg. Co., Niles, O, 

867 tons, state bridge at Burnside, Ky,, 
to E. R. Mills, Charleston, W. Va; 
also 150 tons of bars. 

864 tons, state bridge at Spottsville, Ky., 
to International Steel & Iron Co, 
Evansville, Ind.; also 165 tons of bars, 

800 tons, Jefferson junior high school, 
Rochester, N. Y., to F. L. Heughes & 
Co. Ine., 1029 Lyell avenue, Roches- 
ter; F. Gleason Co., Rochester, general 
contractor. 

730 tons, 12-story apartment, 
Seventy-third street, New 
Bethlehem Fabricators Inc., 
hem, Pa. 

730 tons, 12-story apartment, 
Seventy-third street, New 
Bethlehem Fabricators Inc., 
hem, Pa. 

600 tons, store, B. Altman & Co., Orange, 
N. J., to Lehigh Structural Steel Co. 
Allentown, Pa.; Hageman-Harris Co., 
general contractor. 

570 tons, Tonnelle avenue bridge, Jersey 
City, N. J., to Phoenix Bridge Co., 
Phoenixville, Pa. 

500 tons, building addition, Warner 
Bros., West Forty-fourth street, New 
York, to Harris Structural Steel Co., 
New York. 

480 tons, postoffice, 
Carolina Steel & 
boro, N. C. 

475 tons, Frayrs building, Cincinnati, to 
the O. P. Schriver Co., Cincinnati. 
450 tons, highway bridge at Algonquin, 

Ill., to American Bridge Co., Chicago. 

401 tons, state bridge at Boonesboro, 
Ky., to Vincennes Bridge Co., Vin- 
cennes, Ind.; also 204 tons of bars; 
substructure to J. A. Kries, Knoxville, 
Tenn., contractor. 

340 tons, addition, public school, No. 72, 


224 East 
York, to 
Bethle- 


223 East 
York, to 
Bethle- 


Ga., to 
Greens- 


Savannah, 
Iron Co., 


Dewey avenue, Bronx, N. Y., to Le- 
high Structural Steel Co., Allentown, 


Pa. 
300 tons, 
Montreal, 


building for Crane Co. Ltd., 
Que., to Dominion Bridge 


Co. Ltd., Montreal. 
263 tons, office building, Hazel-Atlas 
Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va, to 


Wheeling Structural Steel Co., Wheel- 
ing; also 11 tons of concrete bars to 
Concrete Steel Co.; Hutter Construc- 
tion Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., general 
contractor. 

250 tons, bridge beams, Passaic river, 
N. J., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

225 tons, mill building, Barre, Vt., to 
Palmer Steel Co., Springfield, Mass.; 
Caproni Co., New Haven, Conn., gen- 
eral contractor. 

225 tons, school, New Orleans, to Vir- 
ginia Bridge & Iron Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

220 tons, apartment, Central Park west 
and Fifty-fourth street, New York, to 
unstated fabricator. 
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915 tons, bridge, Baltimore & Ohio rail- 

“road, Ellwood, Pa., to Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works, Pittsburgh. 

200 tons, bridge, Marine drive, King 
county, Wash., to Star Iron Works, 
Tacoma, Wash.; Hallstrom & Hall- 
strom, Seattle, general contractors. 

175 tons, air corps tactical school, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., to Nashville Bridge Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. ’ 

160 tons, bridge at Texarkana, Tex., for 
Texas & Pacific railroad, to Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, Va. 

160 tons, additional tonnage, Rosen- 
wald museum, Jackson Park, Chi- 
cago, to MecClintic-Marshall Co. 

150 tons, bridge, Wabash railroad, to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

135 tons, freight house, Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad, Baltimore, to Dietrich 
Bros., Baltimore. 

120 tons, theater, West Sixth street, 
San Pedro, Calif., to Minneapolis Steel 
& Machinery Co., Minneapolis. 

110 tons, assembly hall and_ school, 
Craig Colony, Sonyea, N. Y., to F. L. 
Heughes & Co. Inc., 1029 Lyell avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y.; A. Friederich & Sons 
Co., Rochester, general contractors. 
Reinforcing bars to Genessee Bridge 
Co., Rochester. 

100 tons, warehouse, Macy Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., to A. E. Norton Inc., New 
York. 

100 tons, city bridge, Knoxville, Tenn., 
to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

100 tons, shapes and bars, postoffice, 
Red Bank, N. J., to Kues Bros. [fron 
Works, Bronx, N. Y., and Concrete 
Steel Co., New York; Lordi & Altieri, 
general contractors. 

100 tons, shapes, bars and iron work, 
office building, Department of Insti- 
tutions, New Jersey, to Columbia Iron 
Works, Elizabeth, N. J., and Truscon 
Steel Co., Newark, N. J.; General Con- 
tracting Co., Trenton, N. J., general 
contractor. 

100 tons, warehouse, 6900 Stanford av- 
enue, Los Angeles, to McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co., Los Angeles. 

100 tons, steel joists, various buildings, 
Los Angeles, to Soule Steel Co., Los 
Angeles. 


Contracts Pending 


10,000 tons, laboratories, Bell Telephone 
Co., West street, New York. 

6600 tons, west end, north side bridge, 
Pittsburgh, for Allegheny county; 
bids due Oct. 28. 

4000 tons, post office and court house, 
Toledo, O.; bids closed Oct. 15. 

3500 tons, hotel addition, Central Park 
South, New York. 

3500 tons, Mills building, San Francisco; 
bids received. 

3000 tons, bridge over York river, Gaspe 
Bridge Co. Ltd., Gaspe, Que. 

2200 tons, bridge, Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road, Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 

2000 tons, electrical buildings, Chicago 
world’s fair. 

2000 tons, miscellaneous bridge work on 
the Pacific coast. 

1500 tons, theater, Warner Bros., Oak- 
land, Calif.; bids being received. 

1400 tons, Paramount theater, Oakland, 
Calif.; bids being received. 

1000 tons, building, Federal Reserve 
bank, Pittsburgh; bids being taken. 
750 tons, plant addition, Wrought 

Washer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 

700 tons, bridge for Denver & Rio 
Grande railroad, over Green river, 
Utah. 

600 tons, bridge work for Iowa high- 
way department. 

600 tons, public school No. 150, Forty- 
third avenue and fortieth street, Long 
Island City, N. Y.; plans approved, 
bids next month. 
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600 tons, building, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif.; bids opened. 
575 tons, three bridges, Maine Central 

railroad. 

540 tons, Pennsylvania railroad, con- 
tract 27, bids opened Oct. 15. 

400 tons, public school No. 24, Holly 
avenue and Union street, Flushing, 
Queens, N. Y.; plans approved, bids 
next month. 

400 tons, foundation, South Tenth 
street bridge, Pittsburgh, for Alle- 
gheny county; bids due Oct. 30. 

400 tons, highway bridge at St. Peters, 
Minn. 


Concrete 
Bars 


100 tons, two normal schools, Genessee 
and New Palty, N. Y. 

350 tons, New York state bridges. 

320 tons, Smyser elementary school, 
Montrose and Melvina avenues, Chi- 
cago. 

150 tons, grade crossing, New York 
Central railroad, Kitchawan, N. Y. 
118 tons, chapel, Andover academy, An- 

dover, Mass. 

100 tons, bridge, Boston & Maine rail- 
road, Niverville, N. H. 

100 tons, hangar, Douglas, Ariz.; bids 
received. 

Unstated tonnage, four school }uildings, 
Chicago. 


1500-ton Tennessee Bridge 
Leads 
State Bridges Placed—1000- 
ton Grain Elevator Pending 
at Erie, Pa.—S875-ton Jail 
Up in New York Market 


Awards—Kentucky 


REINFORCING BAR PRICES, PAGE 91 


New York—cConcrete reinforcing 
bar mills generally hold to 1.70c, 
base, Pittsburgh, and prices are 
steadier. As a result some distribu- 
tors, kept out of the market for some 
weeks, because of weak prices on 
large tonnages, are again active. 
Small lot volume holds well. Igoe 
Bros. booked 800 tons for the River- 
side drive connection to the Hudson 
river approach. Bids went in this 
week on 1100 tons for a subway sec- 
tion. The Riker Island penitentiary 
will take about 875 tons. 

Boston—Small concrete bar 
awards totaled about 200 tons. 
Sharp competition exists. Contractors 
hold up orders awaiting price conces- 
sions. 

Pittsburgh—Concrete bar tonnage 
is fairly well maintained despite a 
seasonal decline in new work. Prices 
are unchanged at 1.90c to 2.00c¢ for 
cut lengths and 1.65c¢ to 1.75c¢ for 
stock lengths. Knoxville Iron Works 
was awarded 1500 tons for the Ten- 
nessee river bridge at Knoxville, 
Tenn. A medical building and gar- 
age here will take 500 tons. Local 
awards are small. 








Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week.................. 8,027 
Awards last week .................. 4,193 
Awards two weeks ago .......... 11,422 
Awards this week in 1929...... 4,416 
Av. weekly awards, 1929...... 5,849 
Av. weekly awards, 1930...... 6,983 
Average weekly awards Sept. 7,104 


Total awards to date, 1929..257,262 
Total awards to date, 1930..293,306 








Buffalo—Increased inquiry for re- 
inforcing bars is reported. In excess 
of 1000 tons will be purchased for 
the addition to Pennsylvania rail- 
road’s grain elevator at Erie, Pa. A 
new school and a prison near here 
each will require about 200 tons. 
Several smaller lots also are up in 
new inquiry. No large sales are re- 
ported. 


Chicago—Contractors are purchas- 
ing reinforcing bars for road work 
to be carried over into next season. 
apparently satisfied with present 
prices. Billet bar prices are irregu- 
lar. Rail steel bars for road and 
culvert work are 1.65¢c to 1.75¢. Fig- 
ures will be out shortly for more bars 
to be used in the outer drive bridge 
approaches. About 1500 tons of bars 
are pending, including some road 
work, 

Birmingham, Ala.—Concrete bar 
tonnages for buildings and road 
work hold well. Deliveries are steady. 
Heavy output is being maintained. 


Contracts Placed 


1500 tons, bridge, Knoxville, Tenn., to 
Knoxville’ Iron Works, Knoxville, 
Tenn., through Booth & Flinn Co., 
Pittsburgh, general contractor. 

SOO tons, tiverside drive connections, 
Hudson river bridge, New York, Port 
Authority project, to Igoe Bros., New- 
ark, N. J.; Wm. P. McGarry Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., general contractor, 
bid $995,969. 

767 tons, including 167 tons of Cambria 
Slick bars for anchors, for straighten- 
ing Buffalo bayou at Houston, Tex., 
to Peden Iron & Steel Co., and Alamo 
Structural Steel Co., Houston; Don 
Hall, engineer and constructor. 


500 tons or more, building, Globe- 
Democrat Publishing Co., St. Louis, 
to Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis. 

900 tons, additional for San Francisco 


baseball park, to Pacific Coast Steel 
(Concluded on Page 99) 
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Strip 


Improvement in Demand Gives 
Mills Better Tonnage 
Is Becoming Less Evident 


Shading 





STRIP PRICES, PAGE 91 


New York—Further weakness pre- 
vails in hot-rolled strip, with 1.60c 
and 1.70c, Pittsburgh, now represen- 
tative on the wide and narrow gages, 
respectively. Some sellers still hold 
to prices 5 cents higher, but are 
missing most of such little business 
as is being offered. Cold-rolled strip 
is unchanged at 2.35c, Pittsburgh, 
although easier. 

Hot-rolled strip is 
Pittsburgh, for 6 
inches and under and 1.60c, Pitts- 
burgh, up to 24 inches. Above 24 
inches the price 1.80¢ to 1.95c, Pitts- 
burgh, subject to occasional conces- 


Philadelphia 


easy at 1.70c, 


sions. 

Pittsburgh—Strip steel specifica- 
tions are steady and slightly heavier 
than a month ago. Requirements of 
the automotive industry have mod- 
erated slightly since that time but 
business from other consumers Off- 
sets this deficiency. Radio manufac- 
turers continue steady buyers of cold- 
rolled strip although production of 
this grade is slightly less active than 
that of hot-rolled. The market re- 
mains fairly steady at 1.70c to 1.75c 
and 1.60c to 1.65e for the two sizes 


October Warehouse Sales 
Hold September Level 


Warehouse Prices, Page 113 


New York—Jobbers report little 
improvement in business this month. 
While they look for a gain over the 
ensuing several weeks, they expect 
improvement to be moderate at best. 
Prices are easy at prevailing levels. 

Boston—Small construction jobs 
sustain demand for warehouse steel. 
Prices are maintained. Collections 
are satisfactory. 

Philadelphia Jobbers generally 
report a slight improvement in book- 
ings last week but this week dull. 
lack some of 
September’s activity. Business gen- 
erally shows little change since a 
month ago. Building materials re- 
quirements are moderately lighter. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Buffalo—Warehouses report busi- 
ness still running well behind 1929 
for this season. No material is in 
special demand and fourth quarter 
outlook is dull. 

Detroit— Warehouse business holds 
to the September level, but offers no 


Pittsburgh—Sales 


of hot strip and 2.35c¢ to 2.45c for 
cold-rolled strip. Occasional reports 
of shading on hot strip are heard 
but such prices do not represent the 
general market. Mill operations con- 
tinue 40 to 50 per cent in this terri- 
tory. 

Youngstown, O.—-The two more 
important makers of strip here are 
operating at 65 per cent, a gain of 
several points due to a slight in- 
erease in demand for narrower 
sizes. This demand is from consum- 
ers outside the automotive industry, 
held by sellers to be an éncouraging 


sign. Some gain in cold-rolled strip 
also is noted. Quotations remain un- 
changed. 


Cleveland Little expansion is 
noted in connection with either hot 
or cold strip tonnage. A few in- 
quiries are out from Michigan auto- 
mobile centers but most consumers 
have tonnage due on contracts. Non- 
automotive industries are taking a 
fair tonnage of narrow hot strip. 
Cold is 2.35¢e, Cleveland. Some get 
2.45¢ on small lots. Hot is 1.60¢ and 
1.70c, Pittsburgh, for wide and nar- 
row, respectively. 


encouragement for marked expansion 
this year. Dearth of demand from 
automotive interests is noteworthy. 
Building requirements are off. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Cincinnati—Jobbers anticipate lit- 
tle change in tonnage compared with 
September. Routine demand con- 
tinues light. Prices are unchanged. 


St. Louis—October has not 
brought marked expansion to iron 
and steel warehouses. Some sea- 


sonal materials are moving in some- 
what larger volume but the general 
line still lacks animation, and some 
commodities are distinctly dull. 

Cleveland—Movement of ware- 
house stock is reported to have made 
a slight increase. Improvement is 
noted in hot-rolled bars, strip steel, 
high-speed tool steel and light struc- 
turals. 


Operations Show Decline 
from Last Week's Level 


Oo. — Activity this 
week is unchanged at approximate- 
53 per cent. Of the larger com- 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


Youngstown, 


ly 
panies, 


operations are unchanged at 50 per 
cent, Carnegie Steel at 50 per cent 
cent, Republic Steel Corp. at 65 per 
and Sharon Steel Hoop Co. at 50 per 
cent. Independent sheet manufac- 
turers show unchanged schedules at 
50 per cent; Empire Steel Corp, 
plants here, idle, and Mahoning Val- 
ley Steel Co., 80 per cent. Pipe pro- 
duction for independents is being 
maintained at approximately 60 per 
cent, sheet production at 45 to 48 
per cent, whiie 28 open hearths are 
melting against 27 last week and 26 
two weeks ago. 


Buffalo—O pen-hearth operation 
advanced from 51 to 56 per cent at 
the beginning of this week. It was 
believed the increase was due largely 
to a greater ingot output at the Lack- 
awanna plant of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., the placing of rail tonnage here 
probably accounting for this turn. 


Pittsburgh—Ingot production cur- 
rently is between 50 and 55 per cent. 
Sheet output is off a few points at 
a shade below 50 with tin plate con- 
tinuing 60 to 65. Strip schedules 
hold at 45 to 50 with pipe below at 


50, 


Cleveland—Loss of three open- 
hearth furnaces from the active list 
has brought steel operation to about 
41 per cent, from the level of 50 
per cent, which was in effect for 
four weeks. This is the same level 
as mid-September. 


Chicago—Ingot output is at 57 per 
cent. Finishing mill operations are 
unchanged except that plate mills are 
off a few points. Of the 36. steel- 
works blast furnaces in the district, 
14 are active. 

Birmingham, Ala.——No change in 
operations is scheduled, the estimate 
of 48 to 50 per cent continuing. Eight 
open-hearth furnaces are active. 


New Cincinnati Scrap 


Rates Effective Oct. 5 


Cincinnati—Revised freight rates 
on steel and iron scrap from Cincin- 
nati to certain points, effective Oct. 
5, are: Aliquippa, Ambridge, Apol- 
lo, Beaver Falls, Bessemer, Butler, 
Carnegie, Clairton, Canonsburg, Cor- 


aopolis, Ellwood City, Etna, Glass- 
port, McKeesport, McKees_ Rocks, 
Monessen, Neville Island, Pitts- 


burgh, Scottdale, Homestead and 
Woodlawn, Pa., $4; Blairsville, Pa., 
Brownsville, Pa., Fairmont, W. Va., 
Dunbar, Pa., Edenborn, Pa., Johns- 
town, Pa., Scottdale, Pa., and Union- 
town, Pa., $4.30; Wheeling, W. Va., 
Steubenville, O., and Weirton, W. 
Va., $4. 
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Concrete Awards 
(Concluded from Page 95) 


Corp., San Francisco. 

325 tons, Bloom township high school, 
Chicago Heights, Illl., to Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago. 


300 tons, mesh, for state highway near 


Bridgeton, N. J., to National Steel 
Fabric Co., Pittsburgh. 

300 tons, bridge over Des Plaines river 
at Chicago avenue, Chicago, to E. J. 
Albrecht Co., Cuicago. 

250 tons, state bridge, Paducah, Ky., to 
International Steel & Iron Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

225 tons, warehouse, Franklin Furniture 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; 
Turner Construction Co., New York, 
general contractor. 

204 tons, state bridge, Boonesboro, Ky., 
to Vincennes Bridge Co., Vincennes, 
Ind. 

200 tons, highway work, Richmond ay- 
enue, over Fresh Kills meadows, Stat- 
en Island, N. Y., to unstated interest. 

200 tons, bridge over Des Plaines river 
in Illinois, to American System of 
Reinforcing, Chicago. 

200 tons, Illinois road work, 
Steel Co., Chicago. 

185 tons, state bridge, Egzgners Ferry, 


to Inland 


Ky., to Vincennes Bridge Co., Vin- 
cennes, Ind. 
183 tons, state bridge, Canton, O., to 


Nashville Bridge Co., Nashville, i'enn. 
170 tons, prison, cell block, Attica, N. Y., 
to Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
165 tons, state bridge, Spottsville, Ky., 
to International Steel & Iron Co., 
Evansville, Ind. 
153 tons, state bridge, 


Smithland, Ky,., 


to Nashville Bridge Co., Nashville, 
Tenn. 
150 tons, building, Fish Furniture Co., 


Lawrence and Christiana avenues, 
Chicago, to unstated fabricator. 
150 tons, Illinois road work, to 
J. Dean Co., Chicago. 
150 tons, state bridge, Burnside, Ky., to 
E. R. Mills, Charleston, W. Va. 


Olney 


140 tons, warehouse, Sioux City, lowa, 
to Calumet Steel Co., Chicago. 
110 tons, bridge, White Plains, N. Y., 


Westchester County Park Commis- 
sion, to Concrete Steel Co. 

100 tons of work including 51. tons, 
Scottish Rite temple, Baltimore, to 
Concrete Steel Co., New York; Price 
Construction Co., Baltimore, general 
contractor. 

100 tons, garage addition, 
enue, Seattle, to Northwest 
tolling Mills, Seattle. 


Second av- 
Steel 


Contracts Pending 


1000 tons, addition to Pennsylvania rail- 


road grain elevator, Erie, Pa.; plans 
now being prepared. 
875 tons, penitentiary, Rikers Island, 
East river, New York, bids Oct. 20, 


department of correction, Manhattan 

me 2. C. 

672 tons, dam, Brownwood, Tex., board 
of directors, Brown county water im- 
provement district No. 1, also 8000 
feet sheet piling; bids Nov. 6. 

500 tons, medical building and garage, 
Pittsburgh; David T. Riffle, Pitts- 
burgh, general contractor. 

400 tons, new jail, Los Angeles; 
received. 

400 tons, Mills building, San Francisco; 
bids received. 

200 tons, school No. 64, Buffalo: Metz- 
ger Construction Co., Buffalo, low bid- 
der in general contract 

300 tons, truck sewer, Elizabeth, N. J. 


bids 


150 tons, power station, Public Service 
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Co. of 
I]. 

150 tons, apartment, 714 Mariposa av- 
enue, Los Angeles; bids being taken. 

142 tons, highway work, Mt. Vernon and 
North Pelham, N. Y.; bids in. 

105 tons, undercrossing, Sawmill river 
parkway, Westchester county park 
commission, Pleasantville, N. Y.; bids 
in. 


Northern Illinois, Wheaton, 


Second $17,500 Arc Weld 


Contest is Announced 


To stimulate designers and engi- 
neers in considering the use of elec- 
tric are welding in the manufacture 
of their products, Lincoln Electric 
Co., Cleveland, announces the second 
Lincoln are welding prize competi- 
tion. The sponsors have now estab- 
lished this contest as a biennial com- 
petition and have increased greatly 
the number of contestants to share in 
the $17,500 prize distribution. 

Forty-one prizes will be awarded 
for the best papers submitted, as 
follows: First prize paper, $7500; 
second, $3500; third, $1500; fourth, 
$750; fifth, $500; sixth, $250; and 
seventh to forty-first, $100 each. 

The jury of awards, which will 
judge the papers entered into the 
competition, will be composed of mem- 


Cast 


Pipe 


California 
Orders, 
Worcester, Mass., Awards Line 


bers of the electrical engineering de- 
partment of Ohio State university, 
Columbus, O., under the chairman- 
ship of Prof. Erwin E. Dreese, head 
of the department, and .such others 
as he may choose. The competition 


will be open to any person in the 
world except the employes of the 
sponsors. Closing date for submis- 


sion of entries will be Oct. 1, 1931. 
Other details of the rules of the com- 
petition will be announced shortly. 


Scrap Evils Reduced 
By Institute Policies 


companies 
Institute of 


Co-operation of steel 
has been asked by the 
Scrap Iron and Steel in enforcing 
the code of business practice. Ina 
letter to steel mills the institute 
calls attention to the fact that com- 
plaints concerning doctored cars have 
been well cleaned up during the last 
two years as a result of the organi- 
zation of the institute, acceptance by 
the federal trade commission of the 
code and co-operation by consumers 
of scrap. Special report forms have 
been mailed to steel mills for report- 
ing violations. 


Two 
Tons— 


Active—Places 
4891 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 113 


New York—Cast pipe prices are 
firm and unchanged on a basis of $36 
to $37, eastern foundry. Buying is 
slack, confined largely to scattered 
carload lots. Subways are taking a 
fair tonnage. Some pipe also is go- 
ing into Hudson river bridge ap- 
proaches. New inquiry is light, in- 
cluding a water system, several hun- 
dred tons, with pumping station for 
Newton, N. J., and a small tonnage 
6 to 12-inch case pipe for Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y. 


Worcester, Mass.—This city has 
awarded an electric welded 48-inch 
steel pipe line from Worcester to 


Quinapoxet watershed. 

Boston—Pipe interests had a quiet 
week in New England. Hopkinton, 
Mass., awarded 300 tons. Private 


business remains good. Prices are 
firm. 
Pittsburgh—Pipe business con- 


tinues slow. Activity in standard 
pipe lacks improvement and poor de 
mand continues for oil country goods. 


Locomotive and boiler tubing works 


are fair. Mechanical tubing still is 
slow. Producers approach the end of 
backlogs on large diameter line pipe 
and due to seasonal influences, little 


tonnage is in prospect for winter. 
Producers are confident, however, 
that 1931 line pipe tonnage will 


equal the record volume this year. 
Pipe mill operations are off slightly 
at 50 per cent. 
Cleveland—In some cases jobber 
turnover in building construction 
pipe—-standard full weight merchant 
is only 50 per cent of what it was 
in 1929. Orders are small and scat- 
tered, serving simply to keep stocks 
in balance. Occasional orders’ for 
conduit, ete., reach 150 or 200 tons. 
Birmingham, Ala.—Lettings have 
quieted down. Production will be 
curtailed as backlogs dwindle, ship- 
ments continuing active. Steady 
winter business is anticipated. Pipe 
companies have small yard stecks. 
Chicago—-Improvement in orders 
pipe is not expected until 
late in December when winter buying 
develops. A few private orders rang- 


for cast 
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To Serve the Nation’s Growing Transportation Needs 
AN MERICAN Steel Sheets, used in every field of trans- 


portation, are recognized for rendering enduring 
service, reducing delays—and for adding to travel and 









shipping greater reliability with safety. This reputation is the result KEYSTONE 

of strict regard for excellence in all processes of manufacture, to meet p a 

any service for which Steel Sheets are selected. /AMERICA AN 
Users should insist upon American Black and Galvanized Sheets, aes 
Formed Roofing Products, Metal Furniture Sheets, Automobile Ree 
Sheets, Locomotive Jacket Sheets, Electrical Sheets, Special Sheets, noir | 

and ‘Tin and Terne Plates for all purposes. When maximum resistance Save with Steel 
to corrosion is important, specify for KEysToNne quality—the original Dial ak arian te ieee 
uaa Copper Steel. Send for Anti-Corrosive Metal booklet. FLAT ROLLED STEEL WAMUFACTURERS 
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PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: | 
AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY FEDERAL SHIPB’LDG. & Drv Dock Co. THE LORAIN STEEL COMPANY . 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY CoLumMBIA STEEL COMPANY ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD C 
_ AMERICAN STEEL AND Wire COMPANY CYCLONE FenckE COMPANY NATIONAL TuBE COMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT rami ee 
Ee Pacific Coast Distributors — Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, 3 Export Distributors — United States Steel Products Conipany, New York City. 
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ing from one to two carloads have 
been closed. Chicago board of lo- 
cal improvements purchased 500 tons 
of 6 and 8-inch cast pipe. Canton, O., 
will close shortly on 200 tons of 6 
and 8-inch cast. Chicago delivered 
prices are $45.20 to $46.20. 


Contracts Placed 


3008 tons, cast pipe for Los Angeles, 
allocated as follows: 1320 tons 24- 
inch class B, to American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 875 tons 
20 to 24-inch class B, to National 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 
and 813 tons of 16-inch class 150 to 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
East Burlington, N. J. 

1883 tons cast pipe for East Bay Munici- 
pal Utility District, Oakland, Calif., 
allocated as follows: 1762 tons of 6 
to 16-inch class 250 and B, to United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., East Bur- 
lington, N. J., and 121 tons of 4-inch 
class 150, to Pacific States Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., San Francisco. 

500 tons, 6 and 8-inch cast pipe for Chi- 
cago board of local improvements, 
awarded through contractors. 

300 tons, 6-inch cast pipe for Hopkin- 
ton, Mass., to Warren Foundry & Pipe 
Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Steel Pipe Awards 


Unstated tonnage, electric welded 5/16- 
inch pipe line between Worcester, 
Mass., and Quinapoxet watershed, to 
James J. Coughlan & Sons Co., Bos- 
ton, on its bid of $199,750. 


Contracts Pending 


525 tons, 24-inch class B cast pipe for 
Fish Harbor water supply line, Los 
Angeles; bids rejected. 

331 tons, 6 to 12-inch class 150 cast pipe 
for Fullerton, Calif.; American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. low. 

200 tons, 6 and 8-inch cast pipe for Can- 
ton, O.; bids in. 


Steel Pipe Pending 


193 tons, riveted steel suction and dis- 
charge pipes for sewerage and water 


board, New Orleans, La., contract 
116-D opening Oct. 1, Murphy Iron 
& Boiler Works Inc., New Orleans, 


low. 


Brazilian Manganese Ore 


Not Affected by War 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 102 


York—Revolutionary activi- 
ties in Brazil have injected a note 
of speculation into the manganese 
ore market, particularly in view of 
the steel corporation’s ore affiliations 
in that country. With steel operations 
at their present low level, it is be- 
lieved the Brazilian situation will 
have no marked bearing unless it is 
unduly prolonged. Meanwhile, the 
market on Brazilian ore, 46 to 48 per 
cent, is nominally unchanged at 25 
cents per unit, not including duty, in 
cargo lots. Caucasian manganese ore, 
52 to 55 per cent, and Indian, 48 to 
50 per cent, are unchanged at 27.00¢ 
to 28.00c. 


New 
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Wire 


Orders Better Than 
Months 
Orders in Small Lots 





in Recent 
Nails at Low Price— 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 91 


New York—Despite occasional con- 
cessions, the nail market appears 
fairly steady at $1.95 to $2, Pitts- 
burgh. Bright wire also is unchanged 
at 2.30c, Pittsburgh. Little improve- 
ment is noted in any quarter. 

Worcester, Mass.—Wire is holding 
to a steady production level. Speci- 
fications show no evidence of im- 
provement during the remainder of 
the year. Replacement orders in 
small quantities continue to keep the 
market hesitant. Prices are firm at 


2.40c, base, Worcester, for plain 
bright wire to dealers. 
Pittsburgh—Incoming wire ton- 


nage continues to show a fair ad- 
vance over that of the preceding sev- 
eral months. Orders are in small 
lots and jobbers are not adding ex- 
tensively to stocks but there has 
been a gradual improvement in con- 
sumption in some directions. Auto- 
motive requirements remain light 
and bolt and nut manufacturers are 
buying sparingly. Activity in agri- 
cultural products still is seasonally 
slow. Prices usually continue $2 for 
wire nails, 2.30c for plain wire, and 
$36 for wire rods. 

Cleveland—wWire and wire prod- 
ucts conditions are unchanged. Manu- 
facturers’ wire orders are fairly large 
and 2.30c, Cleveland, appears to be 
the firm market. On nails, however, 


each inquiry is judged alone. How- 
ever, $2, Cleveland, is the usual 
figure, though some_ stores have 


bought at less. 
Chicago—Common wire _ specifica- 
tions from jobbers and dealers, due 
in part to mild weather in agricul- 
tural districts, are holding better 
than expected. Shipments approxi- 
mate those of September. Most of 
the autumn woven fencing tonnage 
has been bought. A little manufac- 
turers’ wire tonnage has just been 
released. Quotations as low as $2, 
Chicago or western mills, have been 
made in this market on wire nails. 


Nut, Bolt, Rivet Orders 
Mostly Small Lots 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets Prices, 


age 91 


Pittsburgh—Small lot orders pre 
dominate in the bolt, nut and rivet 
market. Jobbers and consumers are 
slow to buy for forward needs and 
incoming tonnage lacks improve 
ment over the preceding two mont! 


Mill operations hold around 40 per 
cent. Prices continue 73 off for 
bolts and nuts and 2.75ec, Pittsburgh, 
for large rivets. 

Philadelphia—Bolt, nut and rivet 
demand is fair with bolts and nuts 
firm and rivets generally 2.75c, Pitts- 
burgh, with occasional concessions. 


Cleveland—aAll orders for nuts, 
bolts and rivets are small. As a con- 
sequence, plant operations average 
around 40 per cent. Releases from 
automotive and other large consum- 
ing lines are irregular. Prices are 
the same. 

Chicago—Specifications for nuts 
and bolts are holding to the Septem- 
ber rate, or about 40 per cent under 
what is regarded as normal for this 
season. Reports are that jobbers in 
the Minneapolis-St. Paul territory 
are making concessions on nuts, bolts 
and small rivets. Prices in this ter- 
ritory are holding. 


Semifinished Tonnage 
Moves in Small Lots 


Semifinished Prices, Page 102 


Pittsburgh — Both spot demand 
and contracting for semifinished steel 
continue quiet. Orders involve only 
small lots and although these are 
slightly more plentiful than 60 days 
ago, tonnage stillis small. Large in- 
quiries are entirely lacking and the 
market continues nominal on such 
business at $31 for rerolling billets, 
slabs, and sheet bars. Wire rods 
and forging billets are $36. 


Philadelphia — Billet sales are 
small and prices unchanged at $31, 
Pittsburgh, for rerollers, plus $5 for 
forging. 

Youngstown, O.—Demand for bil- 
lets, sheet bars and slabs has dwin- 
dled almost to the vanishing point, 
there being slightly more volume 
requirements for billets due to a bit 
of improvement in demand for nar- 
row strip. Prices remain at $31, 
Youngstown and Pittsburgh, for all 
three commodities. 

Chicago—Semifinished shipments 
are not gaining appreciably over Sep- 
tember. Fourth quarter contracting 
is nearly completed. Prices for small 
billets and blooms remain at $32, 
base Chicago. Forging 


billets are 
based on $37, Chicago, while sheet 
bars are $32. 
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R Material Pri 
P MAGNESITE 
Pig lron Coke Dead burned grain, net 
Per Gross Ton Prices Per Net Tons bee soa eon Pa., or Bal- a 
. Beehive Ovens imore bases .................. P 
FOUNDRY, NO. 2 Connellsville furnace ........ $2.60 Domes, Chewelah, Wash., 
Chicago, furnace ............... $17.50 Connellsville foundry ........ 3.50 to 4.85 RNID wikaideetaaieesrinccccendeies 22.00 
Pittsburgh, district fur. ...... 17.50 New River foundry .......... 6 00 CHROME BRICK 
Pittsburgh, delivered . 18.13 to 18.63 Wise county foundry ......... 4.25 to 5.00 Met ti pe weno orig 
Valley, furnace ........ 08 ee Wise county furnace ..... . 38.50to 4.25 Baltimore base, ox 4% 
Senin dativeral 18.76 to 19.76 - P co eigenssit ee -_ se i 15.00 
Virginia, furnace .............. 17.75 INCWAPK, Ne doy GOh. o.reeerereee VUtO 9s. iFini 
Granite City, Ill. fur. ........ 18.00 to 18.50 Chicago OVENS ou... 8.00 Semifinished Steel 
Buffalo, fur., local del. ...... 17.50 New England, del. ................ 11.00 Prices Per Gross Ton 
Buffalo, del. Boston ............ 21.41to0 21.91 St. Louis, del. «0.0.0... 9.00 BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
Buff., all-rail, Brooklyn .... 20.41 to 20.91 Birmingham, ovens ............ 5.00 4 x 4-inch base 
Buff., all-rail, Newark .... 18.78 to 19.28 Indianapolis, del. .................. 8.25 Pittsburgh, open-hearth.... $31.00 
Ala., Bir. fur., local del... 14.00 Ashland, Ky., ovens, Con- Pittsburgh, bessemer 21.00 
Alabama, del. Chicago........ 17.51 to 18.01 REN TEPER. ark cs such aonchsannancees> 5.50 MBURERUOWE: \oiccssssecicsscscscsaavis 31.00 
Alabama, del. St. Louis .... 16.42 Portsmouth, O., ovens, Con- tN 2 eee eee 31.00 
Alabama, del. Cincinnati.... 15.69 to 16.69 BUTE NINE oe ccssaccatecseiecestacense 50 Philadelphia ..............cc0cc00000 36.30 
Alabama, del. Cleveland .... 18.51 Buffalo Ovens ................s00+: 8.00 to 8.50 CE an 32.00 
Ala., Phila., dock del. ........ 16.75 to 17.25 DICTHOIE, OVENS o...0.0.s0cscesseessess 8.50 Forging, Chicago ............ 37.00 
Ala., Balt., dock del. ........ 16.50 to 17.00 Philadelphia, del. .................. 9.00 Forging, Pittsburgh ............ 36.00 
Alabama, Nev York dock.. 17.00 Forgings, Philadelphia........ 41.30 
Ala., Boston dock del. ........ 17.25 lron Ore SHEET BARS 
Tenn., Bir. base, local del. 14.00 . i e: 
Tennessee, del. Cin. .............. 15.69 to 16.69 LAKE SUPERIOR ORE ee pinta hie xe 
Montreal, delivered .......... 23.50 Gross Ton, 514%, Lower Lake Ports Cleveland 31.00 
Toronto, delivered ................ 22.10 Old range bessemer ............ $4.30 Chicago 22.00 
Mesabi bessemer ...........::::++ 4.65 si alla a ee erg 7 
FOUNDRY, NO. 2X Old range nonbessemer .... 4.65 ” . SLABS : 
Buffalo, fur., local del. 18.00 Mesabi nonbessemer ............ 4.50 oo. Veer rey = 
Buff., all-rail, Brooklyn......... 20.91 to 21.41 | High phosphorus ............... = 6 foe a ey 
Buffalo, all-rail Newark .... 19.28 to 19.78 EASTERN LOCAL ORES ; at serena Be 
Buffalo, del. Boston ............ 21.91 to 22.41 Cents per unit delivered at Eastern " WIRE RODS ‘ 
Virginia furnace .................. 18.25 Pennsylvania and New Jersey Pittsburgh, Cleveland $30.00 
Eastern, del. Phila. . 19.26 to 20.26 furnaces Chicago _....... teeseee 37.00 
Foundry and_ basic, 56- SKELP 
FOUNDRY, NO. 1X pt AG c. ) : e 10.00 All grades, Pittsburgh 1.60¢ to 1.70¢e 
Buffalo fur., local del. 19.00 Copper-free low phos. 58-65% nom. £ {| 
Eastern, del. Phila. 19.76 to 20.76 FOREIGN ORE erroalloys 
Cents per units, alongside docks In dollars, except Ferrochrom 
wees Atlantic ports PP anc 18-82% Bi 
Chicago, furnace ................ 17.50 Foreign manganiferous ore, tidewater, duty paid ah $99.00 
Cleveland fur., local del... 17.50 45-55% iron, 6-10% man- *Werromanganese. del. a 
Pittsburgh district fur. ...... 18.50 SPMRRIIDO oSo hckscccesseseckasaniesssen 11.00 Pittsburgh Pe: 103.79 
Pittsburgh, delivered............ 19.13 to 19.63 North African low phos- Spiegeleisen, 19-219%, do- ; 
WRMEY TUTTIACS ...2...00000se0cc00800 18.00 Ce ee ae 10.50 mestic fur. spott ps 33.00 
Buffalo fur., local del. . 18.00 Swedish basic, 65%.............. 9.50 *Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, f 
Eastern Penna., delivered.. 19.26 to 20.91 Swedish low phos. ............-... 11.00 freight all.. CG. be cccssccscccoscn 83.50 
Granite City, IIl., fur. .......... 18.00 to 18.50 Spanish, North African Do, less carload i ae 88.50 
Montreal, delivered. ............ 24.00 basic, 50 to 60%... 9.50 Do, 75 per cent ............. 13.00 to 15.00 
Toronto, delivered. .............. 22.60 Newfoundland fdy., 55%... 9.00 Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro. : 
Tungsten, spot and future i -6 ce . ets. 
BASIC Short ton unit, duty “1 Dg itp Sree 11.00 
Pittsburgh dist. fur. ............ 17.50 RPPMMAD chs sesvehuspsscssapncansees $12.50 Do for spot delivery ... 11.50 
Pittsburgh, delivered............ 18.13 to 18.63 Chrome ore, 48% net ton Ferrotungsten stand < Ib. : 
Eastern Penn., del. ............ 17.50 to 18.00 SS PvE nee $21.50 to 22.50 cont swum. 20to 1 
Buffalo fur., local del. ........ 17.00 Ferrovanadium, 30-40 per ‘ s 
Montreal, GeNVered «2... 22.50 Manganese Ore cent, per lIb., contained, 
WOES TUTTACS : oosicccsccsscvesssenee 17.00 on analysis 3.15 to 3.65 
Prices, not including duty, are cents Wades dedianie Miele 4 co ea a ’ 
BESSEMER per unit; cargo lots. load ; yroduc r "sien 
Valley furnace ..........ccceee 18.00 Caucasian, §2-55~. ................. 27 to 28 cents a an — ow 160 00 
Pittsburgh, delivered .......... 19.76 Indian, 48-5009( .............0.0.... 27 to 28 cents Doe. one ton toc... ; 170.00 
Brazilian, 46-4809.................. 25 cents Fe : rn ges hla ii 
- “errophosphorus, per ton, 
LOW PHOS . carload 17-19 per cent 
Valley fur., standard ........ 27.00 Refractories Zockdale, Tenn. basis 
Philadelphia, standard ........ 24.76 to 28.79 FIRE CLAY BRICK (18 per cent) ..... : at aa 41.00 
Furnace, copper-bearing.... 23.00 te 23.50 Per 1000 f.0.b. Works Ferrophosphorus, electro- 
= First Quality lytic per ton  carload, 
GRAY FORGE Pennsylvania, Ohio,  Illi- 23-25% f.o.b. Anniston, 
Valley fUrNACE ..........0.s0-ceceeee 17.00 nois, Kentucky, Missouri, A een eee 122.50 
Pittsburgh district fur. ...... 17.50 MATING  savciccescecesscosesnscs ; $43.00 ete 
Pittsbugh, delivered ............ 18.13 to 18.63 Georgia, Alabama. .............. 40.00 to 47.00 tCarloads. Differentials apply to large 
Second Quality quantities. 
CHARCOAL Pennsylvania, Ohio, _ IIli- *To users of carloads to 500 tons an- 
Lake Superior, del. Chicago 27.04 nois, Kentucky, Mis- nually. Differentials apply to users of 
~ souri, Marvland ................ 35.00 to 38.00 larger quantities. 
SILVERY Georgia, Alabama ....... -.. 30.00 to 35.00 FI 
Jackson County, O., fur., in per cents SILICA BRICK uorspar 
6—$21; 7—$21.50; 8—$22; 9—$22.50; Pennsylvania ..............cse00000 43.00 85 and 5 per cent grade 
10—$23; 11—$24; 12—$25; 13—$27. Joliet, Ill, East Chicago, Washed gravel Kentucky 
UO ae RE eee ee ener es 52.00 and Illinois mines, per 
BESSEMER FERROSILICON Birmingham, Ala. oo... 50.00 to 51.00 I esti ci adiacecis : $17.25 
Jackson County, O., fur., in per cents MAGNESITE BRICK Washed gravel, import du- 
10—$25; 11—$26; 12—$27; 13—-$29; 14 Pet net ton ty paid east, tide, gross 
—$31; 15—$33; 16—$35. eg, | A 4! Senne ere 65.00 BRUNA 6 cas ceases iat ae 19.50 
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CARNEGIE 


Build with 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


for safety- economy Pacem 
and permanence ns 


Giffels & Vallet, Inc., 


Engineers. 























Gallagher-Fleming Co., 
cote ee General Contractors. 
R. C. Mahon Company, 


Steel Fabricators. 


eS today is not the leisurely 
process of past generations. Invested capital 


demands prompt occupancy. Structural Steel can 
Kinessury Hau 
University or Uran 


be quickly and economically erected. Its strength 


Sart Lake City 


cos 


is a known factor, making safety merely a matter 
Anderson & Young, 
Architects. 


of calculation. Structural Steel is adaptable, per- 
W.J. Dean & Vernon Dean, 
mitting free architectural expression. It lends General Contractors. 


Provo Foundry & Machine 
Co., Fabricators. 





itself readily to alterations and additions. 


The most recent contribution to Structural Steel 


came with the introduction of Carnegie Beams. 


BriNKMAN ARENA 























These sections possess many unique advantages. Sr. Louis 

Their wide parallel flanges simplify fabrication and _ 1. W. Hollingsworth, 
Southwest Engineering Co., 

erection. Constant-depth columns afford oppor- _ ‘tvet! Engineer. 


Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron 


tunities for duplication in design, fabrication and © Gen! Contractors. 
erection. A wide range of sizes permits close 
approximation of required weight. Carnegie Beams 


merit the investigation of those interested in 


efficient and economical steel construction. Bostow Sroas 


Erie, Pa. 


cw 


Shutts & Morrison, 
CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY - PITTSBURGH, PA. SP ae secu 
Inc., Gen'l Contractors. 
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Pig Iron 


Some Signs of Better Buying 
‘Appear as Stocks Are Depleted 
—Buffalo Prices Off $1 


PIG TRON PRICES, PAGE 102 


Pittsburgh—Pig iron buying is 
showing the first upward trend in 
several months. A number of melt- 
ers have been forced to replenish de- 
pleted stocks and, although the ton- 
nage involved is small, orders are 
more numerous. Purchases usually 
are for only a few hundred tons at a 
time. Bessemer is steady on sales in 
this district at $18, Valley, but 
some sales of No. 2 foundry have been 
made at $17, Valley, and this grade 
is now quotable at 50 cents below the 
previous level. Pig iron production 
has been reduced further by shutting 
down of the Adrian Furnace Co. stack 
at Du Bois, Pa. 

New York—Pig iron demand is 
less active, with prices easy and un- 
changed. Reduction of $1 per ton 
on Buffalo iron for delivery in that 
district is expected to have no de- 
pressing effect on Buffalo iron in 
New York. It is rather believed by 
some interests it will have a firming 
effect and limit concessions. The 50- 
cent differential on malleable at Buf- 
falo has been re-established, this 
grade holding at $18 for Buffalo 
delivery. Recent inquiries include 300 
tons of foundry iron for the Elmira, 
N. Y., plant of the General Electric 
Co. and approximately 800 tons for 
the Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., of which 550 tons are for the 
Harrison, N. J., plant and 250 tons 
for the Buffalo plant. As noted this 
latter interest purchased a similar 
tonnage in September. 


Philadelphia—Pig iron sales here 
the past week included at least 5000 
tons, of basic, which continues $17.50 
to $18, delivered in this district. 
Several round lots of foundry iron 
have been sold and this grade has 
eased off 50 cents and now is quoted 
at $18 to $19, base, eastern Penn- 
sylvania furnace. Requests for ship- 
ment of foundry iron against old or- 
ders continue to improve. 

Boston—Sales of pig iron 
about 2500 tons in the past week, of 
which Mystic Iron Works had the ma- 
jor portion again, some 1300 tons. 
The price is $15.50 for No. 2 plain, 
No. 2X and No. IX, Buffalo. Fur- 
Buffalo are meeting 


were 


naces east of 
this quotation. 

Buftalo—Buffalo producers today 
reduced the price of all pig iron for 
local delivery $1 a ton. The new 
quotations, at furnaces, are: No. 2 
foundry, $17.50; No. 2X, $18; No. 
1X, $19; malleable, $18. The old 


104 


prices have been in effect since Jan. 
1. The readjustment is the result of 
drops in other fields which left local 
quotations out of line. Inquiry is 
small this week. The local reduc- 
tion will not be followed by lower 
quotations on iron for eastern de- 
livery, it is claimed. 

Youngstown, O.—Carload sales of 
malleable and No. 2 foundry iron 
continue to make up most current 
business with rarely occasional in- 
dividual lots of 100 to 150 tons. 
Some pickup is noted in purchases 
by gray iron foundries in northern 
and eastern Ohio, and also by radia- 
tor manufacturers, all of whom ap- 
pear solely interested in fourth quar- 
ter deliveries. No. 2 foundry is 
quoted at $17.50, valley, and malle- 
able and bessemer at $18. 


Cleveland—Some pig iron  pro- 
ducers find sales in better volume 
than shipments. This seems to indi- 
cate more confidence in future needs 
on the part of melters, without pres- 
ent orders in sufficient volume to re- 
quire actual iron. Inquiry is dull 
and sales are in smaller volume, the 
aggregate for furnaces with head- 
quarters in Cleveland being 15.500 
tons for the week. No change has 
been made in prices, $17.50 for local 
delivery being current. Sellers are 
inclined to confine selling efforts to 
home territory rather than seek sales 
at a distance where freight conces- 
sions would be necessary. AS a 
whole shipments seem close to those 
of September. There is less than 
the seasonal upturn and expectations 
for October are not being met. 


Cincinnati—Lacking tonnage or- 
ders, furnace interests reported sales 
of only 1300 tons during the past 
week compared to 4000 tons for the 
week previous. The price is un- 
changed. Inquiries are few, one from 
a Central Indiana consumer for 200 
to 300 tons being current. The 
Hamilton, O., blast furnace, Ameri- 
ean Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O., 
was blown out Oct. 10 for repairs. 


St. Louis—Sales of pig iron are 
making a poor showing. No interest 
in advance requirements is being 
shown, transactions being confined to 
small tonnages for prompt shipment. 
Inquiries are scanty, and melters fig- 
ure that if they develop need for 
iron later on, they will be able to 
acquire it without trouble at as fa- 
vorable as present prices. Prices 
are not well defined. The leading 


southern distributor in this district 
maintains the $12 base, which means 
$16.42 delivered. On the other hand 
there have been reports of sales of 
southern iron figuring back to $11.50 
furnace. Chicago makers are sgaid 
to have shaded the current figure on 
desirable orders. The leading local 
producer still quotes $18 to $18.50 
on foundry and malleable, but is un- 
derstood to be meeting competition 
in certain sections. 

While a mild cessation 
of buying has occurred from the 
September spurt, fairly good ton- 
nages of pig iron are being placed by 
equipment and industrial machinery 
builders, several implement works 
and a number of larger jobbing 
foundries. Several additional first 
quarter inquiries are out. About 
1000 tons of foundry iron is on in- 
quiry on the Milwaukee district while 
4000 to 5000 tons are out in the 
Chicago district. Furnace prices are 
steady at $17.50 for base grades, but 
odd analysis resale still is being of- 
fered off dock at Milwaukee below 
the market. 


Chicago 


Birmingham, Ala.—Spot business 
holds the predominating position in 
the pig iron trade but shipments are 
better. No reduction on the base 
price of iron has been heard, $14 
still being named on No. 2 foundry. 
Woodward Iron Co. is equipping its 
furnaces at Woodward to produce 
machine cast iron. This brings all 
independent furnace companies into 
machine-cast iron production, as well 
as sand cast. 

Toronto, Ont.—With the falling 
off of forward delivery bookings, de- 
mand for merchant pig iron has 
dropped below that of the past three 
or four weeks. Spot buying is sat- 
isfactory and increasing. Orders are 
confined to small tonnages. Prices 
are unchanged. 


Ferroalloy Market Dull 
and Prices Steady 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 102 


New York—Dullness dominates the 
market on ferromanganese’ and 
spiegeleisen. Domestic spiegeleiseii, 
19 to 21 per cent, is steady at $33, 
furnace, subject to differentials for 
quantities, and ferromanganese at 
$99, duty paid, for lots of carloads 
to 500 tons annually. 

Pittsburgh—Specifications for fer- 
roalloys continue light. Shipments 
of ferromanganese and spiegeleisen 
hold at the restricted rate of steel 
mill operations, while demand for 
other ferroalloys reflects quiet in al- 


loy steeels. Prices are unchanged. 
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THE MARKET WEEK 





are quoting a low of $6.50, gross, 
delivered in the Chicago switching 
district, but no sales have been made 
to melters for more than 60 days. 

Boston—The only happening in 
scrap during the past week was a 
lowering of prices in several grades. 
The situation shows little change, 
sellers having practically withdrawn 
from offerings and brokers and deal- 
ers finding no demand. Pittsburgh 
and Pennsylvania mills are practical- 
ly out of the market, while foundries 
are seeking little. Heavy melting 
steel, rails, stove plate, pipe and 
other grades are easier. 

New York—Dullness continues in 
scrap, With a reduction in foundry 
stove plate, for which dealers are 
now paying $6 to $6.50, New York. 
All other grades are nominally un- 
changed, although weak. Shipments 
of melting steel to Buffalo are be- 
ing increased somewhat in view of 
the approaching end of the river 
navigation season. 

Philadelphia—Heavy melting steel 
of No. 1 quality has been offered to 
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Canadian Scrap 
Dealers’ Buying Prices 
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PIII ss cases suveciacecscencenchads $11.00 
I «crops cadinsuecdoesunen’ 10.00 
Car wheels 8.00 
Stove plate 8.00 
MTG DUDE oo cccesccnesesscnsseses 2.00 
III gota o5 cc ccecescasacatsinccusucs 2.00 
Heavy melting steel ............ 6.00 
TORONTO 

I EI 52, ccccvdssaeecoase a 7.00 
SIEM | i. x ckcesuvesecesceconsusecis 7.00 
Heavy melting steel ............ 7.00 
ES Celeron te: 2.00 
No. 1 mach. cast (net)........ 9.00 
Malleable (net) ............0006 7.00 
RGSS LEAR INTE 19 CN RTS 


mills at $12.75, delivered, but the 
latter now offer $12.50. Current 
scrap business includes a good many 
round lots of various grades and the 
tone is generally easy. 
Buffalo—There are rumors that 
one or more principal consumers are 
negotiating for purchases of heavy 
melting steel for local delivery. So 
far no contract has been made. Some 
consumers have issued orders to hold 
up shipments and this is a depress- 
ing factor. Some stove plate has 
been sold at $10.25 for delivery to 





a nearby consumer. Prices are 
largely nominal. 

Cleveland—Iron and steel scrap 
prices show further weakness and 
several important grades are frac- 
tionally lower. Additional declines 
STEEL—October 16, 1930 


are anticipated. No. 1 heavy melting 
steel is now quoted at $11.50 to $12 
and No. 2 at $11 to $11.25. Hydrau- 
lic compressed sheets are easier at 
$11 to $11.50. Other grades are un- 
changed but decidedly soft. Only one 
steelworks locally is taking ship- 
ments and these are in small volume. 
A second consumer receives more 
than needed from its railroad source. 
Movement by water from Detroit has 
dwindled, an arrival of a cargo Mon- 
day being the first in three weeks. 
Cincinnati—Light demand for iron 
and steel scrap has sent dealers’ quo- 
tations on heavy melting steel down 
50 cents to $10.50 to $11, with other 
grades showing declines. Continued 
suspension of shipments by one con- 
sumer and light taking by another 
has tended to make the market un- 


steady. 

Detroit—Largely through sym- 
pathy with other districts, notably 
Pittsburgh, iron and_ steel scrap 


prices here have weakened. Compar- 
atively little scrap is coming out here, 
but the shrinkage of demand in the 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown districts 
has caused dealers’ buying prices 
here to drop. 

Considerable steel scrap is moving 
to Buffalo. Two large steamers em- 
ployed by the Buffalo buyer are laid 
up but two small steamers are taking 
shipments steadily. The movement 
of scrap from Fordson to Buffalo has 
declined. 

No. 1 steel and compressed sheets 


Coke 


Small Demand as 
nace and Foundry 
main Light 


are off 25 cents, at $11 to $11.50. Re- 
ductions have also been made in bor- 
turnings, stove plate, forge 
flashings, No. 2 old busheling and 
mixed borings and turnings. 

St. Louis—Lack of consumer buy 
ing and heavier offerings have re 
sulted in marked weakness in iron 
and steel scrap. A number of grades 
which for some time had held steady 
to firm, have suffered reductions. 

Steel specialties have been marked 
down 50 cents to $1 from recent top 
levels. Heavy melting and shoveling 
steel also reacted fractionally under 
pressure of freer offerings. Steel rails 
were cut to a minimum of $12.50. 

Steel and iron scrap 
time. Mill buying is 
this contributes to the 


ings, 


Pittsburgh 
are marking 
lacking and 


weak position of current prices. 
Heavy melting steel is nominal at 
$14.50 to $15. Demand is insuf- 


ficient to establish a definite market 
on a number of other grades. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Heavy melting 
steel is holding $10.75 to $12, de- 
livered, with a little tonnage moving. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Toronto, Ont. — Reductions an- 
nounced last week in iron and steel 
scrap prices failed to stimulate trad- 
ing. Mills continue buying in small 
quantities and are holding orders of 
heavy melting steel. Improvement 
is reported in iron scrap sales, how- 
ever, with melters taking larger ton- 
nages and more frequently. Prices 
are unchanged. 


Blast Fur- 
Needs Re- 


COKE PRICES, PAGE 102 


Pittsburgh—-Mild weather is hav- 
ing a quieting effect on beehive do- 
mestic and heating coke, while fur- 
nace and foundry grades reflect dull- 
ness. Blast furnace demand for fur- 
nace coke is entirely lacking, while 
gas producer requirements expand. 
Iloundry operations continue season- 
ally light. Prices are unchanged with 
light production balancing restricted 
demand. 

Beehive coke production in the 
Connellsville district in the week 
ended Oct. 4 was 17,520 tons, com- 
pared with 18,420 tons the preceding 
week and 70,820 tons the corre- 
sponding week of last year, accord- 


ing to reports to the Connellsville 
Courier. 
New York—tTrading in coke re- 


mains sluggish with prices generally 
brands of beehive 


easy. Premium 
foundry coke are $4.70 to $4.85, 
Latrobe, compared with about $4.85, 


recently. Prices on other grades are 

unchanged. 
Cincinnati—Specifications for by- 

product foundry coke are slightly 


better. Sales of domestic grades were 
checked temporarily by lack of cool 
weather. 

St. Louis—Demand for metallurgi- 
cal coke continues on a _ necessity 
basis, with shipments about at the 
average of September. Production 
is being well maintained, the high 
rate of output being in some cases 
due to contract obligations for gas 
supply. Stocks in by-product pro- 
ducers hands are liberal but total 
tonnage has been recently decreased 
by a good movement of domestic 
sizes. No betterment has developed 
in the industrial coke situation. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-Demand for 
domestic and foundry coke shows no 
improvement and production is un- 


changed. 
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Small 


Pacific 
Coast 


San Francisco—(By Air Mail) 
Most lettings this week involved lots 
of less than 100 tons, but a number 
of large projects are pending. Prices 
have shown little change during the 
past few weeks. 


Public 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


The largest purchase of concrete 
bars went to the Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp. and called for 500 tons for an 
addition to the San Francisco base- 
ball park. Pending business exceeds 
6000 tons. Bids were opened on 400 
tons each for the new Mills building, 
San Francisco, and a new jail struc- 
ture in Los Angeles. Sales and in- 
quiries for merchant bar steel con- 











aa 


Coast Pig Iron Prices 





SPIE SEINE? epectcocesctccncontese $22.00 to 24.00 
TIGR GOURMET cccccccsescssces 22.00 to 24.00 
PUNTNED os ssinsetenasecebeesintes 24.25 
PI tic crepseataionncbsess 22.00 to 24.00 


*C.i.f. duty paid. 








tinue confined to relatively unim- 
portant lots. No change is noted in 
quotations on either class of mate- 
rial, concrete bars holding at 2.50c, 
base, on carload lots out-of-stock 
both in San Francisco and Los An- 
geles and merchant bar steel at 2.35c, 
c.i.f. 

The only award of note this week 
went to the Consolidated Steel Corp., 
260 tons in a subcontract for a 55,- 
000-barrel tank at San Diego for the 
navy department. Bids have been 
opened on 10,000 tons of 48 to 66- 
inch steel pipe for Seattle. Prices 
remain at 2.05c to 2.15c, c.i.f., de- 
pending upon quantity. 

McClintice-Marshall Co. has booked 
100 tons of structural steel for a 
warehouse in Los Angeles. A _ the- 
ater in San Pedro, involving 120 
tons, was placed with the Minne- 
apolis Steel & Machinery Co. While 
awards were not numerous, a num- 
ber of important projects are pend- 
ing. Bids were opened on 3500 tons 
for the Mills building, San Fran- 
cisco, and on 600 tons for a college 
building in Berkeley for the Univer- 
sity of California. Bids are being 
taken on two theaters in Oakland, 
ealling for 1400 tons and 1500 tons. 
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Lot 
Good Tonnages in Prospect— 
Works Give 
tivity—Pipe Buying on 
Basis for Cast Iron, with Steel 
Dull—Warehouses Are Quiet 


Sales Rule with 
Most Ac- 


Fair 


Plain shapes are quoted at 2.15¢ to 
2.26¢, ¢.1.f. 


Other Finished Material 


The United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co. booked 813 tons for Los Angeles, 
1762 tons for the East Bay municipal 
utility district, Oakland, and 250 tons 
for Grants Pass, Oreg. The Pacific 
States Cast Iron Pipe Co. secured 
950 tons for Grants Pass and 121 
tons for Oakland. The American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. took 1320 tons for 
Los Angeles and the National Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. 875 tons for the same 
city. The only pending job of im- 
port calls for 331 tons for Fullerton, 
bids on which have been opened. 
Eureka, Calif., will shortly be in the 
market for 100 tons. 

The only pig iron inquiry of size 
involves 200 tons for the navy de- 
partment at San Francisco, bids on 
which will be opened Oct. 23. Found- 
ry operations have shown little im- 
provement, most shops working on 
orders scheduled only a few days in 


advance. No change in prices is 

noted. 

Much Work Is Pending 
Seattle—General business. senti- 


ment in the Pacific Northwest con- 
tinues good although some branches 
of the iron and steel industry are not 
registering the improvement antici- 
pated. There is a fair turnover of 
materials. Several important projects 
are developing for early action. Im- 
ports of iron and steel are not of im- 
portance, generally being confined to 
odd items. Price schedules are be- 
ing well maintained. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Local steel mills have a fair 
amount of work on books, although 


recent awards of reinforcing have 
been in less than 100 ton lots. Sev- 
eral fair sized jobs are pending. 


Prices are still unchanged at 2.30c. 
Demand for merchant bars is dull, 
mill price unchanged at 2.25c. 
Spokane will open alternate bids Oct. 
16 for concrete construction of a 
bridge at Howard street. Figures 
covering steel girders were received 
last month. The steel approximates 
200 tons. 

Western Pipe & Steel Co., San 
Francisco, received the contract for 
constructing 13,000 feet of 36-inch 


steel pipe line for the Spokane water 
system, involving about 700 tons of 
plates. Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 
was low bidder at $70,800 for con- 
structing a steel tower and water 
tank of 1,250,000 gallons capacity, 
underbidding by nearly $11,000 com- 
petitors offering a concrete tank, 
This unit of the improvement still ig 
pending. Opening of bids for two 
Seattle steel pipe lines, involving 
8600 tons of plates, has been post- 
poned from Oct. 10 to Oct. 17. Con- 
crete manufacturers are requesting 
alternate bids for their product. 

The only structural award of the 
week, exceeding 100 tons, was taken 
by the Star Iron Works, Tacoma, 
through Hallstrom & Hallstrom, gen- 
eral contractors, Seattle. This job 
involves 200 tons for the Marine 
drive bridge, a county highway 
project. Wallace Bridge & Strue- 
tural Steel Co., Seattle, booked a 
small tonnage involved in a garage 
for the Seattle Times. Structural 
award of 1200 tons for the Rock 
Island dam gates is pending. Re- 
building of the damaged Second Nar- 
rows bridge span, Vancouver, B. C., 
has been deferred as the bids ex- 
ceeded the amount available. Do- 
minion Bridge Co. bid $175,000 and 
the Western Bridge Co. about $183,- 
000 


Finished Materials 


The jobbing trade is quiet and 
spotted although about on a par with 
last month. Sheets and light plates 
are the most active. Price schedules 
are unchanged. Lists are being well 
maintained, less complaint being 
made regarding price cutting at Port- 
land than formerly, although several 
items in the Portland district are 
lower than in Seattle territory. Out 
of stock buying predominates as mill 
buying is restricted. 


Who's Who on Program 
of Steel Institute 


(Concluded from Page 27) 
& Carbon Research Laboratories, 
Long Island City, N. Y. After college 
he became chemist, bureau of stand- 
ards, then assisted in chemical en- 
gineering at Ohio State university, 
1915-16, and later was instructor of 
metallography and pyrometry at Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1916-17. He be- 
came chemical engineer, B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, O., did war work on 
gas masks, and then became metal- 
lurgist, Cleveland division, National 
Lamp Works, 1919-23. From 1923 
to 1924 he was research metallurgist, 
Atlas Steel Corp., Dunkirk, N. Y., 
and then became identified with 
Union Carbide & Carbon laboratories. 
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Steel, Wrought and Cast Iron Pipe, and Tubing 


and two discounts of 5 per cent; on gal- HOT ROLLE 
Welded lron, Steel Pipe vanized by 1% points with two 5 per F— 214... ccceee 38 au— 3% 54 
Base Price $200 ton cents. On iron pipe large jobbers obtain 214 —2 &...... 46 in rths thetic 57 
additional discount of 1 point with 5 and Disisiondoesbaankd 52 rere 5, ene 46 


Base Discounts on steel pipe, Pittsburgh 
and Lorain, O., to jobbers in carloads. 


2% per cent on black and galvanized. 








Subject to 5 per cent supplemen- 


Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIL, BOILER TUBES tary discount for carload lots. On 
2 points less. Chicago del., 2 points less. Carload Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh less than 10,000 pounds, base dis- 
Wrought iron pipe, Pittsburgh base. Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron. count reduced 6 points. On 10,000 
BUTT WELD BB cececsease 38 WA elitists 8 pounds to carload, base discount re- 
Steel Iron 216—2 \...... 46 9 — BU, ..csccosee 13 duced 4 points and one 5 per cent 
In. Blk. Gal In Blk. Gal > hc nS Sc 52 2% —2 % 16 allowed. No extra for lengths up to 
% am 6 BH nsc. 23. «5 3144—3 \...... 54 , Ee 7 and including 24 feet. Sizes smaller 
ee i) a 28 11 Siiteiacusads 57 3% —8 ¥...... 18 than 1 inch and lighter than stand- 
DE iistiens 64 62% 1and1% ..31 15 4 Vo —6 ...ceeees 46 Mes acacacsa hice 20 ard gage to be held at mechanical 
, 1% and 2..35 18 nee i 1 ae 21 tubes list and discount. Intermediate 
LAP WELD On lots of a carload or more, above sizes and gages not listed take price 
Lee arene Ts ee pecs tnonincssie a base discounts subject to preferential of next larger outside diameter and 
2% —6 perae 61 49% 2%—3% ..28 13 of two 5 per cent discounts on steel heavier gage. 
UI sc sossaveid 68 46%. 4— .......:.. 0 17 and 10 per cent on charcoal iron. Small- S | T bi 
oe “yauaeee 56 43% Tand 8......29 16 er quantities subject to following modi- ecamiess iuding 
11—12 ........ 42% 9—12 ......... 26 11 fications from base discounts. Cold drawn; f.o.b. mill 
“BUTT WELD Lap Welded Steel—Under 10,000 Random lengths over 5 ft.......... 55% 
Extra strong, plain ends pounds, 6 points under base and one Selected lengths, 1 to 18 ft......... 53% 
pee: 55 44% % & %.. +13 448 5 per cent; on 10,000 pounds to car- . 
: cee a i aalliaetie 23 - load. 4 points under base and two 5 Cast lron W ater Pipe 
ee et a eee 28 12 93 peraane Charcoal iron——anaee 10, - Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
Es jg 68 62% 1-2 ........... 34 18 “ A capes Ss, 2 points under base; on Six-inch and over, Bir. $37.00 to 38.00 
LAP WELD : pounds to carload, base and iF inch, Bi in h . 41.00t 42.00 
Extra strong, plain ends a Four-inch, Chicago ...... 49.20 to 60.20 
pevessesnsoccetese 55 4% i kiatoscsconcee 13 STANDARD COMMERCIAL SEAM- Six to 24-inch, Chicago 45.20 to 46.20 
24 wnees. 59 48% 2%—4 ......34 20 LESS BOILER TUBES Six-inch and over, N. Y. 38.50 to 40.50 
44%—6 .......- 58 47% 4%—6 ......33 19 COLD ine ied Four-inch, New York .... 41.50 to 42.50 
SOE cssuncseeeed 54 41% 7 and 8....31 17 | eR ree I SSO OPEERS pore 46 Stand. fittings, Bir. base.... $100.00 
BNO  cckcctsecs 47 34% 9—12 ........ 21 8 14—1 ...... 53 313% Bras 48 Six to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch 
11—12...... 46 33% Ea waksdctbeavedass | | a, Py eerie 51 plus $20; 4-inch, plus $10; 3-inch, 
To large jobbers these discounts on 2—2 Yh wn .cecvere 32 4%, 5, 6...:.... 40 plus $20; gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 
steel pipe increased on black by 1 point 2%—2 ...... 40 Class A pipe $4 higher than Class B. 


Warehouse Quotations at Leading Centers, in Cents Per Pound 


NT LR RRR 





STEEL mo St. Louis 3. _ ee ae -in.. — pate saan! ay 4, — COLD FIN. STEEL 
Baltimore ...... c PE TISG .casssseseves 3.65c NETRERIO siceasiess c Slevelan te 4.35c 
Boston ......... 3.265c Young. ........ 2.30c-2.60c Chattanooga.  3.60c _—Detroit ......... se - ee va 3 ee 
Buffalo .......... 3.15¢ SHAPES Chicago ......... 3.35¢ Houston ...... 5.40¢ Seaeee 3.50c 
Chattanooga.. 3.10c oer Cincinnati 3.45¢ Los Ang. 6100 Sane ‘ 
? Baltimore 3.00c Ries : - Buffalo ........... 3.15¢ 
Chicago .......... 2.90c Cleveland ...... 3.10c New York . 4.25¢ ~ 
meager BOSON. ...ccesccses 3.365c F : ph “ Chattanooga* 3.85¢ 
Cincinnati ..... 3.15¢c Buffal 3 25 DET ON nsccssesss 3.35¢c Phila. °F ........ 4.25c Chica 8 35 
Cleveland ..... 2.85¢ eee sresee a Houston ........ 3.90¢ Rg eee 4.00c-4.10c “aera ——- 
Detroit octhis 3.00c Chattanooga.. 3.20c Los ANng. ...... 3.95¢ Portland 5 50c Cincinnati 3.80¢ 
Houston .....  300c Chicago ........ 8.00€ New York... 3.40c San Fran. ... i foe 3.406 
ion ang... 840c  Cimcinnatl.. S.38¢ Portland ........ 4.00c Seattle .......... 5.50¢ visas epee — 
Cleveland ...... 2.95¢ et =o Los Ang. (a) 4.50¢ 
New Yorktt 3.10c Detroit 3.10¢ Phila. FF 2.2.6 3.15¢ St. Louis ...... 4.60c New York 3.50 
Philadelphia. = 2.70c 0 retralt. $.10¢ Pitts.*¢ .......2.75¢-2.85¢ St. Paul ...... 4.230  Philadelphia® $.40e 
Pittsburgh .... 2.75¢ I Cae a San Fran. .... 3.80c ME IR eisieedeess 5.35¢ : . . 
sos. ANB. .... 3.40c i : Pittsburgh .... 3.35¢ 
age iam ——- Newton. 2300 oo toa Py BANDS Portland (a) 4.50¢ 
— * ot Philadelphia. 2.60c aguas elma etd oe San. Fran.(a) 4.25¢ 
PROITANG ssecccssss 3.15¢ Pittsherets 2.85 Bt. PMU ci: 3.40c Baltimore 3.50¢ Seattle (a) 4.75¢ 
St. Louis ...... 3.15¢ inee~*ishonee! inal Spe TUISA .......c000000 3.95¢ Boston. ...... 4.015¢-5.00c ser 
St. Paul _— = Buffalo mm fp SON 
Tulsa ........... — foe 3.40¢ NO. 24 BLACK Chattanooga. 3.300 pry afOUls ~~~ oon 
eeeeeeeeeeee . Sea e te oh eo c * ae 7 mn int - oe Steet eeeeeeeee . 
TRON BARS ae es See es on i. 3-10¢ Flats and squares 50c 
imore ...... ; St. Paul ........ 3.10¢ a ; sees “ extra, except i 
aa bina 3265 Neal sabia 3 75¢ ora nape ro ao ore a 3.10¢ where 5.14e is “ae 
Bulralo .......... 3.15¢c _ PLATES Cincinnati 4.05¢ >. Shabed 3.30c (a) Rounds, hex. only. 
Chattanooga.. 3.10c Baltimore 3.00c Clev. *** ....... 3.76¢ Houston ........ 3.65¢ COLD ROLL. STRIP 
oo eaeye- po Boston. ........ 3.365¢ Detroit ......... 3.75¢ Los Ang. ...... 4.30c Boston 0.100- 
one gag ceene 3 00c oe a cae Los Ang. . 4.70¢ New York .... _3.40¢ in., 500 Ib. 
Acs glaamiita : attanooga.. 220 New York .... 3.55¢ Philadelphia . 3.00c LOtS .......s0ceeeee 5.30c 
cect ar ae —_ eee to 3.65c Pittsburgh .... 2.10c eee Saadicees 5.65¢ 
: ; ncinnati .... -2oC Phila. *f ...... 3.70¢ Portland ........ 3.50¢ Chicago 
ean yi Cleveland, %- Pitts.** ........ 3.40c-3.50¢ San Fran 3.75¢ (soft) (b) . 6.15¢ 
oor — in. and Portland ........  5.00¢ Seattle wu... 4.15¢ Cincinnati .... —6.10e 
REINFOR. BARS thicker. ...... 2.95¢ San Fran. .... 4.35¢ St. Paul ........ 3.75¢ Clev. (b) 5.95¢ 
Baltimore ..2.50c-3.31¢ Clev., 3/16-in 3.20¢ Seattle .......... 5.00¢ TUS 60... ccvsceee 3.85¢ Detroit. .......... 5.40¢ 
Boston .......... 3.265c Detroit .......... 3.10¢ St. Louis ...... 4.05¢ HOOPS Phila. (c)........ 4.85¢ 
Buffalo .......... 2.95c Det. 3/16-in. 3.10C = gt paul ....... 3.545¢ . New York . 5.05¢ 
Chattanooga... 3.10c Houston ........ 3.000 Tulsa oo... 4.45¢ 3altimore 3.50c (b) Net base, straight: 
Cincinnati ..... 3.15¢ Los Angeles.. 3.40¢ Boston. ........5.£0¢-6.00¢ ening, cutting, boxing 
Cleveland ..2.25c-2.44¢ New York .... 3.30¢c NO. 24 GAL.SHEETS Buffalo .......... 3.90c 1 ton or more. 
Detroit .......... 3.00c Philadelphia.  2.60c RIY scscemnne 4.25¢ Chicago ........ 3.65c (c) Plus mill, size and 
Houston ........ 3.00c Pittsburgh... 2.85€ ~— Boston. .......... 5.45c Cincinnati ... 3.90c Quantity extras. 
Los Ang. cl .. 2.40¢ apie ae agate 3.15¢ Buffalo .......... 4.40¢ Cleveland ...... 3.65¢ t#Domestic bars. 
Los Ang. Icl .. 2.70c ee Fran. .... 3.40¢ to 4.60c Det. No. 14 *Plus quantity extras. 
New York .2.65c-3.10c Seattle treteesenees 3 a8e Chicago & lighter . 3.80c **Tess than 25 sheets. 
| ae 2.40c-3.00¢c St. Louis seeeee $.25¢ (le. del.).... 4.35¢ New York .... 3.75¢ *+50 or more bundles. 
Pittsburgh .... 2.75¢ St. Paul ........ 3.10¢ Chicago Philadelphia . 3.25¢ ***1.ess 0.15c where 
San Fran. cl. 2.30¢c TUlsa ......-.000: 3.75¢ (outside Pittsburgh 4.10¢ more than 10 bundles 
San Fran. Icl. 2.60c NO. 10 BLU be shipment) . 4.35¢ Seattle 5.15¢ are ordered at once for 
Seattle .......... 3.15¢c Baltimore 3.50¢ to 4.60« St. Paul 3.70 delivery at one time. 
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Now you can get one-piece 
CAST STEEL screw conveyors 


Here is something new... . screw conveyors 
successfully made in a one-piece steel casting. 


This difficult type of casting was evolved after 
careful and extended experiments. Screw con- 
veyors of various pitches and lengths are now 
being made and all are straight and true. 


When unusually hard wear and service is en- 
countered, they are made in Evansteel . . . . the 





alloy for hard service. 


Where high tempera- STRAIGHT 
tures (up to 2000° F) SMOOTH 


and abrasion are encoun- 


tered, they are made in ONE-PIECE 
Pyrasteel . . . the alloy ANY LENGTH 


for high temperatures. 


CHICAGO STEEL FOUNDRY COMPANY 


MAKERS OF ALLOY STEEL FOR OVER TWENTY YEARS 
KEDZIE AVENUE AT 37th STREET - CHICAGO, ILL: 
AGENTS IN NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, INDIANAPOLIS, TULSA 





Fill in the dimensions on the sketch below of the sizes required by you and let us quote 
you prices. We make these conveyors straight and smooth; of any length, any diameter, 
any pitch, any center shaft diameter, any flight thickness or any end piece required. 


Bete AL 
J AGE 
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Mill Products General Price Slump Checked 
Base price cents per pound f.o.b. eta S After Low Levels Are Reached 
mill, except otherwise specified. Cop- —Demand for Copper Falls Off 
r and brass product prices based on 
Pe 10.00c, del., Conn. for copper 
Sheets . . : 
Yellow brass (high)... 17.00 New York—tThe slump in metal say that holders of tin in London 
Copper, hot rolled 19.75 values has been checked in the past have actually been liquidating and 
Lead, full sheets (cut %c ‘as few days, but only after prices that this action has been much more 
eat geek (i00-ib. base) 9.50 reached the lowest levels in a period important lately than bear selling. 
Tubes and Pipes : of 20 to 35 years. Lead—-The market here has been 
Seamless yellow brass Tin and lead prices went down forced down almost daily by price 
(IGM) o.eeeecceeeseeeereeeeeeereeeetnnes 21 87% rapidly here in the past week on ac- action in London, but the resistance 
PeaMess Copper .................. 22.00 count of severe breaks in London, of the domestic market to weakness 
Yellow brass a full while zine fell only slightly, and cop- is shown in the narrowness of each 
IR os ea a 15.25 er é ther metals held unchan ; ice change. 
SrePTAETATS) ccccvsccescescvcscscovscosee 2 per and other metals held unchanged pr I 
CS ere 17.37% Good demand appeared in the copper Aluminum—Prices are unchanged 
* Anodes and tin markets about a week ago, but demand is small.—Daily Metal 
Copper, mame” recvenntesses 17.25 but in the past few days all metal Trade. 
re sj IgG ac > avytre alv lic iain ee 
Rr ieee thigh) ......... 17.50 business has been extremely light. 


Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices, cents Ib. 
Heavy Red Brass 


7.25 to 7.50 


Falling prices have resulted from 
continued accumulations of stocks in 
the hands of metal producers all over 
the world. In addition, the mar- 


By-Product Contracts 
Higher at New Prices 


: Eee sist tates, Ctaeiels nteetineiad bes thud bla, 

i Se 6.50 to 6.75 ae ee vues o the pess : ronk_< ie ; * 
Cleveland. ........ Avie, 7.00 to 7.50 mistic influence of other commodity - state ge? ptt ger of ee ae 
St. Louis ............ 7.00to 7-25 markets, and the lack of the expected Neste => See 30y peene oe 
f livered to the fertilizer trade. Re- 





Heavy Yellow Brass 
ROME, lisscscsccserensccrennss Sete 60 6.00 
Heavy Copper and Wire 





autumn improvement in business in 
general. 


cent announcement covering contract 
prices calls for a 5-cent increase for 

















eee 8.00 to 8.25 Copper—Quietness now follows 
5a scdccwuwauednktacoceoend 7.75 to 8.00 the large sales of the previous two 
CMICAZO ooreerseseeeeessseseesesseseeccssees 7.50 to 8.00 weeks in which mills covered their a 
gael ee oe ao 6.75 - as needs well for this year and to a cer- C lk B p 
Red Brass Borings tain extent for early next year. Some OKe Dy- roducts 
8 eee 6.75to 7.00 observers fear the current price will Per Gallon, Producers’ Plants, Tank 
Yellow Brass Tubing not last long unless there is news of Lots 
Cleveland vrteeeeeee 4,00 to 4.50 further output curtailment and a de- Spot 
Light Copper cided change in business sentiment. Pure benzol $0.21 
-- «lla Ma Stocks of copper in September in- sd cent benzol = 
Cleveland 6.50 to 6.75 creased over 15,000 tons to a total of Solvent naphtha 0.25 
St. Louis GRR. OTE OHOd mee nearly 600,000 tons. Most of the in- Commercial xylol 0.25 
Light Brass crease was in refined stock and Per Pound at Producers’ Plants in 
Boston Wesexs savdohserdblbucasnavensce:-— Ee Ue: ate brought this item up to 360,000 tons. 250-Pound Drums 
NEI den Ssscéeceyisevcenseeseossisccrs 4.25 to 4.50 : Phenol . ne 0.16 to 0.17 
Cleveland ................ 3.25 to 3.50 Zinc—With demand almost en- . 
St. LOUIS 0... 4.00 to 4.25 tirely absent, the price of prime west- _ Per Pound at SEOCUCH. SOARES: 
Soe ror, aeoen agx ot. declined recently from 4.26¢, Naphthalene anes... $75 $0 4.7 
Cleveland 8 ee 1.75 to 200 East St. Louis, to 4.20c, where it Per 100 Pounds Delivergd 
St. Louis ..... . Soe 2.00 again showed resistance for a few Sulphate of ammonis..... $1.85 
Aluminum days but later dropped to 4.00c on ~oe 
Clippings, soft, Cleveland.... 12.00 to 13.00 Tuesday. Some business was done at a 
Clippings, hard, Cleveland 9.00 to 9.50 this figure. This is the lowest since 





Borings, Cleveland .............. 5.00 to 5.50 
Cast, Cleveland ...... ene eae 7.50 to 8.00 
en 2s: er 6.50 to 7.00 


Cast, St. Louis 7.00 


rs Metals 














1907. In London, the price fell to the 
lowest since 1895. The ore market is 
easy at $28 to $29 for 60 per cent con- 
centrates. 





November and 5 cents additional for 

the January-April period. Contract- 

ing at new prices is moderate. 
Distillate prices are firm as cok- 


; j ay y sers y d- i a re j s i > > "ed. 
Remelt aluminum No. 12.. 14.00 to 15.00 Tin Although users bought mod ing operations continué reduced 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5........ 10.00 erately well about a week ago the There is a shortage of motor benzol. 
price continued to fall rapidly until Industrial grades are in better sup- 
Friday noon when it had touched ply. Toluol is active and surplus 
. ® about 25 cents and reacted about %- stock is being moved steadily. Lac- 
Quicksilver ls $112-113 sete sing =. ss ycabtespe tat Men 
cent before the close of the day. The quer and chemical interests are tak- 
New York—Quicksilver is mod- break in tin has not been well under- ing a fair volume. Phenol buying is 
erately active, at $112 to $113. stood here. Some men in the trade spotty with 17.00¢ prevailing. 
Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 
——Copper Straits Tin Lead Alum- 

Electro Lake de- Casting New York Lead East Zinc inum Spot Ingot 

delivered livered refinery Spot Futures We x. st.L. St. L. 98-99% Antimony Nickel 

EE Neaioicincignnsdieniecbyibuins 10.00 10.12% 9.87% 26.87% 27.15 5.20 5.05 4.20 22.90 7.37% 35.00 

MN sooo cescccececcssdeccse 10.00 10.12% 9.87% 26.00 26.30 5.15 5.00 4.10 22.90 7.30 35.00 

NR obo cxsiecatdess 10.00 10.12% 9.8714 25.40 24.37% 5.10 4.95 4.10 22.90 7.25 35.00 

I isc tuceceseasinteainins 10.00 10.12% 9.87% 25.62% 25.87% 5.10 4.95 4.10 22.90 7.25 35.00 

Oct. 13—Holiday 

serch cathe tas 10.00 10.12% 9.87% 24.62% 24.87% 5.10 4.9 4.00 22.90 7.25 35.00 
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Europe 


Birmingham, Eng.—Conditions are 
dull in the Midland iron trade and 
the outlook gloomy. Pig iron pro- 
ducers are encouraged by more regu- 
lar receipt of orders, but the volume 
of business is much below expecta- 
tions and autumn revival is as far 
off as ever. A furnace in Shropshire 
has damped down because heavy 
stocks have accumulated. This con- 
cern makes cold-blast pig iron for 
special purposes and demand is in- 
sufficient to keep the furnace going 
regularly. The gain in consumption 
of foundry pig iron a week or two 
ago has now been lost. On the north- 
east coast a blast furnace has been 
transferred from basic to hematite 
iron but the output will mostly be 
needed at the associated steelworks. 
The production of east coast hema- 
tite is not sufficient for needs of the 
market and stocks are being reduced. 
This is the only section of the indus- 
try, however, where such conditions 
prevail. British manufacturers of 
pig iron feel the effect of competi- 
tion from the Continent, especially on 
the northeast coast and in Scotland. 
Low prices prevailing for Midland 
iron have ruled out effectively any 
possibility of such competition. The 
export market for Middlesbrough pig 
iron is light and the September total 
is a new low record for the year. 


The quarterly meeting is due at 
Birmingham next week but there are 
not likely to be any major develop- 
ments in prices. Pig iron values are 
controlled by the furnacemen’s or- 
ganization, but it is thought that had 
it not been for the linking up of pro- 
ducers, prices would have fallen long 
ago through competition. Much the 
same sentiment exists regarding the 
selling rates of finished steel, which 
are also controlled by an association. 
This organization meets at the end 
of the month and it is highly prob- 
able some move in the direction of 
lower prices will be discussed. It is 
felt by many consumers that busi- 
ness would be attracted if manufac- 
turers would make an effort to meet 
consumers half way. The market 
does not want any headlong collapse 
of values such as has been experi- 
enced on the Continent, but at the 
same time prices have been kept un- 
necessarily high. 

Short time is being worked at 
many steel establishments in Middles- 
brough, Staffordshire and South 
Wales. Consumptive demand is small 
and the bogey of foreign competition 
grows no less although prices appear 
to have reached the bottom. Struc- 


Britain and Continent Feel No 
Uplift—French 
mand Good—Prices Are Lower 


Domestic De- 


tural engineers in the Midland dis- 
trict are passing through a _ period 
worse than they have known for 
many years. It is difficult to find 
work for the current month. Col- 


lieries are buying a few tons of col- - 


liery arches and steel pit props. In 
South Wales steel producers have 
been in a sorry plight for many 
months. Iron, steel and tin plate 











European Steel Markets 


Show no Gains 


London— (By Radio)—Con- 
ditions in Great Britain and 
on the Continent show no im- 


provement. The Birmingham 
quarterly meeting spread a 
depressing atmosphere. Two 


tin plate works in South 
Wales are being closed for 
lack of orders. The Steel as- 
sociation meeting next week 
may reduce prices to meet for- 
eign competition. 

East coast hematite pig iron 
is improving somewhat but 
Midland blast furnaces are ac- 
cumulating stocks. A further 
reduction has been made _ in 
Scottish pig iron production. 

Locomotive orders from the 
colonies have been received, 
aiding that branch of produc- 
tion. Continental billets have 
been sold at Birmingham at 
£4 5s ($20.66) delivered. Tin 
plate is dull and a drop in price 
is expected. 

September production of pig 
iron from 104 furnaces in blast 
was 425,200 tons. Steel pro- 
duction was 580,600 tons. 
These are a slight gain from 
416,700 and 451,300 tons, re- 
spectively, in August. 

Paris reports no improve- 
ment in export business, but 
domestic demand is brisk. At 
Berlin, trade is dull and out- 
put has been further reduced. 
Lower domestic prices are de- 
sired to stimulate buying ac- 
tivity. No improvement is 
noted in the Belgian situation, 
which has been dull, with 
downward tendency. 


[ 


works have been closed down, mogt 
of them without prospect of imme. : 
diate reopening. Welsh steel bars 
were recently reduced to £5 1b 
($27.94) per ton in the hope of 
meeting severe competition from the 
Continent but foreign makers haye 
responded with a drop to £4 2g 64 
($20.04), delivered South Wales, 

In Scotland sentiment is better — 
this week, owing to more numerous 
inquiries, but business has not im. 
proved and producers still find it dif. ; 
ficult to keep their works going, 
Short time in the heavy steel trade 
adds considerably to production costs | 
but this is the general rule as pro- 
ducers have only sufficient specifica- 
tions to insure steady work for a few 
days. Rerollers of foreign bars and 
producers of wrought iron are short 
of work. Pig iron production is low, 
owing to general depression. 





French Guard Against 


Foreign Steel Invasion 


Paris—tThe situation of the iron 
and steel market in France remains 
practically what it has been for sey- 
eral months, the domestic market 
fairly satisfactory, but the export 
market featureless, resulting in a 
downward trend of domestic prices. 
It now is feared that, in view of the 
unfavorable situation in export mar- 
kets, the Belgian and German pro- 
ducers will endeavor to get rid of 
part of their production on _ the 
French market; for that reason rep- 
resentatives of the French iron and 
steel industry, at the meeting of the 
steel entente in Liege, insisted on 
maintaining the principle of protect- 
ed territories, which is one of the 
corollaries of the entente. It also is 
pointed out that the reduction of out- 
put decided upon by the entente and 
the resumption of the payment of 
fines will be a considerable charge 
on the French industry, as France 
has been practically alone in pro- 
ducing above its quota during recent 
months. It is to be expected that 
the French representatives will ac- 
cept the principle of paying fines on 
excess production during recent 
months only on the condition that 
the French domestic market be pro- 
tected from excess exports originat- 
ing from the other member-countries. 


ARE = 


With regard to the domestic iron 
and steel market, the feature of the 
week has been the decision by do- 
mestic comptoirs to reduce prices in 
order to bring them in line with the 
price of merchant bars. Up to the 
middle of the month, bars were be- 
ing sold at 560 to 600 frances ($22 
and $23.50) per ton, while beams 
were sold at the fixed price of 700 
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Nickel Cast Iron Parts 


g-wearing 


now standard in Hendey 


ss E are now using from | to 2% Nickel in all castings 


where density, surface hardness, machinability and 
long-wearing specifications are essential to the quality of 
our tools.” 

This excerpt from a letter from The Hendey Machine Co., 
prominent New England machine tool builder, summarizes 
the results of a careful investigation of the value of small 
additions of Nickel to cast iron used in the production of 
machine tool castings. By the judicious use of Nickel in 
suitable base mixtures, this company is securing the im- 
proved structural and physical characteristics which con- 
tribute a longer life to precision tools. The cost of the small 
amount of Nickel is relatively unimportant compared to 
the improvements obtained. 

Nickel Cast Iron is a scientifically correct material suited 
to the production of equipment designed to meet modern 


service requirements. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 
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Machine tools manufactured by 
THE HENDEY MACHINE CO., 
Torrington, Conn. Nickel Cast lron 
used in all important castings. 

























Machine Tools 





Our casting specialists will gladly 
discuss your problems with you. 














A BETTER MATERIAL FOR MODERN NEEDS 





WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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frances ($27.45). The basis price of 
beams now has been brought down to 
620 franes ($24.25). A reduction also 
has been made in fixed quotations for 


ingots and semifinished steel, which 
are as follows: Ingots, 450 frances 
($17.60); blooms, 520 francs 
($20.35); square billets, 550 frances 
($21.50); flat billets, 600 frances 
($23.50); sheet bars, 620 francs 


($24.25). 

The plate and sheet syndicate also 
has made certain reductions amount- 
ing to 50 frances ($1.96) per ton on 
the basis price of 5-millimeter 
plates, 60 franes ($2.35) for medium- 
sized sheets, and from 100 to 150 
francs ($3.92 to $5.85) for the 
lighter gages. No change has been 
made officially in the price of pig 
iron, but makers are allowed to meet 
prices of foreign pig iron makers, 
who are competing in the north of 
France. 

There seems to be more stabiliza- 
tion in the merchant bar market, and 
the volume of orders is fairly large. 
Reinforced concrete bars now are 
quoted at 540 to 550 francs ($21.15 
to $21.50). It may be said that 
present prices are hardly remunera- 
tive, and that in certain cases they 
result in a loss for some works in the 
east and north of France. There isa 
revival in the automobile industry, 
partly due to the forthcoming autco- 
mobile show. 

The scrap market also has shown 
more life recently, owing to im- 
portant purchases made by Poland, 


but prices have remained close to 
the previous level. It is apparent 
that stocks of scrap at French works 
are low, due to the growing im- 
portance of the output of open-hearth 
steel. 


British Output Lower 


London—Production of pig iron 
in Great Britain in August was less 
than in July, and in August, 1929. 

August output of steel ingots and 
castings was much lower than in July, 
and in August, 1929. Comparative 
figures follow: 


(Gross tons) 


Mon. Act. Fur. Steel ingots 
ave. onlastday Pigiron and castings 
| eter 338(*) 855,000 638,600 
| | ene 149 607,700 758,100 
| 132 550,900 710,400 
ROBO Scccteue 162 631,600 804,560 
1930 

| ren 159 560,000 771,100 
kh eee 162 607,000 776,400 
March 157 665,800 826,100 
yy | ene 151 619,600 696,100 

_ een 141 614,500 692,800 
OETED  ccciens 133 563,200 600,100 
UMED sxccsseats 105 486,100 621,400 
| ern 105 486,100 621,400 
OE, isaac . 104 416,700 451,300 


(*) Average for year. 


French Mine Less Ore 


Paris—A substantial drop occur- 
red in the output of French iron ore 
mines in June, the output being the 


Current lron and Steel Prices 


Dollars at Rates of 
Exchange, October 13 


British 


oom Tons 


Belgium and 
Luxemburg 
Metric Tons 


French 


Metric Tons 


Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of Deapatch—ty Cable 


PIG IRON 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00........ $ 


EE. ccisbacvh be wpbees wns 


Biles... cccccesccescccccesecvvccesece 


FINISHED STEEL 


EE A Ce EEE ES OT ET 
EE Oe OP OPT eT Er 
DER NINND on. s pcnen oso osiebn seb.o4 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............ 
een, WE, CO RE. Lg a csnecvsceséc 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated.... 
i CINE 5.5 4040%4bb eta sbceer eee 
NN SEO FE er ne 
Galvanized wire, 
Wire nails, base 
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*Francs 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 


Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00 
Basic pig ifon.....esesecereceseresecece 


3 
DE euliscck babe boun web iw seedy dace 7 
PUNRINS 5 bps cana esnsmanoenseend ] 
ES TS SEEPS Oe POC err ere 1 
0 Pe eer ere erry erie 1 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............ 1 
SOON, BIREK, 26 CRBC. oc ccc cccscssvece ie 
> 
2 
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NS, 


Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated.. 
oO SE re err re ee 


Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports 
& sd ti ee £s 
3 6* $12.88 2130 $12.88 2 a3 
3 5 6T 12.64 212 12.64 BAZ 
3 110 24.76 630* rosters a 
5150 $17.25 $410 $17.25 3 11 
8 10 0 29.16 6 00 29. 1¢ 6 0 
8 50 $31.60 6100 $31.60 610 0 
7150 -I1c 30 Ile 4 30 
7150 .84c 3 16 6 84c 3 166 
8 50 1.608 4180 1,08c 418 0 
10 00 1.88 8 106 1.88c 8 10 6 
ll 26 2.38 10 16 3 2.38c 10 16 3 
10 00 1.05¢ 415 6 1.05c 415 6 
9100 1.46c 612 6 1.46c 612 6 
14 OO 1.60¢c 7 50 1.60c 7 2 
11 00 1.32c 6 00 1. 32¢ 6 00 
eae = ot acut waboes ere : 
Francs Francs 
3 36 $19.26 490(2) $16.18 580 
3 50 20.63 525(1 12.83 460 
0 13 0 6.60 168 5.30 190 
5150 21.62 550 18.13 650 
8 50 1.46c 810 1.6lc 1,240 
7150 1.12c 620 .98c 750 
8 10 0 1.12c 620 1.04c 800 
9 0 Of 1.46c 810 1.17c 900 
10 10 0 2.63c 1,460 2.47c 1,900 
11 12 6 3.51c 1,950 2.60c 2,000 
9100 2.03c 1,125 2.15c 1,650 
10 00 1.26c 700 1.37c 1,050 
a 


oo 


lowest recorded since February, 1928. 
Stocks at the mines June 30 were 
about equal to those at the end of May, 
Comparative figures follow: 





Stocks at 
Mon. ave. Production end of month 
4 ) Saree 1,826,500 
RS shecvicesaveves 3,723,200 
AUEO  ssciwosascesas 4,109,780 
RIE. <sinercetinesas 4,252,470 
1930 
IR ie eee 4,567,511 2,680,461 
BPE: acucacsoeneess 4.132,962 2,779,536 
PEGPER  scceconscs 4,336,932 2,851,347 
WARNER: © ‘avabepsanvde 4,008,353 2,836,072 
BM | “ciceseetasecen 4,231,886 2,898,086 
DTG Kiciaveccsansse 3,897,000 2,875,098 


Belgian Trade Slows up 


Brussels—Exports of pig iron and 
steel from Belgium and Luxemburg 
in June showed a decline. 

During June Belgium and Luxem. 
burg imported 29,287 metric tons 
less of steel and pig iron than in 


May. Figures are as follows: 
IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Other Other 
iron iron 
Mon. Pig and Pig and 
ave. iron steel iron _ steel 
1927 31,760 28,000 11,350 388,000 
1928 45,910 38,000 8,240 380,000 
1929 56,150 37,000 10,090 394,500 
1930 
Jan. 44,274 37,200 13,551 392,000 
Feb. 38,121 32,700 7,320 295,600 
Mar. 42,240 29,600 9,412 403,900 
April 36,504 26,200 10,624 436,400 
May 34,007 28,000 10,266 355,600 
June 29,287 28,400 8,410 314,500 
German 
Metric Tons 
Rotterdam or 
North Sea Port 
513.37 £ ‘3 *Middlesbrough; tBasic; 
sitet 2150  fdelivered; (1) Basic-bessemer; 
17.74 3130 (2) Longwy. British export 
furnace coke £0 13s Od ($3.16) 
$17 Ti) 3120 Loe & Ferromanganese 
29.16 6 00 £19 6s Od ($93.80) delivered 
Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. 
$32.08 6120 German ferromanganese 
92c 4 40 £12 5s Od ($59.54) f. o. b. 
87c 319 0 ace tune meee : 
10c ; 00 The equivalent prices he 
2°31c 1010 0 American currency are ip 
3.13c 14100 dollars per ton for pig iron, 
1. 10c ) 00 coke, semi-finished steel and 
1. 30« 518 0 ‘ . ° 
i'62c 7 76 ‘ails; finished steel is quoted im 
1.32c 6 00 cents per pound and tin plate 
$8.75 1150 in dollars per box. British 
quotations are for basic open- 
ies} hearth steel. French, Belgian, 
$19.75 83 Luxemburg, and German are 
21.05 88.50 for basic-bessemer steel. 
5.12 21.50 
27.95 117. 5( 
1.47c 136 
1.48c 137 
1.45c 134 
1.65c 153 
1.36c 126 
3.67c 340 
2.45c 227 
1.72c 159 
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VANADIUM STEELS 


for strength, toughness and durability 
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Machinery 


N THE general dullness which permeates even Chicago this week, 


there are a few bright spots. 


An eastern builder has sold 15 


automatic chucking machines to a ball bearing manufacturer, 


and a Middle Western builder 


tool order from Sweden. 


received a substantial machine 


Also, one of the largest machine tool 


companies has just declared another regular quarterly dividend. 
Automobile builders and the railroads continue inquiry but fail to 
release orders which have confidently been looked forward to for 


several weeks past. 


New York—Machine tool buying 
and inquiry is sluggish. Orders are 
scattered and inquiry is not up to the 
recent rate. The flurry last month 
appears to have subsided. Some in- 
quiries which were expected to de- 
velop further several weeks ago have 


thus far failed to materialize into 
orders. Practically all the large 
buyers are inactive and sales are 


limited to one or two tools at a time. 

A Connecticut builder has booked 
15 automatic chucking machines for a 
ball bearing plant, also located in Con- 
necticut. The bearing industry in 
southern New England, however, is 
slack, several of the largest plants 
doing hardly better than two or three 
days’ production a week. Absence of 
buying on the part of automobile and 
railroad interests is largely respons- 
ible. An eastern railroad which has 
had figures in on a fair list of tools, 
including lathes, shaper and millers, 
is not expected to close on the equip- 
ment this year. Domestic buying of 
grinding machinery is dull, but one 
eastern builder is doing well in ex- 
port trade, some but not all being 
with Russia. 

Worcester, Mass.— The machinery 
market is stagnant. The upturn 
which marked early September has 
subsided and the outlook is bleak. 
Lathe builders are bidding on some 
Russian business but the domestic 
market is flat. Grinders are slow. 
Third quarter production will prob 
ably be poorest of the year in most 
lines. 


Pittsburgh—Machine tool awards 
continue disappointing. Inquiry re- 
mains fair but orders are slow and 


purchases usually are only for urgent 
requirements. A few steel com- 
panies have equipment pending, 
largely of special nature. Practically 
no inquiry is coming from railroad 
companies and Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. is placing few orders. 


Sales show little change from the 
September volume. 
Cleveland—In general the same 


dull conditions exist here in the ma- 


chine tool business as was the case 


120 


Tentative machine tool production schedules 
have in many cases been held up. 


last week and the builders are more 
than ever hesitant about predicting 
even approximate dates for material 
improvement. Smployment is down 
but the increasing activity along en- 
gineering and sales promotion lines 
continues. 

A large attendance of Cleveland 
machine tool men is reported at the 
annual convention of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ association 


at Lenox, Mass., this week, where | 
important problems are under dis. | 
cussion. 

Chicago—Machine tool sales are | 
barely maintaining a lead over early 
September. Sales slowed down in the | 
week just closed, and fresh inquiries 
are few. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
is reported to be reviving an inquiry | 
for several radial drills, three 18 ang | 
20-inch lathes, and a shaper. Addi. | 
tional items for a Chicago district 
steelworks are pending, this company 
already having closed on a 48-inch 
lathe, 36-inch shaper, 5-foot radia] | 
drill and a bolt machine. Another | 
steelworks in this district, through | 
its eastern headquarters, purchased q 
48-inch lathe and several other tools 


in the Pittsburgh district. Precision 
tools, small tools and _ millwright’s 
supplies were sold at receivership 


auction of the H. G. Fienberg Supply 
Co. estate in Chicago on Oct. 14. 


Hanson, VanWinkle & Munning Co, | 
manufacturer of polishing and plating 
equipment, starts its new plant at 
Anderson, Ind., this year. 


Metalworking Machinery Exports Hold | 
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OTWITHSTANDING declines 
N during July and August, United 
States exports of industrial machin- 
ery for eight months of 1930 reached 
a total of $164,531,000 or only 2 per 
cent less than the record trade of the 
1929 period, according to the indus- 


trial machinery division of the de 
partment of commerce. 

Exports of metalworking, well 
and refinery, and construction ma- 


chinery have held up remarkably 
well and still show substantial gains 


for the eight months despite de- 
creased activity during July and 
August. 

Exports of metalworking ma- 
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chinery despite a decline of 7 per 


cent for the month, still hold a lead 
of nearly 16 per cent over eight 
months of last year. Foreign ship 
ments of engine and turret lathes 
are per cent and milling ma- 
chines 48 per cent above last year. 
Trade in drilling machines was 65 
per cent ahead of the 1929 period 
after deducting substantial losses for 
the month. 

Exports of sheet and plate metal- 
working machines, and foundry and 
molding equipment were _ both 
doubled during August, while fot 
the longer period the gains were 32 
and 86 per cent, respectively. 
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Construction » Enterprise 
CONCISE, TIMELY BUSINESS BUILDING OPPORTUNITIES IN FIELD OF INDUSTRY 





New England 


HARTFORD, CONN.—West Hartford 
school board plans to build a junior high 
school, to include vocational depart- 
ments. Cost is estimated at $525,000. 


MERIDEN, CONN.—Industrial school, 
R. L. McLaughlin superintendent, pro- 
poses to build a work shop at a cost of 
about $45,000. 

BOSTON—Unnamed interest 
ported to be in the market for sheet 
metal machines, power pipe threader 
and pipe tools. Can be reached through 
G. D. R., 10-A Pearl street, Newton, 
Boston. 

GLOUCESTER, MASS.—Forge shop 
and main plant of the Cape Ann An- 
chor & Forge Co., Whittemore street, re- 
cently were damaged by fire. 

HOLYOKE, MASS.—Board of public 
works, city hall, has closed bids for the 
construction of a 3-story vocational 
school, 150 x 235 feet, to be located on 
Beech street. G. P. B. Alderman Co., 
316 High street, is architect. Estimated 
cost, $40,000. 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—Col. E. H. 
R. Green is considering erection of a 
power plant near here for the new radio 
beacons to be built at Round Hiil. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Street de- 
partment, city hall, will build a 2-story 
shop and storage unit on Taylor street. 
McClintock and Craig, 458 £4xBridge 
street, are architects. Approximate 
cost, $50,000. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—Department 
of public buildings proposes to erect a 
trade school on Grove street, at a cost 
of about $125,000. 

WORCESTER, MASS. — Annealing 
and drying room at the plant of Wor- 


is re- 


cester Wire Works Ine. recently was 
destroyed by fire. Approximate loss, 
$25,000. 


New York 


ALBANY—F. D. Mitchel Co. has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital by W. 
Huck Jr., 46 Cedar street, New York, 
to deal in sheet metal. 

BROOKLYN—Thor Structural Steel 
has been incorporated with $5000 capital 
by C. Ferguson Jr., 16 Court street, to 
deal in metals. 

BROOKLYN—J. 
Fifth avenue, plans to build a plant on 
a site to be selected. 

BROOKLYN—Plant of Gold Seal Iron 
Works Inc., 643 Van Sinderen avenue, 
recently was damaged by fire. 

BROOKLYN—Shop and garage will be 
built by M. H. Renken Dairy Co., 584 
Myrtle avenue, at Classon and Myrtle 


Slessinger Co., 545 


avenues. Estimated cost, $40,000. Con- 
tract has been awarded. 
BROOKLYN—Signal supply officer, 


New York general depot, Fifty-eighth 
street and First avenue, will receive 
bids until Oct. 28 for 15 200-volt, direct- 
current generators. 
BROOKLYN—Wheeler Holding Corp., 
Eighteenth street and Coney Island 
creek, proposes to build a plant for the 
manufacture of boats, and a boathouse, 
at West Eighteenth street and Avenue 
Z. Unit will be 120 x 245 feet. Sketches 
are being prepared by H. E. Wheeler, 
architect, 1540 Brooklyn avenue. 
BROOKLYN — Board of education, 
Park avenue and Fifty-ninth street, 
New York, will invest nearly $1,000,000 
in equipment for the new 8-story boys’ 
technical high school now being built 
here at a total cost of about $5,000,000. 


W. C. Martin, Flatbush avenue exten- 
sion and Concord street, Brooklyn, is 
architect. 

BUFFALO — Federal Anti-Capacity 
Switch Corp. has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital by N. C. Kropp, 448 
Parkside avenue, to deal in electric 
switches. 

BUFFALO—Industrial Furnace Engi- 
neering Corp. has been incorporated 
with 1000 common shares by Saperston, 
McNaughton & Saperston, Liberty Bank 
building. 

BUFFALO—Ford Motor Co., 3674 
Schaefer road, has awarded contract 
to Hunkin Conkey Construction Co., 
East Twenty-third street and Payne 
avenue, Cleveland, for the construction 
of a one and 2-story assembly plant, 
120 x 1000 feet, a machine shop, 60 x 90 
feet, and a combination boiler house and 
power plant. Approximate cost, $750,- 
000. 

NEW YORK—East Chester Iron 
Works has been incorporated with 100 
common shares by Levy & Galotta, 225 
Broadway. 

NEW YORK—Major Products Inc. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capi- 
tal by Black, Varian & Simo, 2 Lafay- 
ette street, to deal in machinery. 

NEW YORK—tTranslands Corp. has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital 
by S. Weingarten, 305 Broadway, to deal 
in machinery. 

NEW YORK—American Steel Prod- 
ucts Corp. has been incorporated with 
100 common shares by Blau, Perlman & 
Polakoff, 475 Fifth avenue, to deal in 
steel furniture. 

NEW YORK—-Plant of Greenwich 
Machine & Tool Co., 165 Spring street, 
recently was damaged by fire. Damage 
is estimated at about $8000. 

NEW YORK—Engineers Supply Co. 


Welding Company Builds Own All-Welded Plant 








Wilson Welder & Metals Co. Inc., manufacturer of electric welding machinery, metals and accessories, recently completed its 


new plant at 956 Thirty-eighth street, North Bergen, N. J. A laboratory which is at the disposal of the industry and a 
mg school offering a course in arc-welding to employes of clients, are features of the new unit. The company 


weld 
fabricated all 


columns and beams for the structure by electric welding, and the boiler, tanks, tracks and supporting hangers for the portable 
crane monorails, work benches, bins and racks are all arc-welded 
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has been incorporated with $20,000 capi- 
tal by Townsend & Kindleberger, 31 


Nassau street, to deal in steam boiler 


cleaning apparatus. 

NEW YORK—Atlas Safety Lock Co. 
Inc.. Hyman Friedman president, 215 
Seventh avenue, has leased a plant at 
838 Greenwich street and will alter 
it for manufacturing. 

NEW YORK—Speedwell Bearings Inc. 
has been incorporated with $20,000 and 
1000 common shares by-S. B. Vreeland, 
10 East Fortieth street, to deal in ma- 
chinery. 


Pennsylvania 


BELLE VERNON—West Penn Power 
Co., 18 Wood street, Pittsburgh, proposes 
to build a 1-story substation here. San- 
derson & Porter, 52 William street, New 
York, are architects. Estimated cost, 
$25,000. 

FRANK LIN—Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co., 6 East Forty-fourth street, 
New York, will repair its local plant. 
Damage estimated at $15,000 to $25,000 
was done recently when a_ flywheel 
broke. An engine, two generators, and 
a portion of the machine shop were in- 
cluded in the damage. 

OIL CITY—National Transit Pump & 
Machine Co., Seneca and Central streets, 
F. D. Williams, president, will award 
contract for a 2-story foundry. R. Stor- 
mer is engineer. 

PHILADELPHIA Tinius Olsen 
Testing Machine Co., 500 North Twelfth 
street, has closed bids for the construc- 
tion of a warehouse to be erected at 
Twelfth and Buttonwood streets. 

PHILADELPHIA—Kent Automatic 
Parking Garages Inc., 350 Madison av- 
enue, New York, will build a garage and 
repair shop here at a cost of about 
$2,000,000. Contract has been awarded 
to Donald M. Love Inc., Juniper and 
Walnut streets, Philadelphia. 

ST. MARYS—Speer Carbon Co. is 
inquiring for a 3-ton electric crane 
for a proposed new 1-story unit, 82 
x 119 feet. 

ST. NICHOLAS — Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co., Reading 
terminal, Philadelphia, 
build a large coal breaker, with mech 
anical equipment, near here. 


proposes to 


New Jersey 


JERSEY CITY—New Lift Co. has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital 
by Erwin, Erwin & Davidson, 99 Lem- 
beck avenue, to manufacture mechani- 
cal lifts. 

NEWARK—tUtility Blower Co. Ince. 
has been incorporated with $125,000 cap- 
ital by I. Henry Coyne, 784 Broad street, 
to manufacture blowers. 

NEWARK—Board of education, city 
hall annex, is considering the erection 
of a 3-story repair unit. Cost is esti- 
mated at $150,000. 

NEWARK International Safety 
Number Plate Corp. has been incor- 
porated with $100,000 capital by Bald- 
win, Hutchins & Todd, 120 Broadway, 
New York, to manufacture auto mark- 
ers. 


RIDGEWOOD Mechanical Coal 


124 


Stoker Corp. has been’ incorporated 
with 2500 common shares by Roy J. 
Grimley, 5 North Broad street, to manu- 
facture coal stokers. 

TRENTON—City will readvertise for 
bids on pumps and electrical equipment 
to be installed in the municipal pump- 
ing station. 

UNION CITY—Monarch Engineering 
Co. has been incorporated with 4500 
common shares by Pierson, Schroeder 
& Brand, Hoboken, N. J., to dea! in 
pneumatic conveying machinery. 


. 
Ohio 

CANTON—Marvex Inc., recently or- 
ganized by officials of the Luntz Iron 
& Steel Co., and incorporated by J 
Stewart Ake, attorney, has started pro- 
duction of an artificial grass having a 
metal base, for use on miniature golt 
courses. 

CANTON—Bosshardt Steel Corp. has 
been incorporated with 250 no par shares 
by Ruff & Souers, 1200 Harter Bank 
building. Company has leased the plant 
of the Canton Steel Foundry Co., to 
manufacture automobile and other steel 
castings. 

CINCINNATI—Gilbert Welding Serv- 
ice Inc. has been incorporated with 100 
no par shares by Benham & Benham, 
Keith building. 

CLEVELAND—Cleveland Twist Drill 
Co., 1242 East Forty-ninth street, has 
purchased a site 300 x 330 feet adjoin- 
ing its present holdings, at Lakeside 
avenue northeast and Forty-ninth 
street. Plot will be used for future ex- 
pansion. 

CLEVELAND—Becker-Reichert Steel 
Co., Terminal tower, has leased 12,000 
square feet of floor space in the former 
Cleveland Macaroni Co. plant, 7275 
Wentworth avenue southwest, which 
will afford increased space for ware- 
house facilities. 

CLEVELAND—Powerlite Switchboard 
Co., 4149 East Seventy-ninth street, has 
purchased a plot of ground adjoining 
its present plant and will erect an addi- 
tion, 50 x 122 feet, of one and two 
stories. Company manufactures switch 
boards, panel boards and steel cabinets. 


CONNEAUT—City will receive bids 
Oct. 27 for waterworks improvements, 
to include pumping station and equip- 
ment. Brown-Morgan Engineering Co., 
Lorain, O., is engineer. Cost is esti- 
mated at $75,000. 

DAYTON—Mitchell Spring Device Co., 
Newark, N. J., has leased a plant at 427 
East Third street for an automobile 
spring plant. Manufacturing and serv- 
ice departments will be established. 


Indiana 


ANDERSON—John Beckett, Dayton, 
O., has purchased the foundry depart- 
ment of the Wandtke Pattern and 
Foundry Co., on Ohio avenue, and is 
building an addition which will double 
the size of the plant. The new con- 
cern will be known as the Beckett 
Bronze Co. and will manufacture brass 
and aluminum castings. 

FT. WAYNE—A. Tilden plans to build 
a machine shop and service station at 
Calhoun and Woodland streets. Lari- 


more & Parkinson are architects. Cost 
is estimated at $40,000. 
GREENWOOD—Gulf Pipe Line Co, 
Frick Annex, Pittsburgh, plans to build 
a power plant here at a cost of approxi. 
mately $250,000. 
NEWCASTLE—General Airplane 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., has purchased the 
plant of the Chard Lathe Co. and pro. 
poses to manufacture motors for air- 


planes. 


Michigan 


BARAGA—Baraga County Light & 
Power Co. plans to build a hydro-elec- 
tric plant on the Sturgeon river, near 
here. 

BENTON HARBOR—Plant of the 
Twin City Boiler Works, West Main 
street, recently was damaged by fire. 


BENTON HARBOR— Michigan Power 
Shovel Co., headed by H. B. Ross, of the 
toss Carrier Co., has moved operations 
of the Detroit Power Shovel Co. here 
and will expand production. 

DE TROI T—Lindbergh Distributor 
Point Corp., 608 Michigan Theater build- 
ing, has been incorporated with $5000 
capital by Harvey Lindbergh, to manu- 
facture electrical contact points. 


DETROIT—Wayne county road com- 
mission will erect a machine shop on 
Wyoming avenue. Plans are heing pre- 
pared by Giffels & Vallet, 604 Mar- 
quette building. 

DETROIT—Lead Or’Loy Metals Ince, 
2648 East Fort street, has been incor- 
porated with $25,000 capital by Louis A. 
Weil, to manufacture lead gaskets, tools, 
metal products, stampings and stamping 
parts. 

DETROIT—H. & H. Tube & Mfg. Co. 
1349 East Milwaukee street, has been in- 
corporated with $200,000 capital by 
Joseph H. Simpson, to design, manufac- 
ture and deal in tools, parts, machines 
and apparatus. 

FORDSON—Ford Motor Co. is hav- 
ing plans prepared by Giffels & Vallet 
Inc., 604 Marquette building, Detroit, 
for an addition to its hot metal building. 


MARYSVILLE Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Grant building, Pittsburgh, 
has acquired a tract of 325 acres near 
here for a plant, to include a machine 
shop. Total cost is estimated at $20,- 
000,000. Maturity is indefinite. 

ST. JOSEPH—Peerless Track Co. 
Henry C. Anderson president, will locate 
here and begin operations in the Reli- 
ance Elevator Co. plant. Permanent 
quarters will be secured later. Company 
manufactures a special track device for 


tractors. 


Illinois 


BELLEVILLE Luzerne Foundry 
Co., Luzerne avenue, has been _ incor- 
porated by Farmer & Klingel, to deal in 
stoves, furnaces and castings. 

CHICAGO—Ampco Metal Ine., room 
1221, 11 South LaSalle street, has been 
incorporated with $150,000 capital by 
Edmund F. Dodge, to deal in metal 
products. 


CHICAGO—Crane Co., 836 South 
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Michigan boulevard, manufacturer of 
plumbing goods, will begin. production 
early next year of a line of boilers for 
domestic and commercial use. © Manu- 
facture will be carried on in its Chi- 
cago and Bridgeport, Conn., plants. A I 
B. Berryman is first vice president. 
CHICAGO — Western Electric Co., 
Cc. L. Rice vice president in charge of 
Hawthorne Works, Forty-eighth av- 
enue and West Twenty-sixth street, has 
called for bids on a new plant unit con- 
of floor 


taining 200,000 square feet 
space. New unit, to house the weld- 


ing plant, will be constructed at once 
if construction costs justify the expen- 
diture. 

EAST ST. LOUIS—Phillips Petroleum 
Co., 6291 Suburban avenue, St. Louis, 
plans a marine terminal here, to be built 
at a cost of $1,500,000. 

ELMHURST — First National Air- 
ways plans to develop an airport here 
at a cost of about $100,000. A repair 
shop is included in the plans, 

HARRISBURG—Crawford Automatic 
Shovel Co., 12 East Locust street, has 
been incorporated with $1,000,000 capital 
by Ryan, Condon & Livingston, Chica- 
go. 

JOLIET-—Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co., 
James G. Heggie president, has been re- 
organized under the same name and 
with the same officers, and has pur- 
chased the plant of the Joliet Bridge & 
fron Co. for expansion. Company manu- 
factures steel heating boilers. 


Southern States 


ATTALLA, ALA.—Attalla Electric 
Corp. has been organized here with H. 
Ross Gilliland as president, and will 
manufacture chromium products, in- 
cluding an electric iron. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Crane Co., 
836 South Michigan boulevard, Chica- 
go, has let contract for replacing its 
old pipe fabricating shop and foundry 
and will increase the capacity of the 
shop. Estimated cost, including an ex 
penditure for a showroom, $100,000. 

MONTGOMERY, AlLA.—Construction 
quartermaster, Maxwell field, will call 
for bids for the construction of four 
hangar units and for equipment. 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—Richer Gear 
Corp. has been incorporated with 100,- 
000 common shares by Corporation 
Trust Co. of America, du Pont building, 
to deal in gears and similar devices 

WASHINGTON—Constructing quar- 
termaster, army medical center, will re- 
ceive bids until Oct. 28 for additional 
boiler installations here. 

WASHINGTON Navy department, 
bureau of supplies and accounts, will 
receive bids Oct. 21 for hand-operated 
brake bending machines, motor-driven 
universal metal-cutting band saw, mo 
tor driven engine lathe, portable elec- 
tric saw, and electric woodworking 
molder machine. 

HAWKINSVILLE, GA.- City plans to 
build a hangar unit at DeLamar field 
Building will be of metal construction 

BALTIMORE Lloyd E. Mitchell Inc., 
915 East Monument street, proposes to 
build a 2-story, 62 x 140-foot shop and 
office building on Twenty-fifth street. 
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Henry G. Perring, Court Square build- 
ing, is engineer. 

CHARLESTON, TENN. Wil-Ten 
Mining Co., H. H. Rhodes president, is 
installing smelters near here and will 
eventually develop a plant for smelt- 
ing about 2000 tons per day of com- 
plex ores. Diesel engines will be in- 
stalled in the plant. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Shelby county, 
E. W. Hale commissioner, is having 
plans prepared for a machine shop and 
other improvements at Mullins station. 
Cost is estimated at $200,000. Hanker 
& Cairns, 123 South Court street, are 
architects. 

RICHMOND, VA.—American Can Co., 
120 Broadway, New York, local plant on 
Venable street, is reported to have pur- 
chased two sites in South Richmond for 
expansion of plant facilities. 

WHEELING, W. VA.—Chamber of 
commerce, airport commission, is plan- 
ning a municipal airport, to include 
shops and hangars. Fund of $900,000 
is being acquired for construction work. 


Missouri 


ST. LOUIS—Automatic Fire Extin- 
guisher & Alarm Corp. has been incor 
porated by Ernest F. Pohl, 4400 Richard 
place. 

ST. LOUIS—Positive Safety Switch 
Lock Co. Ine., 1914 Olive street, has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital 
by C. Hargrace, 5550 Natural Bridge 
road. 

ST. LOUIS—J. King Kent & Co. Inc., 
has been incorporated by J. King Kent, 
1030 Commodore drive, to manufacture 
and install heating equipment. 

UNIVERSITY CITY—St. Louis Coun- 
ty Water Co., 6600 Delmar boulevard, is 
having preliminary plans prepared pri- 
vately for a $2,000,000 waterworks sys- 
tem, to include a pumping station and 
pumping equipment. 


Oklahoma 
Famos Oil Well 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
Fishing Co. is erecting a shop, 25 x 60 
feet, at 1215 Northeast Twenty-ninth 
street, for the repair of oil field drill- 
ing tools. Grinding machine tools will 
be purchased. E. L. Stone is manager 

OKLAHOMA CITY—Wylie Co., man- 
ufacturer of sheet metal products, will 
build a new plant, 80 x 200 feet. 
tion of site has not been definitely de 
termined. 

OKLAHOMA CITY—Heaskin Tool Co. 
has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital by H. B. Hopps, Equity build- 
ing, to manufacture oil field tools. 

TULSA Pickwick-Grey hound Co 
proposes to build a bus terminal and 
shop in connection with a hotel. Total 
estimated cost of the project, $750,000. 


Loca- 


Texas 


BIG SPRING—J. R. Waldrun Pump 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital by J. R. Waldrun to manufac- 
ture and sell oil field pumps. 

WICHITA FALLS—Wichtex Machin- 


ery Co. has been incorporated with 


$30,000 capital by J. S. Bridwell, City 
National Bank building, to design and 
manufacture oil field machinery. 


Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE — Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Light Co., 217 Michigan 
street, has a permit to build a trans- 
former and control house, 32 x 32 and 
27 x 27 feet, at Twenty-eighth street 
and St. Paul avenue. Estimated cost, 
$45,000. 

MILWAUKEE—William F. Eichfeld 
& Son Co. has been organized by Wil- 
liam F. Eichfeld, formerly general 
manager of the A. F. Wagner Archi- 
tectural Iron Works. Company is se- 
curing a plant for the manufacture of 
structural, architectural and ornament- 
al iron work. 

WAUKESHA—Spring City Foundry 
Co. will build a 1-story, 100 x 100-foot 
addition. Frank D. Chase Ine. 720 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago, is re- 
ceiving bids on separate contracts. 


Minnesota 


AUSTIN—R. H. Gray, manufacturer 
of truck bodies and automobile tops, is 
considering the erection of an addition 
Cost is estimated at $50,000. 

ST. LOUIS PARK 3oard of educa- 
tion may install vocational shops in the 
3-story high school to be built at a cost 
of $250,000. Stebbins, Haxby & Bissell, 
1111 Nicollet avenue, Minneapolis, are 
architects. 


North Dakota 


WILLISTON—Great Northern rail- 
way, M. L. Gaetz division superintend- 
ent, Minot, N. D., will build a power 
plant here. Building will be 53 x 93 
feet. Estimated cost, $145,000. J. R. W. 
Davis is chief engineer, St. Paul, Minn. 
Contract has been awarded to C. Stern, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


Kansas 


WICHITA—Stearman Aircraft Corp., 
601 East Thirty-fifth street, Lloyd 
Stearman president, subsidiary of Unit- 
ed Aircraft & Transport Co., will pro- 
ceed with the construction of plant units 
here. Main unit is to be 1-story, 200 x 
120 feet, a 1-story foundry will be 40 x 
50 feet, and a one and 2-story boiler 
house will be built. Other units are 
planned for the future. Approximate 
cost, $300,000. Contract is held by 
Austin Co., 16112 Euclid avenue, Cleve- 


land. (Noted June 19.) 


Nebraska 


HASTINGS—G. A. Roth Mfg. Co. 
plans to erect an addition to its auto ac- 
cessory manufacturing plant. Cost is 
estimated at $85,000. 


Colorado 


DENVER—Bureau of 
will receive bids Oct. 31 for pump, 800 
horsepower motor and accessory equip 


I 
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ment 
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Pacific Coast 


LOS ANGELES—Security-First Na- 


tional Bank of Los Angeles, estate of 


G. J. Griffith, will build a planetarium 
and observatory. Estimated cost, $350,- 
000. 

LOS ANGELES—Crane Co., Duns 


muir street, plans to erect an 80 x 150- 
foot addition and install a_ traveling 
crane. Morgan, Walls & Clements, Van 
Nuys building, have plans. 
OAKLAND, CALIF.—Hammer-Bray 
Co., Twenty-sixth avenue and East 
Twelfth street, proposes to build a plant 
for the manufacture of stoves, on 102nd 
avenue. Preliminary plans are being 
prepared by C. Beelman, 1019 Union 
Bank building, architect. Approximate 
cost, $40,000 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 
Mfg. Co., 122 Moss avenue, 
erect a 1-story plant addition. 
estimated at $45,000. Company manufac- 
tures road-building machinery. 
PORTLAND, OREG. 
EKiectric Co. has awarded 
Hansen Construction Co. for a 


R. G. Tourneau 
plans to 
Cost is 


Northwestern 
contract to 
sub- 


1053 East Twen- 
north. Estimated 


station to be built at 
ty-seventh street 
cost, $125,000. 


PORTLAND, OREG. 
gineer & Equipment Co., recently in- 
corporated, is preparing to manufac- 
ture a precision tool post grinder, de- 
signed by H. 8S. Phillipson. Company 
also will manufacture other machin- 
ery for the metal and woodworking in- 


National En- 


dustries. 


WENATCHEE, WASH.—Howard Flat 
district will construct pumping units. 
W. T. Batcheller, Dexter Horton build- 
ing, Seattle, is engineer. Bonds amount- 
ing to $300,000 are available. 


Dominion of Canada 


CHALK RIVER, ONT.—Canadian Pa- 
cific railway, J. M. Fairbairn chief engi- 
neer, Windsor station, Montreal, Que., 
proposes to build a storage and coal- 
ing plant here, for which elevating and 
conveying equipment will be needed. 
Estimated cost, $35,000. 

GANANOQUE, ONT. 


Beaver Piston 


Rings Ltd., capitalized at $100,000, ig a 


new industry here, employing 40 men, 
Clarence Skinner, Oshawa, Ont., is preg. 
ident and general manager. 


HAMILTON, ONT. Canada ron 
Foundries Ltd., 28 Victoria square, Mon. 
treal, Que., has let contract to W. H, 
Cooper, 42 James street north, Mon. 
treal, for the erection of a plant here, 
90 x 140 feet. Estimated cost, $50,000, 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONT.—Board of 
water commissioners, W. A. McDowell 
secretary, is receiving bids for one high 
pressure and two low lift Pumps, mo. 
tors, electrical equipment and acces. 
sories. H. G. Acres & Co. Ltd., Ferry 
street, are engineers. 

OSHAWA, ONT.—Westman Machin. 
ery Co. Ltd., formerly Westman Ma. 
chine Works, Toronto, Ont., has leased 
space on Ritson road north, formerly 
occupied by McCullough Foundry Co, 
and will establish operations here. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Toronto transpor- 
tation commission, W. E. P. Dunean 
chief engineer, 35 Yonge street, plans to 
build carbarns in the Runnymede dis- 
trict at a cost of $740,000. 


New Trade Publications 


DIE CASTINGS—A booklet by the 
New Jersey Zinc Co., New York, calls 
attention to the use of alloyed zinc for 
die castings. Illustrations show a va- 
riety of articles and machine parts pro- 
duced by this means. 

LIFT TRUCKS—A new lift truck de- 
veloped by the Revolvator Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., is described in a bulletin now 
distributed. Illustrations show 
the truck and details of construction 
and tables contain specifications. 


MOTOR DRIVES—Diamond Chain & 
Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, has published a 
64-page book on stock chain drives. 
Complete tables and full instructions are 
given, with engineering data and useful 
applications, 

TRAMRAIL—Handling of automotive 
industry loads overhead, with safety, is 
the subject of a bulletin by the Cleve- 
land Tramrail division of the Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, O. 
lllustrations stress the safety features. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL A pano- 
rama of industrial progress in modern 
process control methods is presented in 
a booklet issued by the Brown Instru- 
ment Co., Philadelphia. It is fully illus- 
trated to show application to various in- 
dustries and results obtained by use of 
the company’s devices. 

MATERIALS HANDLING—Economi- 
cal material handling is the subject of 
a booklet published by the Louden Ma- 
chinery Co., Fairfield, Iowa. It pictures 
many interesting installations of con- 
veying equipment, analyzes problems of 
material handling and discusses meth- 
ods and equipment. 

OIL BURNERS 


being 


Hauck Mfg. Co., 


Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturer of oil- 
burning appliances, has issued a bulle- 


tin on its venturi atomizing low pres- 
sure oil burner, designed for use with 
preheated or recuperated air with or 
without automatic temperature conirols 

SURFACE GRINDER Blanchard 
Machine Co., 64 State street, Cambridge, 
Mass., has issued a catalog devoted to 
the description of its high-power, ver- 
tical, Illustrations and 
drawings typical 
grinding jobs to which it is adapted. 
Production data also are given. 

UNIT HEATERS AND RADIATION 

-Wolverine Tube Co., Detroit, has put 
into a loose-leaf binder a series of bul- 
letins on its unit heaters and ventilating 
devices adapted to industrial application. 
Illustrations and tables of data supple- 
ment the text and graphs show results 
of operation. 

WORK-CYCLE TIMER Monitor 
Controller Co., Baltimore, has issued a 
leaflet for its looseleaf catalog, on its 
work-cycle timer for use where a Sse- 
quence of electrically controlled opera- 
tions comprise a work cycle. Details of 
construction and operation are illustrat- 


surface grinder. 


cover details and 


ed. 

FURNACES George J. Hagan Co., 
Pittsburgh, has published several bul- 
letins describing types of furnaces de- 
signed for various purposes. They 
cover car-type, rotary open-hearth, box- 
type, pusher-type and apron conveyor- 
type furnaces. Each describes the spe- 
cial uses to which the furnaces may be 
put. 

PORTABLE BELT CONVEYOR—An 
easily transported device for conveying 
materials by belt is described in a folder 
by the Link-Belt Co., Chicago and Phila- 
delphia. It illustrates the machine, its 
parts and gives a list of industries in 
which it has been used for low-cost con- 





veying. Complete specifications also are 
given. 

TANKS AND CONTAINERS—Two 
bulletins have been issued by the Amer- 
ican Welding Co., New York. One gives 
details of construction and other data 
on forge welded containers for the ship- 
ment of compressed gases and liquids, 
The other shows construction of forge 
welded storage tanks and pressure ves- 
sels for other purposes. 

MATERIALS HANDLING—An engi- 
neering analysis of the materials han- 
dling problem in the Philadelphia plant 
of the Container Corp. of America has 
published in a _ bulletin of the 
Sherman Corp., New York. Diagrams 
show the handling scheme before and 
after the survey and tables show cost 


been 


of the changes and savings effected 
thereby. 
AIR COMPRESSORS—tTwo bulletins 


of air compressors have been issued by 
the Pennsylvania Pump & Compressor 
Co., Easton, Pa. One covers a two-stage 
tandem-type compressor, power and 
steam-driven, the low pressure cylinder 
double acting and the high pressure 
cylinder single acting. The other de- 
scribes a duplex, two-stage and duplex 
single stage compressor. Each bulletin 
is well illustrated. 

METAL HARDNESS—A booklet giv- 
ing data for comparing metal hardness 
with various scales has been issued by 
the Lindberg Steel Treating Co., Chica- 
zo. It contains conversion tables Cov- 
scleroscope, Rockwell 
and brinell indications. A color chart 
shows temperatures at which tools 
should be drawn. Other data valuable 
to die and toolmakers is included. The 
book sells for $1 and is free to users of 
the company’s service. 
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